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INTRODUCTION 


e 


Tuts îs the third volume of THE YEAR Book under the joint editorial , 
responsibility of Teachers College, Columbia University, and the 
University of London Institute of Education. The partnership, the 
Prospect of which gave great satisfaction to both institutions, is now 
established and in working order and we are beginhing to see its 
Problems and its benefits. = ; 
Of theproblems, one relates to the date of publication. Practice in 
the United States’ makes it essential that a volume should be issued at 
thig beginning of the year which appears inits title. Isis our intention 
bring this about as soon as possible by progressive acceleration of the 
oo of publication of the next two or three volumes. Another prob- 
m might have been that of securing agreement Between the two 
Panels of the Editorial Board, one sitting in New York and the other in 
es ndon. There has been no problem in practice, for no effort has been 
made to secure textual agreement in detail. "Both panels advise the 
Editors, who happily are able to maintain very close personal con- 
Ct with each other. ae % è 
wa Institute is naturally more conscious of the benefits of the part- 
th ip, for it can compare the circumstances of the productions O 
ese last three volumes with these of their many predecessors, The 
5 a benefit has been the wider area of consultation in the planning © 
oe especially as this consultation is now between a 
again s in two countries in which sharp differences of emphasis sta 
The a background of common faith and ideals. “acm 
o fie could hardly be a better opportunity for the appien on 
Sala benefit than the production of a volume on the eor fe 
sie ‘ieee The word itself is perhaps in more common uae Rae 
Mi ed States than in the United Kingdom. It evokes ak sf 3: Ae 
E a the roots of our conception of educatior, but to aes w 
rofe philosophy. The Editors ask us to express particular g esti 
an Ssor Ruth Strang and her colleagues in the Departme AADA 
Ce at Teachers College for their help in all stages of the prep 
Of the book. 4 > a 
eaa also wish to ackriowledge the generous wan DAE eA 
vards throughout the world contribute oine DE eon the 
Sel me of THE YEAR Book by constructive criticism an 4 n 
ection of contributors. Their names seldom appear on the pages © 


xi 
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the book, but their help is invaluable and their number is now large. 

It is perhaps worth stating that it is not the aim of THE YEAR BOOK 
to present a comprehensive treatise on a particular theme for the 
specialists. It cims rather at providing a conspectus for the non- 
specialist. Neither is it intended that each volume should be geo- 
graphically comprehensive. It is hoped that éach volume will contain 
contributions from a wide range of countries. What may seem co the 
reader to be an obvious and regrettable omission is sometimes due, not 
to the default of,the Editors, but to the fact that articles invited and 
promised do not arrive by the required date or before the volume has 
to goto press. ` v 

Correspondence shows that it is still necessary for us to re-emphasize 
each year the fundamenal policy of THE YEAR Book; to publisi: articles 
written by educationists of standing writing from within the countries 
of which they speak. For the selection of contributors we accept full 
responsibility; for what they say we accept none. We exercise no 


censorship, and the responsibility for each article remains with the 
author under whose name it appears. 


Ho.uis L. CASWELL, 
President: Teachers College, Columbia. 


£ 


G. B. JEFFERY, 
Director: Institure of Education, London. 
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Guidance and Counselling — ¢ ae 
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SHE was a very little girl, who always did her best to please and who 
Was usually happy. But now the world Was very bleak. Her face was 
buried on chubby armsaand ghe was rolling slowly froin side to side in 
an agony of indecision and childish sadness. What is wrong, little 
lady, what is wrong? “ It’§ the tellings andethe mindings, Mummy, 
the mixed-up mfndings, the Daddy mindings, and Grandma mindings, 
and Auntie mindings and whatis Louise todo?” o Á 

There have been countless voices, down through the ages, which 
have posed this problem—have presented this perennial dilemma. Ever 
Since human beings have lived together in groups there have been con- 
flicts of interests and confusion of authorities. “ | must act but what 
am I todo?” And down through the ages, answers have come—you 
Must, or you ought, Or it is written, or God teaches, or ask yourself. 


hose who have counselled, whether they were parent, friend, priest, 


Or teacher, have Served a gaidance, function® For no child and no adult 


is sufficient unto himself? Only by the help he receives from others 
¿Ean the decisions of life be made: such help is Guidance. Those who are 


Wiser and who have travelled the,road before show the way to ore 
Often, however, the word ‘ guidance ' is ed in amore restricte 
These include 


Sense, to indicate a sêt of professional techniques. i 
Methods such as the maintenance of records; the construction an 
application of tests the use of various types of interviews—depth, non- 
rective, psycho-analytical; the use of questionnaires; riep 
Peycho-drama, even hypnosis; the use of rating systems; the eee 
Icks of the classroom teacher, Socratic questioning, audion i ee N 
i Use of the library and museum resources, la D m i 
Beene. Some of these techniques are designed merely © 

decor ee to make available to the person seek 
al information necessary to his decision- a ~> methods of logical 


te k i 
pi him the procedures of making choices a m4 oecies.ot ral 
ee iscrimination, hics o£, mO 
— : si ae bie a > indtice tranquility of spirit, 
and ion. Still others ma be techniques tO indù 
Produce social adjustment, meptal health, oY ewe ° 
The techniques, in turn may be either preve es 
Por ere is also the field of vocational ga Oe DEN nti 
tant of the traditional specializations: It 
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and subdivided so that there are vocational guidance experts who 
specialize on individual industries, and others who are experts on one 
stratum only of personnel, for example, ‘ middle management develop- 
ment '—there are even sore who specialize on advising ow the specific 
management courses which are most suitable ‘for industrial executives 
within such a stratum, Specialization, however, has not limited étself 
to areas of interest, such as vocational, educational, or remedial, It has 
identified itself also with.institutions and age-levels. Thus, there is the 
elementary school guidance officer, the homeroom guidance teacher, 
the specialist in’ reading clinics, the residence-halls expert, the juvenile 
court guidance officer, the clinician connected with an institution for 
the abnormal, and a dozen other categories. Within these areas there 
is beginning to grow up a sort of super-specialization in the form of 
functional experts—the technician skilled in psychological tests, inter- 
view techniques, religious counselling, family life and marriage coun- 
selling, or inter-group relations, 

It is perhaps inevitable that With the growth of specialization and 
all the technical trappings of tests and techniques, there should develop 
a vigorous and at times militant professional movement. Priests have 
been advising adherents and parents iiave been guiding their children 
since prehistoric times, and on the record they have not done too. 
badly. Teachers who thernselves tend to be belligerently professional 
on occasion, have used many, if not most, of the recognized guidance 
techniques for centuries. There is one powerful school of thought ‘ in 
the profession’ which feels that most guidance responsibilities should 
be celred in the classroom teacher, since only he can adequately know 
the individual fror daily contact. But there is an equally powerful 


the degree of mystery in which the whole process has been wrapped 
by enthusiastic participants is hardly warranted by the facts. One of 
America’s leading educators, in commenting upon the speed with 
which the field of guidance has been developing, wrote, “ Like the Red 
Queen, you have to run as fast as you can to stay in the same place ”. 


stood, and perhaps it is developing so rapidly that intelligent laymen 

cannot understand current advances. But the evidence does not appear 

te support either contention. ; l 
It is almost certainly due to this growth of professional vested in- 
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che Sy has been created in the educational world something 
teacher $ be termed guidance with a big‘G’. In the United States 
times is f ety has grown up an attitude of possessiveness which at 
is reall, S a disconcerting. Thus, it is sometimes held that guidance 
the hen pee that which is traditionally considered tobe guidance in 
definition of . educational system. This cothes perilously close to a | 
official n z guidance as “ those functions which the trained guidance 
Specialis h orms ‘ More than once an American-trained guidance 
tional S as categorically dismissed thê efforts of a foreign educa- 
cess ma with the sweeping generalization—" No guidance pro- 
ain i Nothing could be further from the truth. Guidance exists, 
majorit yeep in every educational system, and in the vast 
amiliante human relations. R But it may not exist in forms which are 
techni u va specialist preoccupied with tests and records and interview 
ber Shs = and professional attitudes. To an unfortunately large num- 
cal thie, ee guidance technicians the counselling efforts of a typl- 
slipshod : poblic school head master appear appallingly old-fashioned, 
very rae non-objective. But the English educator knows that the 
Gites nce of the head master's task is guidance. The confusion, 
the mistake more than’merely a cifficulsy in semantics. It stems from 
able te ae ¢ of identifying the guidance process with currently fashion- 
is cong; niques of collecting and systematizing the information which 
Sidered useful in the process. 
a Ways a truth is that the most distinguished guidance has 
rise eat that imparted by the world’s greatest teachers—by the 
Ucius bir king with his disciples near the Sca of Galilee, by @eCon- 
Fa iin his Analects, by a Mashiavelli ‘instructing his Prince, or 
Mother entree his child. Every person who succeeds in guiding 
Š indin izese£lements which appéar indispensable. He must know 
ich re ual, whether by scientific testing or by the appetcert ey 
Setting anit from intimate daily contact. He must know the ailtar 
ividual nd in particular, those areas specifically interesting to - e A : 
€ gets i Whether he amasses vast files of sociological data, or W. As ao 
life's ei by the intuitive understanding of a sensitive paean a 
compr hep He must have a world view, a Weltansc. a 
aspen, aensive philosophy, which enables him to correlate particular 
‘ena ts of the individual’s problem with the wider significance of social 
instruns nd ideals. He must have a certain humility as, aoe une 
NOt for €nt of his suggestion, he sets loose forces’ whose le shy rien 
acceptable : He must be a man of honour, who lives A T 
ome w e to himself, to the individual seeking p amo peaa 
and E uld add that these ethics must above all satisfy 4 re y 
aps they must where professional guidance is used. ut for 
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the rest, the criterion of a sympathetic heart, of a deep humanity, must 
suffice. Finally, these guidance people, whether they be professionals, 
trained in universities, er devoted amateurs learned in the ways of 
men, must have the power of communicating with those, they would 
help. With some it will be a coldly analytical transmittal of data or 
logical persuasion. With others only the receptive, ear, sympathetic- 
ally noting the pent-up urges of the individual, gently guiding him into 
safer, more desirable channels. But all must give to the individual the 
sense of their willingness and ability to help! 
i 


Reasons and Aims of the Inquiry n 


What has been said go far will make clear the backgroung of our 
thinking when we began to plan the present YEAR Bopk. We realized 
how much work was being done in the professionalized field; we 
admired the ingenuity of the techniques devised to solve problems 
which arise within it; we caught some of the enthusiasm of our col- 
leagues. We thought, at this stage, of contributing to the work in 
progress by collating and comparing studies and papers from many 
different parts of the world. However, we found ourselves in some- 
what of a quandary. What should; we take as our precise field of 
study? Was ‘Guidance’ the highly professionalized, structured busi- 
ness found in many a university department of education in the United 
States or in England? If only this was guidance, and if it was as im- 
portant an activity as it seemed, then how was it that other countries 
had managed to do without for so long? The most superficial con- 
sideration shows that mast of what 1s offered within an advanced and 
progressive system, is, in. point of fact, provided informally and acci- 
dentally everywhere—even in primitive rural societies. So we had to 
widen our scope. : ‘ 

Our preliminary study brought out one fundamental point. Wher- 
ever guidance is given, certain basic philosophical and social assump- 
tions are made, usually unconsciously, We deduced from this that our 
comparative survey might serve an exceedingly useful purpose by 
making explicit what those interes.ed in guidance were trying to 
do and precisely what they were taking for granted. As we proceeded, 
it became abundantly clear that the older, informal modes of pro- 
viding guidance were ‘ailing to meet current needs or, even, breaking 
down altogether; so that. there Wwere-good reasons for intensive study, 
for the activities of professionally trained specialists, and for structU!- 
ing the whole business more coherently, The point is, of course, that 
the older type of society, relying heavily upon tradition and the pres 
tige of the oider generation, is everywhere being replaced by a 
thing new and strange. Perhaps it would be well to list five majo’ 
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areas is whic 3 3 . 
aes is which profound changes are going on, and to discuss briefly 
athe implications that arise from guidance. z 


T ° 
i ransformation of the Occupational Structure 
en typical occupational situation in any rural ard pre-industrial 
enter mad is for, all people to share in tlie fundamental economic, 
afrien 156S of the culture concerned—whether nomadic, ee or 
that or ee In addition, many individuals carry on a craft, such as 
deen „Potter or smith,°which, however, 1S normally a aaa 
A a only. At a later stage of development» the numan a 
be ea ee grows, and so does the number of crafts ks io 
oe ae on full time. Later still, the craftsmen may be gathers 

actories aad they will then specialize increasingly on particular 

ea What was once a single organic job. This "i da will 
of a much shorter time to train the part-craftsman, hough the egree 

in: € expected of him in the doing of his part-job may be exacting. 

n modern factories this process is*being carried to its logical limit. 
4 age of scientific technology implies a high degree of mechaniza- 
Carried, that in principle all routine and repetitive operations are or y 
if the Out by poweradriven maehiness These need constant an F 
narrow are to Tun well. The operatives themselves tend to | ga T 
consta specialists, but, singe industry 1s based on the assumption n 
a few Nt progress and improvemeñt will go on and on, in the course : 

Years the skills of these specialists will have become obsolete, an 


t : 
e Machines they: have served will by then have been replaced by 


et y 
ter ones. And there will have been developed new craftsmen to 


antain the new machines. = e ‘ 

Pe the whole of the process of making a product—whether it be 
numb Or-car or „a television set—intplies the co-ordination of a larg 
; er of simple unit-operations. ° In other words—the finished object 


Is i 
no longer made by a single person but by a whom tea yee 
the tea 3 


u 
ee the workers need social skills—to keep : aod 
T =i y and efficiently—quite as much as they need skills of handse 
€ will have to be supervisors skilled in human relations. Ba 
1s industrial army needs a constant flow of new recruits. aed, 
ci should be directed towards occupations which they can pi t 
$ lently arid in the doing of which they wiil find anaa ei 
ome, How does the recruiting problem appear t07 ay in 
n With its form a hundred years ago? ` * , 
the yo number of occupations then available was eee oe on a 
ung person had fairy clear jeas about the sort on eee s 


the 

Pay, the aa : ae d to a post, t 
a ee social consideration ‘awarded to , ne 
dvancement, and soon. His parents were jn an excellent position to 


tio 


these 
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offer useful advice. Furthermore, it was fairly easy to discover after a 
few weeks whether the young man héd it in him to learn the necessary, 
skills, say in the shaping of wood, metal, or cloth. If he had not, it 
was easy enough to move to another trade. 

-Nowadays, the possible number of occupatjons has beén multiplied 
by many hundreds. Few people are able even to list them, let alone 
analyse their advantages or disadvantages. Every*year new forms of 
specialization come into being, and most parents do not even know 
of their existence? Furthermore, social rise and geographical mobility 
are both much.more marked than they. were, and schools are con- 
stantly elevating to new levels large numbers Of children coming from 
poor homes where the horizons are restricted. What sort of vocational 
advice can a dovker or a factory hand, who has comç to the big town 
only a few years earlier, give to his son’ who, thanks to scholarships, 
has taken a university degree in arts? Years ago, the number of 
possible occupations availabie to women was very small: domestic 
service, farm work, unskilled »vork in the factory. Here, too, the 
change brought about during; the dast fifty years is prodigious. Inevit- 
ably, with the break-down: of the methods through which yocational 
choices were made and the labour force allocated to the various sectors 
of industry, interest in alternatives has grown—that is, the importance 
of ‘ Vocational Guidance } jn its modern guise has become recognized. 
Let us consider a little more fully to whataextent this process might 
determine the organization of our economic life. 

In theory, at least, the process of training personnel for participation 
in industry should begir- with a scientific planning of the organization 
of the work to he dore. On the basis of, this plan, certain job 
specifications would be written which would determine the skills of 
the personnel to be einployed. The institutions for training the 
workers, whether they be public or private, wouid then proceed to 
train people to fit those job specifications. And vocational guidance 
would awaken youth to the various available training programmes, as 
„welt as the positions they would ultimately lead to. l 

Such a theoretically ideal situatior: seldom occurs, however, except 
in the creation fromi scratch of a new industry in a technologically 
under-developed area almost completely devoid of skilled personnel. 
What actually happers is that the job specifications are written to fit 
most suitable and available semi-skilled personnel, and the work 
orgarization of the industry is adjusted to. the labour potentialities. 
Any other procedure would throw the full economic weight of tram- 
ing upon the infant industry, and “make it non-competitive with the 
slightly less efficient industry which utilized semi-skilled available 
labour. Society thus bears the major training costs and the individua 
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plant pays : : s ; 
the Ha et to adapt its wotkers. But what is the potentiality of 
‘economic ants orkmen? It is the product of the prior social and 
enerne — of the area. The carpenter is an American 
and the madina serman, or a Russian, of a Chinese carpenter— 
type, eHective na a miner, or engineer is ¢characteristically national 
locally “eer oa own work organization and ' skified ' in his own 
ithou ; + ; 

profitable ee youth will tend to mass around immediately 
available train a positions, and thus almost igevitably make the 
Only eases labour supply lag far behind technological advance. 
trained workn = serye to foresee a future demand for differently 
tialities Ein and ensure that enough youth with the right poten- 
such a mut a, the long development needed. To guide youth into 
Social goal e ts al avenue snvolves both a gamble and a positive 
management ne gamble is that the guidance officer, working with 
this foresight can accurately foretell future yocational needs. Without 
Possible, or ar many technological adyances become economically im- 
and hardshir e accomplished only at the expense of serious dislocation 
of value "hide The positive social goal emerges from a whole complex 
man the is, doe _The guidance officer must know what kind of a 
and salary'se workman must*be, what will be his position in wage 
the society ree what will be his political and ‘personal demands upon 
Osopher, so is time. „The guidance officer, then, must be a phil- 

, something of a minor prophet, ertain degree 


an id 
eologi 
logically committed man. 


and even to a © 


a = le 


2. Ch 
anges i e 
No a the Structure of the Family 
Ris á re A os. 
ution has béen more deeply transtormea since the beginning 


Of th 
e cent i . 
ury than the family. Women are no longer subservient to 
the days of the patri- 


the hea 
Sant nica the household—it would seem that 
aS a Moder pin and some wits have indeed spoken of the U.S.A. 
Were, The s etriarchate! Children ‘areng longer as docile as they 
So perplexed randparents tend to live longer than they did, but they are 
Young reali by their own problems as to be less suitable guides. The 
reliance o ize that the problems being faced are new in kind and that 
Consider in tradition may be a drawback ra 
Compact f „more detail some of the effects of this break-up 
0 ba family unit. S 
aS once oe with, grandparents, parents, ana children no longer live— 
or in the pad did—withifi the same. home, or in the same small village, 
quently iy town within walking distance of each other. Conse- 
ligations. E has been a loostning of family Y 
- Baby watching for the young parents, nO longer part of a 
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: 
compact group, presents difficulties.“ The attitude of grandchildren 
to grandparents has altered. The round of daily tasks each member of 
the family undertakes has changed. The sharing of sorrow, of troubles 
and hardship, is not as easy when members are separated by consider- 
able distances. The enterprise of families in business ‘nas likewise 
undergone a change. This is partly due to the loosening of family ties 
and partly due to factors of occupational choice previously mentioned. 

In many arcas of the world the family at one time exercised the 
preponderant infleence in guiding the activities of the young. In India 
and China, for example, loyalty and responsibility to it transcended 
all other ties. ‘The family was not only a protective organization but, 
within it, each member had a carefully defined role and specified task 
to perform: In the eveht of death, responsibility devolved auiomatic- 
ally on the eldest living son. : 

If, as in India; the family system was closely linked with a caste 
system, then the ‘ guidance ’ ef the young people was almost complete. 
Variations occurred in the face of social pressure or, in certain cases, 
through the activities of especially gifted leaders. At first, according 
to Professor Bhattacharyya, groupings were in terms of function. 

The priests offered guidance in matters of behaviour and, as people 
possessing specialized knowledge of astronomy, medicine, astrology, 
and so on, provided useful information on seasonal changes, agricul- 
tural methods, and.the like. The warrior or,guardian class undertook 
the protection of the group, whilst the traders engaged in commerce. 
Class hardened into caste. As marriage between members of different 
castes was prahibited, and as each caste had its own occupation, social 
and occupational mobility was reduced to a, minimum. Yet they 
occurred, and the number of castes was increased by inter-marriage. 
Social evolution created reeds of new occupational groups. Reinforcing 
stability through the caste system,.craftsmen’s gui:ds* prevented any 
larger-scale occupational mobility. 

In terms of a static society—by which is meant one which is 
changing extremely slowly—this was social guidance of a high order. 
Occupation, the opportunities for leadership and of marriage, were 
restricted by birth. Fhe education of the members of each caste was 
designed to fit them for their appointed social task. Social taboos 
encouraged individuals to accept the position which custom and tradi- 
tion provided for them. The strength of this system can be gauged by 
its ability through the ages to meet and absorb new influences— 
moulding, as it were, new institutioas so that they fitted the traditional 
structure. Ancient Hindu society—socially stable, economically 
efficient—was zble to resist Buddhism, Islam, and Christianity and the 
social changes which these influences promoted. 
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The growth of large towns and cities, however, brings greater pres- 
‘Sure to bear on this kind of system than anything else. It has proceeded 
in India against strong traditional feelings? against the wishes of 
fantilies who were loath to have their chitiren leave home for jobs 
Outside the village, and against the warnings and advict of leaders like 
Mahetma Gandhi. », The result has been a loosening of family ties and , 
responsibility. Action, except in the case of the orthodox, is based 
less and less on the advice of the head of family,,and more on the 
ambitions, desires, and wishes of the individual. Educational and occu- 


Pational opportunities are fio longer restricted by taste, although | 


economic class continues to play its important part. The family now 
Plays a Jess important role—except, perhaps,@n the case of marriage 
—than previously in the guidance of young people. The transitional 
Period is fraught with personal and social problems, No doubt, the 
guidance offered through family and caste provided a measure of 
al security and social stability that cannot easily be replaced. Yet 
t 3 et Faced hes made pad Ipecac Ae Ege 
ti ange or modify the basis of the ec ye i 
onal System—so it-seems—was quite unable to. cope with the new 
Occupational demands? A large fange cf new ôccupations was created, 
j; tremendous number of skilled technicians, highly trained scientists, 
nd a Corps of clerical workers were needed. In so far as British 
Administrators cut across the caste system in selecting and training 
Clerks they initiated the break-down of the system. Economic neces- 
Pity has accelerated this process, so that occupational gyidance is no 


onger a uestior aste but rather of education. i a 

S dificulties mi tes particularly obviôus in india appear every- 

i Cre. The range of activities over which the family, he eae 

i exerts strong influence has contracted sharply m al ta Peg, E 
OMmunities, Institutions, such as the Christian Chure n, ma - a 
x Icy recommend that the family should retain its Ta a a 

Ns “stion is not whether the family should or should not se Ps its° 
portant institution of education and guidance but, rather, 


role e ions are: What new 
as cha itive the questions are: \ 
changed. In a positive sense q + the traditional roles 


instituti “ 
ions can be developed to undertake some cal 
i to 

tile modern conditions tos made the family unable ee 

ale Ow can the family take on new or different respons no l 
gu oughout this volume, a corfcern for the’role of alagad beet a 
is to of children andsyoung adults is ae ce oat pe eas 

z articų i : ies of the -chak 4 

larly interested in the subtletie eP aithin tlds relation: 


Ship LD 

aS Such, and of the résponsibitities of pare 

i re e résponsibiiitie: 3 AES 

Ship, Raini jpa Lawrence Frank’s article indicates tke 
m D e a and child from the 


im x 
Portance of the early contacts between parent 
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viewpoint of socially acceptable behaviour. Even when the child is 
very young—of pre-school age—it is apparent that the parents of 
to-day often lack the advice of older people. Previously grandparents, 
because of their experience, had a specialized role to play. in the guid- 
ance of young’ parents—in matters of layette, confinement, pre- and 
post-natal care, and the early training of the child. , Present-day condi- 
tions have made it more difficult for them. Hospital confinement of 
mothers having their first baby, pre-natal and post-natal clinics, and 
many welfare services now undertake to give advice in these matters. 
There is anothe: source of authority. The ‘expert, the medical specialist, 
offers his advice on the basis’of specialized knowledge, not necessarily 
in terms of greater perscnal experience. 

Perhaps grandparents were often wrong. Their advice was based on 
deep personal knowledge of the mother and on love. The motives 
may not have been entirely gltruistic. Nevertheless it is important to 
remember what sort of basic relationship existed and that direction 15 
seldom resented when inspired by love. 

The ‘expert’, on the other hand, cannot establish close personal 
relations with all prospective mothers who come. to him. He and his 
staff offer advice in the light of recene medical upinion, but it may be 
based on an incomplece analysis of the factors involved in the early 
treatment of children ana ia the satisfactory rehabilitation of parents 
after the birth of a child. At one moment the expert may stress one 
aspect of early training, later something else. Nevertheless the advice 
—given in good faith, no doubt—is offered as scientific, with all which 
that turm now implies. ‘ But, as several contributors point out, doubts 
can be thrown on the objectivity. of ‘science. There are schools of 
psychology, schools of medicine, and schools of sociology and anthro- 
pology. The differences between them may be eithyy fundamental or 
rather superficial. These differences are valuable in so far as they 
stimulate further research, or one opinion may act as a brake on what 
might be excesses encouraged by another. At the same time, in the 
field of social, science agreement between different schools of thought 
is often difficult to achieve—there are in this area no simple and con- 
vincing tests such as those which can be applied, for example, 1" 
physics or chemistry. If several experts are appealed to, by the same 
person he may possibly be given quite different, even contradictory, 
advice. For the recipie1it making a decision to accept one and reject 
the other is then extreruely difficult, ` 


3. Changes in Habits and Mores j j 


„Because of their implications for guidance, and even at the risk of 
stressing the obvious, we must mention the changes in everyday habits 
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and in modes of face-to-face relationships which have occurred during 
the last century—changes probably as great as those of the previous 
five thousand years. o r 

Think, for.example, of the difference in diet between that of a city 
dweller in present-day Les Angeles and that of his grandfather. Cor- 
Sider the almost endless variety offered to him in one of the super- 
markets where the produce of the whole world seems to be gathered. 
Who or what will guide him in making his choice and his decision ? 
His parents, basing themselVes on the experiences of their youth in a 

€xican Village or in a near-medieval Italian town? The equally in- 
€xperienced shopkeeper, or the advertiser interested in sales and 
Profits? His own palate, when he has no idea.of the taste of the con- 
tents of the can2, How is one.to guide this novice in making the best 
Use of the wealth at his disposal? And does the expression “ best use ” 
refer only to the content of the diet or to its calorific Value or vitamin 


Content or to its taste? i 
| The situation as regards dress or cesm 
let. The growth of an artificial dyestafts industry, together with 

Mass marketing, has put at the disposal of all, no matter how humble, 

a bewildering variety of colourseand styles. Little attention is being 

Paid to this factor except, perhaps, in a few»American or English 

Schools, where courses in ‘make-up’ have. been provided for girls— 

Partly as a form of guidance for ali, partly, too, as a’remedial measure 

‘tended to increase the poise and self-confidence of maladjusted 

youngsters, x 

i here is also the area of home furnishings? An acute" observer of 

e€ American scene has remarked that one-of the truly significant 

Style of the last thirty years is the prodigious improvements in in 
ia and beauty,of the furniture of American homes in things i 

a Pshades, For this, he said, indicates a truly civilized apreciam 

met uality and of the graces of life. What influences have been instru- 

E ntal in guiding the American people? Is it colour printing, ee 
avishly and skilfully in women's magazines? Isit the cinema, Ww ae o 

ae lays elegant models of beautiful homes? Isit the creative art york 
"couraged by schools? What can now be done to further thes 

admirable trends? The Scandinavians, perhaps, lead inytheruse zi 

À pies materials in furniture. We therefore thought it welltonnvi 

Wedish expert to discuss the whole problem.® Puleicuretanie 

ð deeply-important change is that in the pattern a A ents 
Ccupation, Formerly, the well-to-do had habits which le : 

travel, to enjoy concerts: and so‘ial gatherings, to yisit the right 

Museums or theatres, and so or. Those of humble means lived, 

restricted lives—ia Fact their occupation left them little time for free 


etics is analogous to that of 
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personal enjoyment. Nowadays, they have five or six hours available 
every day and a plethora of offeringscinema, radio, television, racing. 
motoritig. These mass media and spectator entertainments have both 
social and individual effects. And clearly they are exceedingly power- 
ful agencies of, guidance: rightly used they ,could be a powerful in- 
fluence for good. Actually, however, the structure of the indystries 
that provide mass recreation is such that, on balanée, they probably do 
more to degrade than to raise public taste and morals. How can one 
arm the people against these insidious influences? By what means can 
one best guide men, women, adolesceuts so that they will choose 
wisely? This is the problem.to which Mr. Stanley Reed addresses him- 
self in the article we publish. 

It is at the moral level, perhaps, that the cinema and television are 
most influential. The family is a looser unit, it is becoming an institu- 
tion for emotional relaxation rather than for the education of the 
young. In a rural community, the older adolescent had no doubt as 
to the right pattern of courtship, and the decision as to the girl he 
should marry were family aifair$, in which fathers and mothers often 
played the determining roles. “But to-day? What is permitted and 
what is forbidden? ` Facing such a question, the young often pick up 
norms of conduct, cuite unconsciously, from watching heroes or 
heroines living out their vast and exciting lives in a world of shadows. 
Here and there, as a tentative reaction, attempts are being made to 
offer, at a formalized social level, facilities formerly provided within 
the family. 

One last topic shoul be included here: The problems of the aged, 
the field which has come to be called gerontology and geriatrics, In 
our impersonal modern society, the position of the aged is often a sad 
one. Abandoned, lonely, their carning capacity diminished, they are 
to-day refused what was once the chief prop of olá'age : the affection 
and deep respect of the young, to whom they now all too often appear 
merely as a drag rather than as a source of help. To such, the modern 
woild is a puzzling and unhappy place, their last years little more than 
a mournful descent towards the grave, They need to understand what 
is happening so as to be able to reconstruct their feelings and attitudes 
in order to handle the problem they face. A brief article by a leading 
expert in this field expiores some of these issues, 


4. Changes in Religion,and Ideology j 


In a period as dynamic as ours, when accepted norms often giye 
little guidance and old standards ¢2em irrelevant, it would be well i 
people could turn towards moral leaders able to speak with authority- 
Traditionally these were priests or other religious men. Whereve 
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the Judaco-Christian religions Ire established, these justified their 
advice or their directions by a theology. That is, when they said “ You 
Must do so-and-so", it was understood thats behind their command 
Stood the statement “. . . because such conduct will be pleasing to 
God", and perhaps evenefurther “. ... and He will ther reward you °, 
The theological besis of moral guidance was less clearly marked in 
Hindu and Confucian philosophy or Buddhist religions—but in these 
the moral leaders were usually of high caste or scholars of distinction. 
Unfortunately, the preStige and tht appeal “Of religion have 
Weakened in all industrializee countries, so that relianc can no longer 
© placed upon its influeéhce. This is duesno doubt, to the interplay of 
a number of factors, Much of the moral teaching of Christianity was 
conveyed through parables and symbols peculiarly well adapted to a 
rural, peasant or to a nomadic community. To speak to an engineer 
or mechanic about 'pood shepherds, or about fields of tares and wheat, 
does not always elicit genuine emotional response. At a deeper level, 
One should note that traditional Christian beliefs have been much criti- 
ClZed and that the great majority of Westerners now accept them only 
m a modified form. Take, for example, the concepts of man as a 
` fallen angel ” and of4‘ original sin ”. Those who have heard, probably 
n ia vague and popular manner, about the doctrine of evolution and 
about Psycho-analysis, will.tend to think of man as a creature rooted 
n animality, but striving to move upwards—not as a fallen angel but 
as Something more than an animal striving to become an angel. Again, 
Many People realize that there are, in the mind, dark, unconscious 
forces which surge and strive and which often“lead to harsh, unreason- 
able, and brutal behaviour. They knew that reason and love should, of 
Course, control these passions, but modern industrial man is seldom 
i Y to condemn immoral outbreaks with’ the deep assurance of 
ormer days. ag i 
‘ here are in addition the effects of widespread travel and of the 
teen of anthropological knowledge. Most people nies par 
45 rn are many codes of conduct and that what is ‘right’ and = we © 
St Place may be ‘ wrong’ arid forbidden in another. Clearly, E 
ties Overy of the enormous range of cultural diversity of a RA 
St Isa Condition for discovering and enunciating universal e 7 
andards, values independent of time and placè. Unfortunately, the 
v effect of the discovery has bzen a banal acceptance of an almost 
: Solute relativity of moral standards, in some cases amounting nearly 
“ite abandonment of a belief that there really is a ‘right’ and a 
Wrong’, à t ‘3 
The total Outcome of these tendencies is that precisely when strong 
TOPs are needed, because the road is steep and hard, they are either 
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knocked away or slip out of grasp. yhe moral leaders themselves feel 
insecure and often unsure of the standards to be applied. Attempts 
have béen made to provide moral and ethical teaching in schools, 
independently of any appeal to Divine Will. One of these, the Belgian 
example, is described by Professor Clausse in this volume. How far 
success can be achieved along this path remains, doubtful, but the 
attempt must be made. For evidently nowhere is it more urgent 
than here to help both young and old. Our conviction of the import- 
ance of the issué’of Guidance in Moral Choice is illustrated by our 
putting Professor Arnaud Reid's articleevery early in this volume of 
the YEAR Book. : 


5. The Political Zhallenge 

The founders of the American Republic saw clearly that a stable and 

enduring demoċracy could exist only if public education really en- 
lightened the people. They'wished for schools which would encour- 
age freedom of thought and the ability to make choices. There 
remained the difficulty of providing an education which truly safe- 
guards democratic institutions.‘ Countries with long traditions of 
democratic government have evolved educational institutions which 
do this. The processes of guiding young people into active participa- 
tion in political affairs are very significant to-day. Some are obvious 
and are formalized in educational progransmes. Others, which per- 
vade the whole educational atmosphere, are less easy to discern or 
describe. For success, no doubt, conditions need to prevail in which 
the exercisé cf democratic action is possible. This involves the 
individual in responsibilities as well as privileges. Political parties are 
committed to the task of offering guidance to adults. Often both or 
all parties concerned acéept as fundamental the right of the electorate 
to reject them, and they believe tnat it is right ana proper that even 
when in power they should grant people the right, at intervals, to 
repudiate them. Beyond this, political parties rarely attempt to edu- 
cate individuals in the making of political choices and decisions. They 
attempt to persuade people that the details of their policy are correct 
__but they structure the situation so that choices become simple and 5° 
that the various alternatives are all of them possible. 

In one sense, political parties are powerful agencies of ‘ guidance ”: 
for by various devices they attempt to persuade individuals to make 
certain decisions. Move and more these decisions are narrowed dow? 
to the one of accepting a political philosophy and supporting the prac- 
tical policy of the leaders of the party. Orce committed, individuals 
do not often have the opportunity of expressing their views on particu- 
lar issues. Institutions exist through which they can, of course, make 
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representation to the leaders—gressure groups and so on. A direct 
contribution can be made but i} rarely made except by very active 
individuals. One of the dangers here is that public opinion.may be 
unable, in conditions of rapid change calling for vital policy decisions, 
to formulate and effectively convey its views to the leaders. Another 
danger is that the very Complexity of modern problenis and the speed 
With Which they Change may make it necessary to create new institu- 
tions and techniques for informing the public, so that their opinions 
will not be based merely op traditional thinking. The problem is then 
One of swift communication. Fortunately the scientific advances 
which create problems, also” provide media which might be used to 
Solve them. There remains the question of how they can and should 
be used to strengthen and support democratic ifistitutions. 

Every nation’ is attempting in its own way to develop forms of 
Political organization that suit its own traditions and social back- 
ground. Tribal loyalties, old-fashioned ways of living, the education 
of a large part of the people—an education often tribal, rural, and 
authoritarian—have in no way fitted men or women generally to 
exercise the judgment needed in thesrunning of a modern democracy. 

Or one of the characteristics of democracy is that it is widely asso- 
Clated with industridlization, tirbanization, and a developed formal 
educational system. i 

WO questions—international relations înan atomic age and internal 
Political organization everywhere—are closely linked. They are of deep 
'Portance if the stability of the world is to be preserved. Political 
Change or instability in any one country has repercussions everywhere. 
ae more and more, the influences are reciprocal. "Each coutitry is 
a Politically and €conomically*to the rêst of the world. Few can 

Scape, few can contract out. Just as for, Plato the beginnings of 

Pein anesthe consequent disintegration of City organization 

Seige Catastrophic, so do the effects of industrialization often 

ae ar disastrous. We need courage to face a future, always dan- 
ous, always unsure. 


: 


Search for a Definition of Guidance i 

Certain simple conclusions from what has been said can easily be 
= eS Thus, there is much overlap between, the connotation ee 
is ms ‘education’ and ‘guidance’. The difference between them 

Partly one of emphasis. In 4ll human societies guidance has been 
eayrided, but the agenciés through. which it has operated have changed 
€ are changing. So are the problem-areas with which guidance is 
Oncerned, i i 


At about this stage in our editorial thinking, we attempted to frame 
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a definition of ‘ guidance ' so as to focvs the efforts of our contributors. 
We said: “ The word * guidance ' is ved to denote efforts deliberately 
organized by groups to direct their members towards desired patterns 
of behaviour—desired because they are considered good either for the 
group as a whole, or for both. Guidance may be general aud informal, 
through agenciés like the family, the Church,’the school, the political 
party. It is carried on by procedures such as exainple, admonition, 
imitation, participation. In advanced and complex societies, it bc- 
comes increasingly, specific in nature and is then the responsibility of 
experts. We wish to distinguish between “guidance ’ and ' influence ' 


and ‘teaching ", though both of the latter may be used as guidance 
procedures.” z 


This attempt quite failed to secure the approval of those we con- 


' 


sulted. One of them wrote :— 

I suggest that che essence of Guidance is giving personal advice to indi- 
viduals. It rests essentially on, the notion that some people are wiser than 
others, not merely more learned or more skilled; that teaching is possible, in 
the realms of emotions, social relations, job choice, etc. Guidance is often an 
attempt to get the guided to redlize For themselves, and not to put anything 
new into their minds or behaviour. “It thus also involves the idea that people 
are irrationally motivated and do not always know their own needs or in- 
terests. ... I dislike the Phrase ‘ucliberately organized by groups’. This is a 
sophisticated stage, Mcre characteristically guidance starts informally—the 
friend of the family, the doctor, the head master. The priest, 1 suppose, is a 
professional. Guidance is now becoming more znd more professionalized as 
the advantage of specialized techniques—psychological diagnosis and treat- 
ment, psychological Warfare, advertising, etc.—are realized. 


Sir Cyril Burt objected just as strongly to the idea that guidance was 
always organized by ‘groups’, pe:nting out that the first systematic 
attempt to give guidance to children was made by Dalton in his 


Anthropometric Laboratory, and that his was entira} an individual 
effort. Moreover, he went on : 1 


0 3 “Must guidance necessarily be limited 
to ‘members’ of the particul 


me a culties or ‘ patriotically backward’. But 
this is exceptional rather than typical. In England the ‘ group’ that 
“organized the attempt ‘(e.g., an education committee) is more likely 
to offer guidance to those ‘who are not its own members (e.g., to pupils 
in the schools administeied by the committee)” , 


Sir Cyril also questioned „Whether we should limit guidance to 
matters of overt “ behaviour ”, since it may Be concerned with assist- 


ance in readjusting internal feelings or in improving intellectual or 
i 
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emotional development. He fi GER to the use of the verb ‘direct 5 
especially in the context of the cefinition proposed (" efforts organized 


to direct "). He held that this + 


° 
might be misinterpreted as implying that the person ‘directed’ had little or 
no choice, According to the Oxford English Dictionary, to * direct’ is to * con- 
trol, govern the movements of *; to ‘guide’ is simply to “show the way *. 
The?e has been mush mistaken opposition to the notion of vocational guid- 
ance, and even in some quarters to educational guidance, on the ground that, 
if carried out by public authorities (e.g., an L.E.A.), it would virtually force 
Pupils into this rather than “nto that type ef school, anù school leavers into 
this rather than into that type of occupation, ; i 

The psychologist always insists that he only advises, The ‘compelling force 
Of the advice is due, not so much to the fact that it is deliberately organized, 
but rather to the fact that it is based on scientific énvestigation or at least on 
pe calist's knowledge of the field, The guide shows the way because he 
Knows the way 

As gy crjticism may I suggest the following emendations?—* any 
Organized attempt, based on expert knowledge or study, to advise or assist n 
dividuals in regard to their mental development or social a 
Would probably be necessary to explain that mental inaludes a aia o 
conative processes, as well as cognitive;’or (in less pedantie terms) ane ‘i 
Willing as well as intellectual activity, and that social slag seer ing udes 
choice of an appropriate occupation and ‘desirable patterns of behaviour ’. 

e g 9 


As a result of many discussions we, as Editors, — a oe 

Working definition ’. Guidance, we said, is “ a process of helping in- 
dividuals through their own efforts to discover and develop their 
Potentialities both for personal happiness and social usefulness.” 

_!n the first instance we thought of it as the incidental assistance 
given to primary educational agencies, such as the family, to help 
dicate the child's most desirable way of preparing his most satisfying 
and Socially effective life both immediately and as an adult. But we 
did not wish tose limited by this last aspect, since a great deal of 
interesting work which helps to illuminate the meaning of the general 
concept is being done with old people as well as with adults fully 
engaged in industrial production. ‘ 

Our later definition was, without doubt, an improvement on our“ 

Yst attempt. It suffered, however, from a great drawback. It might 

© taken to denote a corpus of knowledge, a set of techniques, a social 
Control, a fad, a professional movement or, in fact, the whole of edu- 
Cation. So we had to limit the scope of our treatment by applying 
Severe criteria lusion. é : 

._ First, erei e of degree. We have attempted to present 
in this YEAR Book a panorama of services, techniques, and theories 
Which are of gencral interest to.guidance personnel cennected with 
Organized education as well as to all teachers. We have, howeve?, 
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consciously avoided including the messive detail which would enable 
the professional psychologist or guid‘ince officer to do his job better. 
We have not attempted to produce a textbook for students of psy- 
chology or of guidance.” But we have tried to make a contribution to 
the general theory of education by investigating the meaning which 
guidance has for modern education. ' 

Next, there was a criterion of extension. We decided to omit four 
broad areas of behaviour-influencing factors. These are : 

(a) Entirely unformatized and non-institutionalized factors which 

influence behaviour and attitudes. Thus, for example, arguments or 
discussions in public places, such as a refectory, or bar, have a guidance 
result, but we have not considered them in this volume. This area of 
influence may frequentiy be of even greater importance than the for- 
mal guidance procedures. Thus, for exemple, the infiuence of casual 
conversations with other students, or a landlady, on the lonely and 
maladjusted foreign student, may profoundly influence his whole 
Personality and condition the benefit of his foreign residence and 
study. ; ae ‘ 
_ (b) Commercially and politically instigated propaganda or advertis- 
ing designed to guide persons in choice of products or in political 
allegiance. In their advertising, the competing needs and interest of 
the client or constituent are largely disregarded. In this volume we 
have limited our attention to those forms of guidance which are basic- 
ally client-centred, that is to say, to those whose aim is broadly to use 
specialized knowledge and techniques to help the individual solve his 
Own problems, i 

(c) “The whole’‘area of negative guidance. It was with some regret and 
not a little trepidation that this décision was reached, because the area 


or even positively excluded, The real reason may have been an over- 
crowding of available Institutions or a surplus of graduates in the pre- 
ferred professions. 1t js Obviously difficult on occasion to decide 


Methods of coercion are not acceptable forms of guidance within the 
limited meaning we have chosen fer this volume. Thus, military con- 
scription, prisons, thought-control, brain-washing, even the pressures 
exerted by management or trade union upon reluctant individuals, 
have consciously been excluded, We have held that the processes 


— 
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under investigati 
vestiga i is volu 
gation in this volne must be those which theoretically 


and fund y a ase o: 
> amenta 7 leave indivi r s pa 
ally leave the individual, or his pe rents in the c 


the very yc wes 
Finally, x a to accept or reject the guidance offered 
cated, both in this a a criterion of reference. It is repented y indi- 
Ùs a process at a namie and in the later chapters, that putea c 
8, Seer h eles a social philosophy and the culture in which 
» We er fully conscious of this limitation upon our efforts 
EE oc¥ a cee ed to record in this volume the important charac 
able to Fons i ; 5 ular type of guidance which we believe to be applic- 
world. la t inking men in a free and fundamentally democratic 
donot Batis we have dealt with systems of guidancé in areas which 
y attain these standards, we have done so in the hope and 


beli 
lef tha A 
at ev itari 
en in the most totalitarian society the individual does 
ave seen the pro- 


retain 9 9 
cesses k; oe aso of chéice. We, as Editors, h 
Working magi eyes conditioned by our ewn freedom. Our 
Ment to fre _ of guidance itself reveals a philosophical commit- 
the nian om and self-direction. ,We hold that the individual has 
in his Baty ee to make choices which are neither efficient nor 
impose u est interests. And we deny that society has the right to 
eilicteney witch individual certain choices, merely for the sake of an 
as sueo. ich he or his family reject. In adopting this position We, , 
Philosoph rs, reveal that we work within the frame of reference of a 
individua]. which protests the rights of minorities and elevates the 
above th to a position of importance which in some things comes 

at of the State. 

CONCLUSIONS * ER PREE 

@. Guidance Services 


YEAR BOOK, four general con- 
is that professionalized guid- 
Chiefly þ tablished and are spreading 
tively Sec important a unctions are no longer effec- 
IN OS ay A by traditional agencies. Let us take an example: 
older and s in Western societies for the guidance given by 
oardin wiser persons. This was a ided in English 
e hore schools by the head master oF who knew 
and his parents and was acquain 


Nancj 
ia a ; A 
l position, with the occupationa 


Social 
codes in vogue, and so on. Nowadays, secondary grammar 
become mass institutions so 


Schools ; 

that rege England, as in the U.S.A., have 

n any c ers hardly know more: es of their pupils—who 

ices ear ce drawn from all ranks and classes. _In these circum- 
» 1s it strange that a specialist should be put n charge of guid- 


W , 
e have attempte 


I. The Spread; 
e Spreading of Professionalize 
collected in this 


the hou 
ted with their 
1 opportunities 
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nce or that special techniques for githering information about the 
young person being guided should be atveloped ? ; 

This feature is well illustrated by the way in which guidance tech- 
riques are spreading across the world. There is here no question about 
imitating America’, but rather of reacting to a situation which 
Americans encountered earlier than others. This is true of Australia, 
and in particular of New South Wales. Here an‘ integrated scheme 
covering the child's adjustment from school entry to occupational 
choice is geared te: a centralized State educational system. Directed 
bya“ Research, and Guidance Section ", some sixty school counsellors 
are attached either to metropolitan high schcols or to rural inspec- 
torial districts. 

Such programmes closely resemble those in America described by 
Dr. Donald E. Kitch. No doubt the Australians, being wise and modest, 
have learnt from“others. The point, however, is that they have acted 
as they have, not because they wanted to imitate others but because 
hey reacted vigorously to a new situation. It is interesting to note 
hat the converse-of the proposition we have stated also holds. That 
S, when guidance techniques are deliberately introduced into a society 
hey become agents of transformation. Dr. Lourenço Filho’s mono- 
raph-on Brazil shows how this may be. 


. Changing Role of.the Secondary School in the Guidance Process 


Traditionally, one of the aims of the secondary school in days gone 
y was to provide guidance in the affairs of life by developing the 
owers of reason and then showing how it could be applied to human 
ffairs’ Of course, the word ‘reason’ here meant more than simple 
ristotelian ratiocination. It was compounded of taste, feeling, 
motion, and logic. It implied power to discern, to separate, to analyse, 
) appreciate aesthetically. The man of refinement and sensibility, 
) it was felt, would order his conduct aright for himself, his family, 
is nation, and mankind at large. He knew what humane and civilized 
haviour meant. 

The chosen vehicles for the development of ‘reason’ in this sense 
ere literature, in which the springs of human action were laid bare, 
id philosophy, in which was displayed the right method to conduct 
ason so as to reach truth. Once truth had been perceived, the correct 
th would be illuminated, This high jdeal, to some degree a blend of 
atonism and Cartesianism, is still pursued in many countries. In the 
ench lycées, for example, one comés across many splendid examples. 
But, however magnificent it may bz, this ideal is not one which the 
condary schools of modern industrial societies can easily accept as 
tainable. One may say, indeed, that to pursue it in-this twentieth 
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century is -hase ill-o'-thù wi 
para is to chase a will-o'-thwisp. For the new mass secondary 
meena = rather characteristically, institutions which assist the total 
ae ~~ ion of the population for social and industrial ends. ‘By their 
Mikey nay be school systems allocate the young into occupa- 

£ oups and guide or even direct th 
Des em toy a 

ohjad aa i towards accepted 


In ite 2. . . 
its modern form, the guidance given by school systems seems to 


8 geen that there are basic innate differences between indi- 
cane ta Pome Y be asstimed that according to tHeir capacities they 
Citi. ana E thelr correct niche. Justice, happiness, social har- 
me la Q a iciency depend on finding the right place for the right 
(a) disc SaS basis of guidance is then thought of in terms of 
(b) la overing the aptitudes and capacities of each individual and then 
AER cing him in society 1n such a position that he will be socially 
atak and happy.* The vast number of specialisms t0-day makes such 
Engla = pried difficult. In some educational systems, like that of 
tion and, three broad groups are still being thought of and initial selec- 
Sonus terms of these groups. England differs in this from many 
ae ries only in the early age (11%) av which the broad selection 
as 3 place. There is increasingly a process of further differentiation 
of pupils go through the educational system. At each stage the range 
be ormation imparted becomes smaller, hut—so 1t seems—its depth 
stud Creased. Having completed a course of formal education the 

ent may find himself qualified only for a very limited range of 


ccupation, On the other hand, if his education had been rather 
j ə his disadvantage with 


ro . = . 
Paap he may find himself competing—t 
sig who have had ammore specialized training. Moreover, emp oyers 

Stantly demand from schools and colleges more ‘ technically 
o 


baring persons.. $ 
the e comand by industry for spe 
great sof traditional conservatism. j ah 
trained, roportion of the working population needs to be technica 
adminis They may require some training in science, in pisinn n, 
ut ie or in shorthand, typing, and other business moj ae 
and ios is a conflict between scientific training of a peee i dae 
over-s e socialized education which will help to avoid : e daii r 
c m o ing Whilst the need for the zeneral e uea e 
of ar en is generally accepted, what it should be is very m 
gument. x i 
Provida is here an illustration oft 
is such th y structuring“a situati®n. 
sented tat children are guidec int 
with specific life, possibilities. 


cialists is resisted, often simply on 
Not entirely, however. True, a 


i i i be 
he way 12 which guidance may 
ie a system of a country 
o different streams and there pre- 
if they do not fit into the 
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i ; bright or too dull, special 
i ries, because they arf too j ) 
R EO are provided, such as schools for handicapped until 
co tein to adapt themselves. Social control 1s applied, while an 
e a a í > 
iis of personal choiceenay persist. 


%. Guidance is Conditioned by Social Assumptions , 


The most basic conclusion to be drawn from the material gathered 
z is YEAR Book, and one on the importance of which we cannot in- 
se pis uch, is that ‘ guidance ' is always" deeply conditioned by the 
i bs en made by those in charge of vhe Process. This conclusion 
= unpalatable, since many technicians dre convinced that they 
keep themselves entirely? out of the business, leaving perfect freedom 
to their clients. "Our statement, therefore, needs elucidation, 

Let us begin by asking Ose mental health and 
tranquility of spirit seem to demand a Course of actign Which is amoral, 
anti-social, or Politically treaSonable, The brilliant Scientist who dis- 
i secrets to an unfriendly Power is a spectacu- 
lar case in point Such an thdividual, undeniably sane jn the legal 


s a courst of Action Which is unacceptable to the 
Society in which he lives, i 


a counsellor, 
ue advice giyen? Would 
Jel ve, neutral in its morality, uncommitted in its 
political allegiance? Obyi : 


the example just given h 
Apply‘ equally if the Zuidance Were to help rehabili 
AEDO (O ee olescent ga Ni or to channel youthful 
energies into Proper activities, or to uild q : . 

f ee €mocratic loyalties, or 
combat the excesses o Competitiveness or social Consciousness For in 
each, there has come in® play some cultural Standard or nořm, a moral 
choice has been made. c o a 

What is ‘ guidance’ then, as a social Control? Jt is Surely an instru- 
ment for the achievement of some ideologica] oal or other Thus, in 
the example just cited, the guidance ony incite the troubled scientist 
to betray his country on the grounds that he Will then ake a contri- 
bution to the dream of a world social revolution, or it may restrain 


k itio 
S N-er 
ense nslaved member of a cl 
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1S treas a i 
may che nanas of nationalism and patriotism, or perhaps it ` 
es ie edine dine sanctions against his broken oaths. But what- 
Dacor tes quay the counselling, such guidance acts as a 
accepted naka ce it specifically guides tke subject into a socially 
Geraint co in a path of action and a set of attitudes which arë 
perfectly ih ec, E and mores. And all this remains 
fan ta eae week RER the ‘guide "or counsellor eschews all tempta- 
helps his ae ority be to issue directives. , Even when he merely 
latent th his t to discover the semi-conscious préjudices or habits 
doing no ae leaving the ultimate decision abselutely to him, 
self, even ch e than helping the person in trouble to understand him- 
en the mores and the society come énto action. There is, in 


truth 
»nog ‘ Pompe : ; 
absolute ‘ non-directive ’ guidance, however one may try to 
nceivably be 


Create j f 

€ lt. ; F s 

the same Guidance in a Communist society could not co 

these ula guidarice in a caste or in a Fascist society, and none of 
be called guidance in a democracy or in a monarchic 


Society, 

Pt la Seale subtle and yet dangerous characteristic of the use of 
thinking —j a social control is its effect upon the whole process of 
logical F Its shaping vf what tke sementicist might call the psycho- 
ance lead ntext’. In its most extreme form, this perversion of guid- 
ess ekir s to the bestiality of thought-cortrol and brain-washing. In 
that le reme forms it may’ be the development of the uncritical mind 
respo ans upon authoritarianism, that evades intellectual or social 
nsibility , and seeks revealed truth or dictated action. Terror of 


"eedom į iant in a psych thic ward.or of 
thes is not alone the lot of the atient in a Psychopathic wart oi 
he faa escape from a ei t may equally be that ef 

he ‘old lag’ in ap i i 


alt f; 
i u iv H (E 
l in certain religious groups, t 

» the ¢ ie ole “22.4, organization, 
‘areer-enlisted man Im a military Orgé ne 

fyss-conscious society’ E ine BS 

ocial contro ou 
culture. 


eve? this 5 ee s 
Ver characteristic of guidance as 4 s pes 
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is inevi duct of our 

uida e we are all inevitably a prodi / 

q n s j 

zoal Ce as social control is reflected in all facets of socl 
o its link with the } 
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tages because it is in serious short supply of trained talent, or — 
fringe benefits in the form of social status or long vacations. The = 
vidual may make the final choice, but the guidance process largely 
Weights the scales through the selection of the limited choices which 
are presented as alternatives. Only a thoroughly democratic society, 
and a wealthy one at that, can afford the luxury of consciously per- 
mitting the individual to choose to be inefficiently employed merely 
because he likes that Wav of life. } 

Many educators would question what We have said. They would 
urge that although a Philosophical quest for values independent of 
sions so’ vague and general as to 


S, there was yet a way out—the 
scientific investi ation of child develo ment and of human needs. This 
B pm, 


phase of the quest for absolutes became important when natural 
scientists, rejoicing in the success of New 
think that a complete knowledge of societ 


During this phase, science was clésely associ 
with the method of induction." Know] 


edge of universal laws came 
from the compilation of innumerable r 


elated ‘facts’, + Facts’ were 


onships clearly demonstrable, 
and Consequently general laws could acquire certainty, 


But in the twentieth century the confiderice of natural scientists in 
the irrefutability of their conclusions began to wane. This process 
had, perhaps, been started in the nineteenth century by American 
philosophers like C., S, Peirce, and it gained ground as a result of im- 
portant experiments carried out,in physics by People like Michelson 
and Morley. There is no need to attempt to present a 
of the revolution that hds taken place during the last 
views taken of the methodology of their subjects by 
physicists, or chemists. The pity is that many social 
ing psychologists, have failed to realize that the peop 
as models themselves have changed Pe Wire and t 

d E attempting to imitate metltods 0 esearc 
ge oa d j alaa by those who Invented them. Thus, 
thinking in the social sciences too often follows the | 
teenth-century optimists in terms both of objectives and’ of methods. 

is a real danger that psychologists might believe tuat they can 

a re an objective bait Este Nl Philosophers haye held 

i tional argument. 

i e i a he is introdubed merély as a warning against 
apeanting unceitivelly social values*which, it is claimed, have been 
established ‘scientifically’. It is a warning against the too easy 


brief description 
fifty years in the 
mathematicians, 
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generalization that we can know, objectively, the needs of society. 
There is a sense—albeit a vague one—in which we may talk of 
“social stability ' and ‘ social efficiency ’. Moreover, it may be possible, 
as we have attempted, to outline some problems associated with these 
statements, But this is not to claim that it is possible to achieve from 
Social science results as generally acceptable as those of the physical 
sciences, e 

Two aspects of the human sciences militate against this: so far, 
controlled environmental conditions—except in trivial matters—can- 
not be established. Secondly, the instruments of testing, on which the 
apparent objectivity of the natural sciences rests, are as open to criti- 
Cism, objection, and disagreement in social science as the results them- 
selves. We should move cautiously. The sdcial sciences may be 
advancing in the quality of their analysis and description, but the basic 
Assumptions of testing techniques, statistical surveys, aad the rest need 
More thorough study. This is not to deny their practical usefulness, 
but to guard against the belief that what is done in the name of science 
Nas an unquestioned validity. Consider ,the bearing. of this on the 
Problem faced by one who gives advice in the field of morals. If he 
accepts absolute standards, which transcend immediate conditions, his 
ability to help may depend on the cliènt accepting the same basic 
tenets. On the other hand, his responsibility to society is such that De 
may feel compelled to point out what the normative values are with- 
out committing either himself or the person asking advice. 7. 

t would always seem that the responsibility of the counsellor 


tw 4 ives in terms of social rob- 
Ofold. He has to balance the advice he gives slg he cuid? ee 


indi a in terms of the individual's prO ake a choice with- 
~ vidual to a position from which he is able to mi dual the ability 
te hi aking it for him. He has to develop i thout making 

ork out the implications of certain be g that he 


and : : T 
evaluating them for him. This 1$ very at least 


sh ; ; 
eng help the individual to adjust to rae ee 


i 

ag tant criterion of guidance is 

that 8 problems is often a most unhappy is ia 

me: adjustment to a society is necess happiness. 

with by an individual to society-aṣ-it-is leads to hap. -t there can 
a fessor Langeveld in being sceptica] aa 

Stating Perts in happiness Furt ermo jf jt were fi 

Went “the need a? the child’, particularly i social and cultural 

Enyip Common to‘ every child inpespect\® of dì 

Onment, Indeed, the phrase the “needs 
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meaning only when the social context is also described. : i 
This view of ‘ guidance’ from the ‘hdividual’s point of view does not 
lead to his helplessness. It is conceived as an attempt to provide him 
with the equipment to make his own decisions in the field of occupa- 
tion, aesthetic appreciation, moral behaviour, p 
Who is to be responsible for undertaking ‘ guidance ' of this sort? 
Many agencies already exist. Their function, as we have tried to show, 
are changing partly because they lack the speci 
which guidance has tō be based, or because social organization has 
placed them in a position Where they are unable to help. What is 
evident is that there are many more institutions through which ‘ guid- 
ance ' is channelled than evér before. The traditional ones, the family, 
the school, and the Church, are losing some of their functions and 
taking on new ones. But youth clebs, political ‘parties, national 
governments, labour organizations, and voluntary associations are now 
more and more concerned with problems of guidince, Some of these 
new institutions are loosely associated with the traditional ones. But 
this is not always the case. , A problem both for society generally and 
for the individual in particular is to decide which of these institutions 
should provide which kind of guidance. One choice any young person 
has to make is: From whom should‘ seek advice? My parents? My 
schoolmaster? The l4bour exchange officer? The priest? And always 
comes the question—wa¢; js and what is to guide the guides? Not 
only does the concept of ‘guidance’ vary, but social conditions 
influence the particulars of the solutions, Similarities are found in all 
countries, no doubt, but what is str’king about the contributions in this 


voluxne are thé fundamental differences in approach. Even when the 
techniques are similar “and the developing listitutional forms some- 
what alike, the objectiyes and Philosophy behind them differ radically. 

portance given to the 


Much of this difference lies in the, view of the im 
accorded to social and 


alized knowledge on 


individual as such, and also in the validity 
moral standards. 


General Trends in Guidance 


The final major section in this volume is a summary of the theory 
and practices described in it. More important, it js an appraisal by a 
distinguished leader in the guidance field, Professor Ruth Strang. Her 
conclusions will be welcomed by the educator who is a layman in 
guidance, and will be ‘reassuring tő social scientists Working in allied 
fields. For Professor’Strang has concluded that there truly is “nothing 
new under the sun ”, and that what is new is merely the Wider and 
more effective practice of what nas been known theoretically for a 

-yery long time. In identifying trends which appear to represent the 
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best current thought and practicawithin the profession, she mentions 
four. ` 

The first is a trend towards more participation by teacherssin the 
guidance programme, a reversal of the former policy of restricting 
guidance activities to trained professionals. In this there seems to be 
a recognition of the, importance of continued and daily contacts with 
the person seeking guidance and a lessening of the emphasis on difficult 
testing techniques and clinical methods. p 

The second is a trend towards developmental guigance. This is in 
part an effort to apply the guidance process to the whole personality 
of the individual rather than to fragmented elements such as his voca- 
tion, health, education, etc. In part too it is an_effort to continue the 
process through the years so that the individual receivas help when he 
needs it and in a manner which is consistent with his physical and 
social maturation. © s 

The third is a trend towards client-centred counselling. This was 
recognized as basic from the first planning of the volume, and is 
included in the working definition adopted. But in, the sense that 
Professor Strang uses it, Client-centre® counselling includes not only a 
social context of freedom and self-direction, but also newly developed 
techniques which are presumed to be helpful ip achieving this goal. 
The guidance officer attempts to set the stage so that the client sees 
for himself the basic issues and makes his Choice for himself—always 
from among socially acceptable perceived alternatives. And prom- 
ment among the new techniques are non-directive counselling, per- 
Missive guidance activities, and various elements drawn from the | field 
of group dynamics, such as shared leadership. , 

The fourth is a trend towards what Professor Strang calls the (eam 
approach”. In the complexity of modern life, few if any individuals 
are equipped to give adequate guidance in many fields or to collect o 
formation through many specialized techniques. This makes almos 
inevitable the use of various facilities, sometimes grouped ina Pe 
Sometimes drawn from various agencies of the community hips‘ 
Client is to achieve the desideratum of continuity in his relations ie 
and co-ordination between the many behaviour-conditioning mca 
it will be necessary to establish some unifying binding force. PEREN 
mental, of course, is a common and recognized,social philosophy —~“S0 
that, in different agencies and at.different times, the e i ae 
1S not applied to conflicting and antagonistic ends. iat ‘ak 
essential will be some systematic continuity 1n the ae X E 
tenance of records, the wise use of guidance information temp y 
ey, and controlled by professional ee i NA! Editors, hate 

this analysis, we would add one rete 
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been impressed by the degree to which the experimental approach has 
been effective in discovering new and fruitful techniques, such as the 
various group and community methods of diagnosis and treament. We 
are impressed, too, by the way in which new insights gained by psy- 

.chiatrists in remedial work throw light on the problems and difficulties 
of ordinary people. Here, as in surgery and in Psychology, it seems 
that the study of the diseased and abnormal helps one to understand 
better the usual and normal. 

In closing this brief examination of thé guidance process in its rela- 
tion to education to-day, one may well be puzzled at the apparent 
simplicity of the area which has been advanced as a new and important 
educational discipling. Here is no profound and esoteric corpus of 
knowledge to:master. With one or two notable exceptions, the tests 
and techniques are relatively simple in theory, even though at times of 
questionable validity in practice. In the past the major emphasis has 
been placed on collecting and verifying the knowledge, and it is only 
relatively recently that the more important and more difficult tech- 
nique of acting-upon the kmowlédge has become the principal focus of 
attention. In the limited ‘area 6f communication much has been done, 
and the guidance officer is to-day better equipped to transmit to the 
student his analysis of the pertinent data, and even his evaluation of 
the intangible and emotional factors. Group techniques and coun- 
selling methods may be invoked and persénal decisions taken by the 
client. These are influenced by the guidance leader, who is not and 
cannot be truly neutral. Yet in theory, and largely in practice, these 
techniques*are,not difficult to understand. But in spite of its apparent 
simplicity the new orientation is highly promising and may transform 
education. ; 

Successful guidance ĉepends upon a skill infinitely more difficult to 
acquire than formal techniques.” It depends upon warmth of per- 
sonality, a depth of humanity, and a breadth of personal experience 
which only the gifted few possess. These men, whether they be the 
‘Mr. Chips’ of the English public school, or the professionally trained 
technicians of the American guidance clinic, will find their reward in 
the enriched lives of those they “ help through their own efforts to 
discover and develop their potentialities, both for personal happiness 

and social usefulness.* . 
c R. KING HALL. 
á 7 Š J. A. Lauwerys, 
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SECTION I 
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HISTORICAL, AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
BACKGROUND OF GUIDANCE 


` 


WE note that everywhere, and at all times, individuais have been con- 
Strained, directed, and influenced in various ways and through various 
Social agencies; formal edacation is one of them. What is of particular 
interest is how and with what objectives thesesprocesses have taken 
Place, Historical, sociological, and anthropological “evidence illu- 
Minates a complex pattern of present-day social problems. 
_ Historically, two broad social objectives can be distinguished. One 
ìs that of achieving social efficiency, the ‘other social security. The 
first involyed the development of occupational differentiation, the 
Second included defence against external danger and safeguards against 
internal dissension. The achievement of these objectives tended to 
result in social stability; at least in societies within which change was 
Minimal and took place extremely slowly. Toegain insight into the 
Institutionalization of these objectives we: have invited analyses of 
historic communities—of Ancient India, of tribal Africa, of Islamic 
Countries, of Brazil, and of countries in the Western world. Evi- 
dently, social organization and the conditions under which changes 
ave occurred differ very widely. Moreover, the philasopties behind 
them show quite fundamental differenges. Consequently the solutions 
Offered to the problems associated with social efficiency and social har- 
mony vary from culture to culture. A whole complex of factors came 
together to make things as they wefe and to influence the direction of 
change. 

Each society has, however, its agencies of guidance and its systems 
of constraints. The leadership of the chief, the prince, the priest, ‘the 
Medicine-man, among others, has been important in exacting con- 

ormity, Taboos, social octracism, ridicule, ritual, legal codes, and 
Punishments have played their part within the general system of social 
Pressures, Rules of marriage and inheritance “commonly helped to 
Stabilize society and have provided for occupat‘onal—including leader- 
ship—differentiation. = : 

_ The family or ‘tribe’ has from ‘earliest times exerted a powerful 
influence on all its membe:'s, and particularly on the young. Jn simple 
Societies this role has been almost all-inclusive; moral, vocational, and 
Social training has been the responsibility of the senior member of the 
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family or the chief (head) of the tribe¢ The articles by Professor a 
charyya and by Professor Raum show how, under various influences, 
the traditional and highly organized systems of guidance have changed. 
They are illustrative, however, of changes which have been Wrought in 
Western societies through the development of certain philosophies, 
the growth of cities, and industrialization, with its increased differen- 
tiation of occupation and specialization. 

Special agencies have met these new demands. With this develop- 
ment a moral issSue—not new but to-day more compelling than ever 
before—confronts us: On what grounds is the authority to offer guid- 
ance based? The relationship between the parent and child—as Pro- 
fessor Langeveld and Rrofessor Arnaud Reid both point out—is unique. 
But to-day the authority of parents (and consequently of the family) is 
challenged by innumerable and often competing institutions. Who 
has the moral right to offer guidance? The family? Theschool? The 
Church? The political party? The State? And when the guidance 
offered by two or more institutions or persons conflicts, what then? 
How can the pioblem be resolyéd? The answers show fundamental 
differences, Authority may be’based on the ‘needs’ of society, the 
‘ needs’ of children, on religious, psychological, or scientific know- 
ledge. ' 

It is because of the pre2minent importance of this moral question 
that this Section is introduced by philosophical articles dealing with it. 


educetional and psychdlogical research. 


tainly been guilty of all the mistakes which car. possibly be made in the 
field ”, he yet wishes to “ deal with some fundamental 


- . between freedom and 
ndamental question of 
ethics of how we ought to evaluate devisions and actions.” 

: Wa as expressions of per- 
sonal opinion—show how the issue is being resolved. They indicate 
what concepts of guidance have emerged over the centuries—and in 
different societies. Froza the various points of view can be drawn the 
recognition now generally accorded to the importance of the individual 
vis-à-vis society. This is reflected in the attention paid to handicapped 
children and pr D So iere = ck al, them more useful 

jety but also for ; 
members of society ° THE EDITORS. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
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Some Considerations on the Ethics of Guidance 


AS guidance activities are educational in essente, the ethics of guid- 
ance are closely connected with the foundations of education. 
Experts in guidance have long since known this. Yet an impressive 
number of even authoritative publications appear to be unaware of 
this relationship or pay only incidental attention to it. There is, 
furthermore, a certain amount of superiority or neglect noticeable in 
the general attitude towards any field of theoretical analysis in which 
the idea of education plays arole. This makes it all the more desirable 
to draw attention to the educational basis of guidance. We must limit 
Ourselves in view of our task to an analysis of this complex problem 
in terms of ethics. The more systematic treatment “of some basic 
2 Oblems follows later. The subject as a whole cannot, of course, be 
Cated fully in so short än essay as this. > i ° 


The Problems in Practice 


ae heen if anything, isa kind of help. Is there such a thing as 
x a helping other people is concerned? Are we not free to 
fe Sa ne as generous, as devoted in our help as we can ke? Is not 
wher. ow man should be? And should we not be even*more devoted 
ives i aay are concerned? Chiléren who never asked for their 
other bet who are, since they are alive now, more helpless than any 
engs in the world? - 
fd ard are the more helpless since this place where we receive them 
soul Paa a quiet one. Little has been realized of what a naïve 
Ras ig said it would be: ‘The Century of the Child unless: 
e chil Hs of the suffering child that was meant; an era of pity for 
Many c and of constructive initiative in favour of what after so 
Ufferin €nturies finally became an object of public attention, the 
hould child, If this era is ours, are we not to do what we can? 
and th here be any other limit to our duty but that of our stupidity 
et at of our material means? A 7 
salvation then build up an omnipresent network of protection and 
Y th n. Let there be no step unguided, no decision unpremeditated 
fo ee expert; let there be no moment of uncertainty, let man 
ife cing helpless on his way to happiness and in the business ofe 
> Let him learn the technique of life in time and—this for all 
31 
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things—let man become far more sensitive to any situation in which 
the layman should seek the advice of the expert. Let him become an 
expert in asking advice in time. ae , 
“ This world is a wicked place", said the theologian in former days, 
‘preaching to his unsuspecting flock at regular intervals. He also 
offered inducements in all seriousness and gave severe warnings, show- 
ing the way which, though straight and narrow, led to safety. More 
enlightened times—ovr times—brought, among other blessings, social 
sciences, statistlts, child guidance and Vocational guid 
technic testing and the selection of the right m 
To become this right man-a person has to 
right way at an early age. 
leads to safety. Secular pr 


ance, psycho- 
an for the right place. 
“begin walking along this 
For this way, too, is narrow and it, too, 
iests, not in black but in white gowns, 
attend the layman all along this road to his unanticipated benefits, 
which result ih his secularized salvation. At the end of both roads 
angels flap their wings. ‘Angels from Heaven or from Hollywood. 
“Come into my heaven”, they sing, offering eternity or, alternatively, 
a life of comfert. In short’: happiness in one ‘ frame of reference ' or 
in the other. Since fratnes of reference are socially conditioned, it 
does not matter in the least whether people teke their happiness with 
or'without metaphysics. 

There is indeed a reservation to this last point : happiness should not 
disturb other people's happinesses.... This brings other people in. 
They can be easily disturbed. But who decides whether they are 


reasonable or not? On the horizon of these considerations the 
shadow of conflict looms: he who has the strongest muscles or the 
greatest hysterical talent may develop into the man whose happiness 


is most easily disturbed. Such a man is a tyrant. The man Hitler was 
one. He had very përsonal tas 


A tes and extremely definite opinions 
about .. . guidance. ‘ 


Organized Happiness 


Everything was organized in Hitaly.1 No decision was unsuper- 
vised. No ‘uncertainty was ever reasonab 


i l le in that country, all was 
always clear. It was as in James Stephen’s poem on Nora Criona, 
beginning :— 


I have léoked him round and looked him 
Know everything that hewill do. ... 

He cannpt do a thing but I 

Peep to find the reason why 

For I love him 


through 


n 


—and ending accordingly = 


An archetype authoritarian state. ' 
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Yesterday he gripped her tight 
And cut her throat—and serve her right! 

Still, in Hitaly, as everywhere, there was a,very disturbing fact: 
children are not borne by the state or by themselves but by parents, 
What, however, are parents? In them the natural law of cause and 
effect materializes, they have instincts which result in children. 
Sometimes they must have many children, since soldiers, carpenters, 
or doctors are needed; sometimes they should be ashamed of produc- 
Ng More eaters so light-hearcedly. Obviously even parents as child- 
Producing stock are objects cf guidance. All we can say is, that 
Parents are the humans who serve in Nature's process of producing 
children, Some people think all this has little tado with parents and 
children, They see a difference between the living ,oung of the 
Numan race and children. They see a difference between what they 
call human parenthood and ‘being with young’. They believe that 
“man parenthood is robbed of its essential significance when it is 
identified with the biological process əf producing young. Many 
Parents think having children is quite fur. And, once the children 
are there, they create—these people say--a responsibility. The 
response the young being demands in order to become a child, is: 
to be accepted as “a being at whose disposal an adult places himself 
Most Personally ”, as “a being to educate and to care for”. Unless 

1S silent question is answered in the affirmative, the young being 
annot, or can only with great difficulty, change into a child. This 
Positive answer may coincide with the instant of conception or of 

“th and in that way precede the question, but this is not necessarily 

e case. A child may come into existence long after its birth and it 
Need not be the parents who made it into one. The child is a result 

- à personal educative intention, and so are the parents. Neither 
Pregnancy nor child-bearing make one into a parent. The parent is 

ngenital with the child only when the former personally assumes 
p arenthood as the full guarantee of this particular child’s life, i.e. only 
tesi personally assumes the task of helping this child to its utmost 

"ation of human life does he become a parent instead of a 

getter, s 
in pe Experiences after the First World War with pras babies 
World r homes (experiences that were confirm=d a 3 e Second 
them is ea show that many of the children diz even if the care for 

> iologically speaking, excellent.” They need more. Conse- 
a +. 


2 — 
Fi ibi a 
gischen bibliography on this subject see: H. Hetzer in Handbuch der pädago- 
DP. tg ilieukunde (Herausgeg. von A. Båsemann, Schroedel, Halle a. S., 1932), 

273; R, A. Spitz in The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, Vol. 1, pp, 


73~ 
E Chago Publ. Co., London, 1945). See Spitz also et al. Vol. II. 
‘Bie, 
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quently ‘ guidance only’, guidance as an activity, a skill, and an 
organization can only be secondary and subordinate to home educa- 
tion. 

‘Guidance only’ may have well-organized advisory bodies and 
agencies, well-chosen activities of the various agencies, a well-covered 
field, and a perfect technique. Yet, are we still in Hitaly or is it 
another form of social canalization? The man who is absolutely 
marvellous at testing, who knows perfectly well the sort of stuff he 
has there, who’ understands everything about the possibilities of a 
social career. for the child in question or about the choice of the right 
school or how his parents should change their attitude, might well be 
on his way to becoming a prize bully, a liberal exponent of an authori- 
tarian mentai attitude: ‘Thou shalt be happy’. ‘Liberal’, for there 
1S no secret police or concentration camp to deprive you of a social 
future. _But even so, the adviser does tell the manager not to take you 
for the job you are applying for, or he tells you not to try to become 
an engineer or a psychiatrist, adding: “ Of course you are perfectly 
free to follow-your own ideas-in the end” (implying: “I have only 
given you my advice on the evidence of scientific psychological 
examinations. I have seen thousands of boys,and girls but, of course, 
I ċan be mistaken”) His wings flap angelically though authority may 
be hovering in the background as a faint threat. Even the most tact- 
ful adviser may actually function as a meze propaganda-specialist who 
evades or silently overthrows our reserve with perfect mastery of 
strategy. On the other hand, should: we not be led to good decisions 
when, as so often, we lack the wisdom, the maturity, or the energy to 
take them ourselves and at the right moment? But, who must lead 
us then? And when does inducement become pressure or trickery? 


Laws of Human Nature and Guidunce 

Should we then offer a deeper respect to freedom? To the spon- 
taneous development of man’s inborn personality? Should not the 
laws of the child's nature guide us? “Few people nowadays are likely 
to challenge the view that the curriculum is made for the child, not 
the child for the curriculum ”’, said The Times Educational Supplement 
a few years ago. All these anti-authoritarian discoveries and promo- 
tions of the child’s# innate self-creative tendencies’ aiid of the neces- 
sary ‘creative freedon ’, solve—tp some people’s minds at least—the 
problem of guidanre by making it largely a question of studying 
nature's laws at work in the selr-creation and of giving adequate sup- 
port, at the right moment, according to those laws. Often in this 
strange combination of self-creation and determination by the natural 
laws of development, an old romantic biologism is at work: man and 
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everything in him—according to that metaphysical hypothesis—can 
be completely understood as a mere continuation of evolution, 
Though man is the peculiar being that developed this hypothesis and 
also its pros and cons, yet he remains just the younger brother of fish, 
rat, and ape. X ; ; ; 

But,this younger brother isa self-interpreting animal. Now, only 
an animal in whose life there is real uncertainty, can be in need ‘of 
self-interpretation. “. . . l'homme, unique animal sur terre, qui ne 
sait qu'une chose, c'est qu'il ne sait rien—pas même Ce qu'il est ”, says 
Vercors, the well-known Frefich novelist. And only the animal that 
lives in a world whose? meaning is not fully conditioned by his in- 
stinctive equipment can be uncertain. Such an anim 1 
leaves a lacuna oy—which comes to the same thing—in which another 
energy (‘ spirit’, ‘reason’, and so on) plays a basic role, is truly an 
animal living with possibilities, This means that the subject not only 
considers a choice but is also involved in the situation in which the 
problem arises. To have possibilities means that there is an inner, 
self-creative process going on in the realization of certain possibilities.* 
But if that is so, the limits of ancient ‘and modern evolutionistic inter- 
pretations of human Personalityshave been exceeded. Guidance loses 
its simplicity when personality is no longer a product of development 
and adaptation only, but contains indeed a factor of creative self- 
interpretation. Inside thé child an inner activity is going on which 
gradually takes over on the child’s own account and as a shared 
initiative, whatever act of education or whatever influence is directed 
towards him. It is this Process of introjection that decides the child’s 
educability. But the vesy same process is also called the self-education 


of the child. And rightly so, when we look at it from within the 
child’s life, " j 


° 


al in which instinct 


Artifact, Artificiality, and Wisdom 


ice arms its eyes with instruments and theories. The scientist’s 


is made possible by these tools and at the same time it is limited 
Y their characteristics, 


What he sees or understands may be an arti- 
ools themselves. The expert's eye is ‘ armed ’. 
ks through his instruments. The parents’ eye 
may be blinded—though love makes eyes clear-sighted as well. : 

© have seen, meanwhile, that the only possibility for the child to 
me morally self-responsible lies-in an intricate ensemble and inter- 


Scier 
vision 


Eco; 


Drot educating and self-educating forces, but we are becoming 
mi aiy the way—amounts to the very definition of consciousness and 
ind, va 
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aware that in this ensemble some instruments play the basic melody. 
Whoever joins the orchestra from outside (though he may be a skilful 
performer on his own instrument) may cause cacophony. Funda- 
mentally, human life is sso composed that the child and its parents 
should produce this basic melody, sometimes improvising very freely. 
He who joins in with too much ease may be overconfident: the bag- 
pipe in the symphony orchestra. To join in may result in artificiality, 
however skilful the help is administered. Here, then, are two types 
of educational danger : the artifact and the artificiality of outside help. 

Many an ^rtifact found its way into guidance via psychiatric, 
psychopathological, and psychological thinking. ‘Psychopathic type ' 
seems to be of this kind. As another example we may mention the 
idea of the I.Q’, which for many years was widely accepted; and all is 
well as long as we do not ask what corresponds to it in the personal 
reality of the subject. ‘Weakness of will’, no less, certainly, than 
the ‘ strong will’, are such products of the ‘armed ' eye. The“ latency 
period’ in libido-development is another example. Such a period 
results from Freud's general’ theory of sexual development in the pre- 
ceding years of life, a descriptioh which might very well be an artifact 
altogether. 2 “ 

How can parents protect their children against all this? Parents are 
responsible for the mentalmake-up of their children. What in former 
times was believed to be mentally inherited has since been dismissed 
from this noble place and is understood to be the result of unconscious 
influence, identification of child with educator, and so on. “It is 
always the parents ”—a leading psychoanalytic psychiatrist of France, 
Mme Bonaparte, proclaims— “ who provide vs with neurosis, anxiety, 
and conscience’’.t Parents are the most expert-laymen we know in 
this world, as lovers arè laymen in love. Nevertheless, parents as well 
as lovers should be wiser. They’ could, with impunity, make them- 
selves wiser. So let us have child psychologists, thild psychiatrists, 
psychoanalysts, child guidance clinics, boards, committees, councils, 
and school psychologists, educational psychologists, courses for future 
and inexperienced parents, et alii." 

“There is a crying need for parental education in any compre- 
hensive plan for adult education for child guidance,” we read. “ More 
and more parents find it difficult to carry out the job of parenthood 
in a manner adequate *to the demands of our times. More and more 

it difficuit or impossible to protect the marital relation 


eople find 3 3 ae 
eae the disruptive encroachments of the pests and fatiguing tempo 


a théorie des instincts (Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 


“Introduction à | 
1951), p. 180. 
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of modern life, especially in crowded communities. The changing 
conditions of man’s existence demand of everyone a degree of personal 
maturity which these very conditions render increasingly difffcult of 
achievement,” says the well-known Bernard Glueck,’ thus summing 
up the emergency situation in which guidance came into existence. 
Guidance seems, then, to be the sum total of organized wisdom where 
Spontaneous wisdorii fails. But can we be wise in somebody else's 
place? Can we advise a person to be wise? 

Ethics of Help i 

We will now come Wack to some of the major problems we met, 
somewhat sceptically, in the previous section. -Basically they seem to 
be: Why do we help anybody at all? Why should wë help the help- 
less? Do we anticipate reciprocity and is our help of other people 
really a roundabout way of soliciting their help in case of our own 
helplessness? Do we pay an old debt back? These two hypotheses 
Start from the same idea of reciprocity in transaction. 

Even if in many cases they may ‘explain to a certain extent the 
Psychological motivation of individuals, théy do not answer the ques- 
ton, whether this motivation is-the mast fundamental one from the 
cles Point of view. The moral question is, why we should help the 
ep not: why we do help the helpless ithe answer to this ques- 
devas €quires consideration of a series of basic facts, which cannot be 

eloped elaborately here but must be indicated briefly in order to 
ave a clear view of the foundatigns of the whole structure. 
2 


Q 


kä Bun 
Freedom to Help Other People s . 

r helpless person apparently is supposed to be in a state in which 
Mone become or remain human: he is hungry and cannot ache 
en me he will die; he cannot make up his mind about the oe 
ia Otession, he will not be able then to build up an independent life. 
toe cee as to what are the minimum prerequisites of this poe 
e of life may differ to some extent, but some of them are pretty 
aa rally accepted by mankind as long as they are conditions without 
e ich life simply does not work (a person must have a Hag N be 
of and fostered, he must have a society around him to tell what ms 
chaviour are to be preferred to others, and so on). The intuitive o 
Systematic consideration of those:minimum cunditions of human life 
Presupposes an idea of what is human about huma: 
hen we speak about the duty of helping, ° 


Ernest Harms (Child Care 


n life. 
f educating, on the 


5 
Pupp’ Glueck in Handbook of Child Guidance, Ed. by 
+ New York, 1947), P. 17. 
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part of those responsible for the child's life, the parents and their 
generation as a whole—the responsible generation—and of the right 
to be educated, to be guided on the part of the child, we are accepting 
an idea of human life of one kind or another, and we are, anticipating 
the child's wish to enter this sort of life. Such a theory about the 
human character of this human life is, consequently, a normative 
theory, for it tells what is to be the aim of what we should do. Such 
a theory may decide that we have the duty to give help inasmuch as 
this help produces the basic conditions ior a person to become or 
remain human. ™ 

Of course, we might act iyconsistently enough to decide—and such 
a decision would be a very human act—not to continue to be human 
any more.... > 

So the sentence “ We help a child because he cannot help himself ” 
means, morally speaking: “ We help a child in erder to aid him to 
enter the realm of the opportunity of this human life . . . whatever 
this word means exactly.” Psychologically it may mean, for example: 
“I help this child because Icanuot stand the sight of this craving or 
suffering.” Help in the sense of educational help, of social help, of 
help in the development of personaljty, always presupposes such an 
idea and amounts consequently always to an interpretation of human 
life in terms of action. The action here is: the help given, and what 
is thereafter done by the advisee in his le as a result of the help 
(choice of a career or a spouse, changed attitude towards certain 
aspects of life or towards people). Now if help is such a basic condi- 
tion for human. life, imother words, if help be life’s first command- 
ment, it is still not clear-whether there is sucha thing as ethics of the 
help itself. We must help—all right, but: is there any limit to our 
freedom where helping other people is what we have in mind? 


Help, the Helper, and the Helped 

If guidance is to mean anything at all, we are probably free to help 
the helpless. Yet there are conditions and limitations, which can be 
summed up ii) one sentence : help—to be real help—should not result 
in greater helplessness of the one whom we try to help. It cannot 
always result in the complete elimination of helplessness, but this 
should be its general sim. Consequently, help should aim at the self- 
reliance of the one helped, who should learn to help himself or should 
acquire the material means and courage to do so. Incidental help— 
e.g. information about an unemotional fact—most easily satisfies this 
requirement. Awareness of the darger is particularly necessary where 
help—by the nature of the situation or by the personal inclination of 
the helper—tends to be repeated. In any process of educational help 
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it is of greater and more fundamental importance to be aware of the 
end than of the beginning. . s 

Yet, help should come in time. But it should begin only ‘fat the 
Moment when it becomes evident that there, is an approaching help- 
lessness with which the „individual himself cannot deal—if only we 
allow him some time—or at least cannot do so without harm to his 
Personality. This qüestion of helping the child in time is particularly 
‘portant. For even when the child feels able to cope with life, he 
may be on the verge of an emergency. If help is not given in time the 
result may be that he feels ‘let down ', betrayed, unable to cope with 
ife afterall. Should help, however, come too easily, then the child 
May conclude that life cannot be faced without help; that life is a 

angerous or a very difficult affair; that action is a rick better to be 
avoided as much’ as possible. The result is the development in the 
child of two different kinds of passivity, and a decreased educability. 
Help by any educational agency other than the parents or the school 
will always be late, and of these two the parents have the best chance 
© be in time, But naturally: only the best chance. . 
Intensity of Influence , 

Now, though it is true that morally and educationally speaking it is 
Very often better to help a person by putting the tools at his disposal 
than by doing the job for him, or even with him, yet a few conditions 
have to be met. If we leave the child to find and try out for himself, 
risks have to be considered, as we have already seen. The child's feel- 

Of security is the basic capital of his life's enterprise. Ve may not 
fat into it by allowing matters to take their own course. If this is the 
-"eedom of the child it is incompatible with the educator's respon- 
sibility, For, even when all goes well—that ‘is, without accidents— 
the Child’s life goes by. And education must come to an end, for one 
hens the child has to take over the full responsibilities of social and 

"Son 


al life. The wisdom of ‘find out for yourself ’ depends upon 
oe available for education in the life of a human being in any 
ure, 


aim The folly of evasiveness and vagueness in the pursuit of the 
suff of education shows itself most clearly. Educators who have not 
iclently recognized this point have produced infantile adults. 
de o decisions as to the moment and the kind of help offered should be 
ermined by a wise consideration of life’s time-schedule. To solve 
trib Problem, help has often to be divided into small portions, dis- 
Sain an: Over small periods of time. We will probably hope then to 
ver im intensity of effect what we lose in length of time. This, how- 
influ, raises the problem of the disturbing character of certain intense 
“ences, administered by people who do not deal personally with the 
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child except during short periods of strong influence. This applies as 
much, though not in the same sense, to psychiatrists as to commercial 
distributors of sensation and to people who by an emotional incident 
violate the child’s equilibrium. Whoever is limited in the time he has 
to help a child, has to take full responsibility for the intensity of his 
influence and its impact on educational situations other than the one 
he can actually control. s 
We may limit our, period of influence in yet another way: by 
restricting our ficld of action (e.g. to remedial reading), or by choosing 
only some essential points out of a wider field (e.g. vocational informa- 
tion only) and leave the rest.to personal experience, parental initiative, 
the school, and so on. So in the case of vocational information we 
might leave it to the boy to watch the local blacksmith or watch- 
repairer at work; the visit to a farm might be left to his parents’ 
initiative, whereas the school might decide to study a factory. The 
very time-limit on education also makes shared activity and common 
responsibility by the different.educating agents necessary. This evi- 
dently should result in their co-vperating as a matter of principle and 
under the moral supremacy of the parents (as we shall point out later). 
In the meantime we have taken for granted.that the aim of help is 
not in itself. Some guiders may be so absorbed by their technique of 
diagnosing, producing records, that to a large extent these means 
replace help. The aim of help, howeve:, is in the growing self- 
responsibility of the child. History proves, moreover, that there are 
educators and governments whose intentions are completely different, 
even, opposite. In what are commonly referred to as democratic 
countries, guiders may oppose such intentions and wish to exercise 
influence to the contrary. This may very well amount equally to a 
“ welfare-tyranny of Utopia ” (Aldous Huxley), just like the one they 
are opposed to. Only as a part of a larger educating community, in 
which the parents also are freely participating, can a guider co- 
-operate in exercising such an influence. Good guidance work cannot 
be done by a person who is unrelated to the basic and general educa- 
tional conviction of a community. This does not mean that he need 
identify himself with those convictions. He must, however, be able 
genuinely to respect the best intentions of an educational community. 
If he cannot do that; either he has to change openly into a general 
educational leader, a missionary, or + propagandist—or he has to leave. 


Training and Selection of the Helper 

Nevertheless, we may still say shat we thelp to help. Yet, as we 
saw, the first motivation for help is not that we can help the child but 
that we must or may do it, This brings in those who guide, ‘the 
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guiders ", When we train them and educationists (in general)—inclua- 
ing those who prefer to be called psychologists, therapists, or some- 
thing of the kind that does not reveal the humiliating wuth—their 
training should not primarily be concerned wish techniques. Methods 
are secondary—at the least—to an implicit understanding of the ethics 
of help, that can express itself only in the personality of the guider, or 
In the personality ofthe educationist. Personality being the Way in 
which this particular individual (who goes in for guidance) is actually 
identical With certain norms*of conduct and, conseqúently, with cer- 
tain moral values. A good guider is not primarily an individual who 
1S a master of guidance-methods, who knows all about it and practises 
Successfully when called upon, but a person who already has an atti- 
tude of good help when he chooses the profession. In*this sentence 
the word ‘attitude’ means that this person is, consciously or uncon- 
Sclously, directed towards the understanding of where and how this 
kind of help may be given. So may, for example, the strikingly 
mature and motherly young woman be psychologically as unfit for 
this kind of help as the slightly virile? pePhaps seemingly insensitive 
type. But both may be able to develop the right attitude, the one with 
much sacrifice of her inclination to give more of her warmest feelings, 
the other by a process of opening-up, exposing herself to human con- 
tacts she used to shy away from. Morally, however, both must be 
guided by the same principles of help. i 

In a vague sense, generosity might be referred to as the psycho- 
Ogical basis of such an attitude, and many young people want to be 
generous, It may induce them to become docters, priests, politicians, 
Sociologists, nurses, trade-union leaders, founders of a co-operative 
Shop, housewives, and so on. It may induce them to choose guidance 
itae During the training of guiders a generaf attitude of generos m 
For $ made specific, if this training’ has any educational vanes 
beni ong ume the ideal of the profession found its expresioa 
eee Such as ‘ psychological engineer’. Though those who So EA 

: Pted, or tolerated such a term, were striving towards the mode ‘ 
Objectivity of natural science, at the same time the expression reveals 
an artificial attitude: one of the artificer toward’ his material. at 
attitude which, applied to an educational situation, in nearly Ai 
respects either reveals naivety or betrays the arrggance of a ore 
(in tina lives’ out of the ‘materials’ of a particular human being 

€ role of a subject),* 5 

_ We'll have to stop fies E, of the fact that this wo 
° See my Concise Theory ObEsication [Dutch edition, 4th rev., 1952: Beknopte 
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cation—even if we have good reason to be highly critical of our- 
selves and of our profession. If the professional ideal must be ex- 
pressed in the form ef a person, then the figure of the friend or the 
uncle comes nearer thaa that of the worker with inorganic substance. 
' The selection and the training of the guider must be based upon the 
fact that these young men and women choose a career in which they 
will have to deal with, i.e. take direct moral responsibility in the lives 
of, living persons. And a person is a living mor. 
able to imprové or lower his own standards,’ 

It is understandable that young péople at the 
entrance cannot yet acceptthemselves in the role of ‘friend’ or ‘uncle’ 
—terms, of course, that are Suggested only by wrong phrases like 
psychologicai engineer, but that have no realistic meaning at all. Many 
of these students are still too immature to enter into any direct rela- 
tion with children, They want to be adults only, Consequently they 


have either to assume a formal, methodical intermedium (teaching, 
testing techniques, experimental and 

or to hurry into a* very 
which universities and similar% 
ing to assist. The task and fu 


al value, potentially 
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countries too high standards would result in very little guidance. The 
better would here be the enemy of the good. Premature differentiation 
in functions is as dangerous—technically and morally—as an over- 
estimation of one’s competence. ; « 3 ba 

It must be recognized also, that to several influential universities 
all this has nothing to do with their task. Parents, however, have a 
right to know by what moral values the guiders were chosen and 
trained. In a demociatic country no university may be the mouth- 
piece of the State, or of a party or of another political power. In their 
turn the parents must also be free not to accept the advice of ‘ those 
who know’ according to ‘the present level of science’. Only per- 
suasion, in all modesty, can be used in such a country. Persuasion is 
a slow process, and in the meantime ‘ the present level of science’ may 
prove the parents to be right. Real freedom accepts that it is unethical 
to close parts of the educational system—or entiance to certain pro- 
fessions—by psychological sentence. A social detour must always be 
open, it is a moral requirement and no sign of sentimentality. 

a sagas 


Advice, Privacy, and Freedom ° 


He who is to help a person must be informed about his conditions of 
life and his opportunities. The helper must more or less know the 
other person and consequently know his ideals, his abilities, his 
variability, his education, and so on. This is generally recognized, 
though some difference of opinion may persist as to the exact kind 
of information (medical, psychological, sociological; results of intelli- 
gence or of projective tests) and as to how far one may, or must, 
penetrate into the totality of the person’s. personality and, conse- 
quently, into his personal privacy and into what is hidden in himself 
even from himself. How far is this permissible in order to be able 


to give a particular kind of educational advice (e.g. on the choice of a 
course in college or of a profession)? 


The two questions—roughly referred to as 
pénetration—are related but by no means identical. The psychologist 
in using certain methods of investigation may go too far or not far 
enough in his penetration. The same applies to the doctor, the 
sociologist, and to the teacher. On the one hand the advisee has to put 
himself at the dispésal of the adviser, on the other hand he has the 
right to protect himself from having his privacy exposed to the view 
Sf thers He has ander certain conditions, also the right to be pro- 
tected against information about himself given to himself. Here, it is 
evident, professional competence’ is a unity of technical c 
and ethical understanding of a person’s life. l 

The information we need may be acquired by ‘way of direct and 


questions of kind and 


Ompetence 


: ' o 
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S to the client. It may be acquired by questioning the 
tioning Tignes or without his knowing. It may be acquired by ques- 
either hi 1S teacher or employer, with or without the foreknowledge of 
ee aia — or his parents. From the point of view of ethics these 
renade get her different situations, but our analysis has to be brief, 
Front ag the purpose and space of this article. 

guider's the point of view of ethics, clearly our statement about the 
i. personality remains of primary importance. Evidently his 

petence to do the work iù all its aspects follows closely as a second 


requi i z 
quirement, The qualification of the guidance expert in the formal 
of these two conditions and 
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has, evidently, to do with our respect for, and cautious treatment of, 
everything that might curtail a person’s freedom of conscience . . . 
as long as he takes nq decisions that curtail other people's freedom. 
However, a person must also be able to go deeply into himself, dis- 
cover in himself what he wants to live up to—this ‘secret of per- 
sonality ’ can be corroded by premature (invited oy uninvited) rational- 
izations and interpretations from the outside. We have to be careful 
in telling people theirsecret when we think we know it, for we take 
their most persenal adventure from thefn, and consequently the im- 
pulse, the actual élan, out of their life. We might also take experiences 
that are ahead of them out of their life. Qnes that might be of the 
greatest—though perhaps dramatic—impact. 

But if we aze to be careful in the interpretations we offer the advisec 
about himself, much more will we have to be so in communicating 
our discoveries and conclusions to other people » parents, employers, 
future employers, teachers, principals, police, and the court. It will 
often be hard to communicate, in a morally responsible way, what we 
think about the advisee inva written form. The less so as only oral 
communication gives thevadviser the opportunity to adapt and readapt 
himself to the advisee (or any other person) and his reactions. In such 
a situation it is particularly evident that the guidance expert is per- 
forming an educational function. 

Here we must come back for a moment 4o the idea of objectivity of 


the “psychological engineer’. It is very true that we must help in 


order only to help, and not in order to get something personal out of 


our contact wjth the person who invites our help either for himself 
or for his child. The.vain, the arrogant, the sentimental guider is 
dangerous for his client. Yet, this again is not the whole picture. For 
the child cannot be helped if it is not met as such. And asa child it 
always is dependent on the adultas its guarantee of security. So the 
guider has to meet the child personally in so far as through his per- 
sonal attitude he has actually to give the child this basic experience of 
security in the particular situation of guidance. The experience itself 
of going to an office, to an unknown person, whose function is new 
or unclear to the cuild, contains a sufficient number of strange and 
upsetting factors. Technically and morally it is fundamental to ke ep 
the horizon of the situation perfectly clear for the child? At the same 
time we have to be cautious in owr revelations of the child’s secret 
to himself, and we must give the child full opportunity to discover 
that we shall not give him away to anybody else. 
And this brings us back to the parents. Should they not know 
everything about their own child? Surely, they have great rights— 
“but the child has rights to his privacy, depending among other things 
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on his age—and thirdly, we cannot always bear the knowledge of 
what we are entitled to know nor can we always act wisely even with 
the knowledge we can bear. n i 


Parents and Yheir Moral Supremacy in Educational Responsibilities 


As we bring ever,more children of ever wider groups of the popula- 
tion for ever longersperiods into the same school (particularly in the 
United States but also in many other countries of the world), “ there 
is an increase in the responsibility placed on character-forming agents 
outside the home, the clan, ar the village ” as Riesman, Glazer, and 
Denney put it in their well-known study of the changing American 
character.” As a description and an analysis, we can only state the 
fact. From the point of view of ethical values, we have to take posi- 
tion for or against certain teridencies. Ethics cannot be reduced to 
socially conditioned, frames of reference only, or to the mere fact that 
people in certain times and places hold opinions different from those 
held by other people in other times and other places about the same 
subject, Fully recognizing these diffexences, ethics emphasize the con- 
viction that some of these opinions are better than others, that there 
may be certain obligations, as, for example, the education of children, 
that in whatever frame of reference cali be done better or worse. In 
the present situation the intentions and the qualifications of the State, 
the school, and all the other agents become decisive. All depends on 
what they do, how they do it, and... whether what they do is ‘ good’. 
The legal and effective freedom of the family is of importance only if 
the State or the non-parental educational professional is not a priori 
good and competent. We, guiders, must be careful not to be taken in 
tow by democracy or ‘yutocracy—of whatever description—as the 
representatives of those who know what is geod. There should be a 
free and open exchange of ideas with free parents. Parents free to 
come and to go, to be wiser than we are, or to make even more mis- 
takes than we do. But why this respect for parents? Simply because, 
Up to the present moment, there is evidence that mankind's possi- 
bilities were very limited in the period of clan- or tribe-education : that 
nature works along the line of parenthood and that the addition of an 
educationally active father to the mother-child relation contributed 
greatly to the-development of human possibilities» that we may change 
Tom the attitude in which man,is inner-directed to an attitude in 
Which he is other-directed, but that the fact of parenthood remains a 
fact and that under changing circumstances again the question will 


* The Lonely ‘Crowd. A study of tue changing American character (Yale 
niversity Press, 1950); abridged edition (Doubleday, Garden City, N.Y., 1953)._ 
© quotation is fror this last edition, p. 55- 
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not be what we do or fail to do, but whether what we do is good and 
whether what we fail to do should have been done. And, as to-day is 
to-day, we still have to, meet parents, and not all of them consider their 
parenthood completed by the sexual act. 

Many people want to have children. To take the educational duty 
from them would mean that their marital relation,would lose much of 
its significance, although they may agree that’ the sense of their 
marriage is in love and not in children. This is particularly clear in 
the case of childless marriages. The weakening of parental educa- 
tional responsibility and activity may result in undermining the sense 
of parenthood. Children may be their parents’ most fantastic piece of 
botchery; they may be, but rarely will be, a work of art, they may be 
an honest werkman’s job. But in all cases a deep sense of doing the 
things of life is connected with the work of educating them and it is 
highly dangerous to create a situation in which. parents principally 
are supposed to be unable: to take the task of education upon them- 
selves. We may try to help the parents and to give them our support, 
but we may only in case ef eraergency (death, absence, incapacity) 
take something from them. We must help parents to become better 
Much incapability of the parents is 
tion, felt by the child in its funda- 
on, reliability, love. And parenthood 
of human existence. Guidance has a 
nly where parents fail, or reach the 
It may either be freely invited by parents 
h case ‘it may be freely declined by them. 
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Guiders—as we said already—must be morally independent in their 
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activities from any Staatsraison, from any inclination or obligation to 
indoctrination. Guiders, however, are human. Also in this respect, 
they have their own opinions and more or lessexplicit ideas about life 
and what a child should be or do to become an adult. When philos- 
ophers think about man and what he is, they always think in terms of 
adult man. And any non-philosopher does the same. _ This means 
that the educationaily sophisticated as well as the educationally naive 
educator always implies in his interpretation of-the child a perspective 
on adulthood and on what ‘man has to do to be areal adult, On the 
door of the world a notice might be shown: For Adults Only, Para- 
dise, indeed, started thesame way. How do parents feel abour P 
people's ideas of what man is and should do ss meee Are hey 
supposed to agree? The difficulty for democracy is chat no ody is 
supposed to agrec as long as he does not—in the meantime we have to 
co-operate and, eventually, after discussion or reconsideration, we 
have to change our minds—and yet, not let the community fall to 
rs . any disparities,” says Glenn’ E, Smith,!° “ between guidance 
and other educational services are disparicies in methods and tech- 
niques rather than purpose.” In making this statement, he formulated 
a value judgment of great importance: the kind of disparities he had 
in mind should be disparities in methods and techniques rather than in 
purpose. This seems completely right. However, what does this 
mean but agreement about the purpose, and—finally—agreement 
about what man is and should do to be what he is? 

In an organized system of guidance this may result in denomina- 
tional offices, denominational Staff appointments, Though I do‘not 
believe that such a consequence is a logical necessity, it certainly is 
psychologically most natural. For what is to kappen if the disparities 
Smith refers to turn out to be disparities in pu i 
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and really democratic contact. For, although we may know much 
about the child, much about the world, much about life and man, all 
this ismot much in thg light of real wisdom. And who is going to 
grant himself a certificate of wisdom but the unwise? And, again, 
who considers too quickly another man as unwise but the unwise? 
Now, like many other people who work in this field, Arthur J. Jones " 
believes that it is the purpose of guidance to assist the individual 
through counsel to make wise choices, adjustments, and interpreta- 
tions in connexien with critical situations in his life in such a way as 
to ensure continual growth in his ability for self-direction. This, of 
course, doubtless contains many aspects of qur own vision, but who 
is to judge the wisdom of these wise choices, adjustments, and inter- 
pretations? The stranger to the parents? His wisdom cannot be 
stated by university qualification, nor by the membétship of a profes- 
sional association. But even if so, tastes are very different as to what 
is wise. The more so wher adjustments are to be made in a situation 
where there is one very strong. partner (the State) and one very weak 
(the child), Only the parents can represent the small, concrete com- 


munity in which the adjustments may be made in a protected 
situation. 


è o ° 
Co-ordination in Educational Direction 


We have seen that very different agencias contribute to the educa- 
tion of the child; it is a question, therefore, of evident importance, 
how some co-ordination and harmony in action, and agreement as to 
purpose aad final aim.of education, can be realized. The innocent 
parent, the inexperienced parent, the uninformed parent—are all easy 
objects of a sort of guidance that makes light of its task of helping 
parents to become more independent of help. Just as no help may 
result in greater helplessness of «the child, no help may result in 
the increased helplessness of the parents. Guidance as a help to 
schools or employees may be based on the principle of division of 
labour, but here also we must be aware of the necessity to help people 
face their own responsibilities. For. nobody has the right to take a 
person’s responsibility from him. We have the duty only to accept 
our own and to help our fellow men to do the same. Incidentally this 
may result in carrying a part of another’s load because of his in- 
capacity. Whoever takes an unnecessary part of somebody else’s 
responsibility steals the very heart out of his inner dignity. In the 
case of helping parents 1n the education of their children and of chil- 
dren in coping with their parents or with their difficulties, there is a 


1 Principles of Guidance (McGraw-Hill, New York—London, 1945), 
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good deal of common responsibility. The school that sends its pupil 
to some guidance office cannot do this either without general con- 
currence of the parents or without their specific consent. If a*school 
sees, in general, the necessity of this kind of reference of pupils to other 
agencies, the school should discuss it with the parents and respect- 
their rejection of it. Here, again, guidance begins with the parents 
and, again, proves to be no task for the impatient. Very often the 
school or other educational agency offers the kind of help we call 
guidance. As an educational help by people otherethan the parents 
of the child, they have no responsibility for the child's life as a whole. 
Their help is only temporary and the work of a specialist, an expert. 
There is, consequently, always the problem of integrating this 
incidental help into the child’s education as a whole.* We can help 
the parents to co-operate with the child in its re-adaptation, and the 
Parents must help us to do our task well. But there also remains a 
problem for the child to find its new forny of life, to accept new pur- 
Poses, to follow new examples. a 

_ The school is only a restricted part inĉa well-developed education. 
Yet in many situations it will be the channel through which we help 
the child or the parents themselyes to reach a higher level of human 
life. Here, again, guidance as extra-family educational assistance begins 
by preparing the mentality of a community to accept certain educa- 
tonal ways and aims, ane to desire them for the children or for the 
Nation. Guidance here appears to be deeply connected with politics, 
With the philosophy of life, of a society compatible with human 

ignity, of a life in dignity. .  ' r 

We have shown in this article some of the xelations of this activity, 

Which requires technical skill as well as deep philosophical under- 
standing of man and this life, with man’s selfcreation in the process 
Of education. A self-creation not out of nothing, yet with the evident 
= of defacement and annihilation. A daily work of men, not of 

ods. 

MARTIN J. LANGEVELD. 


CHAPTER TWO 


= t 


General Problems of Guidance in Moral Choice 


‘ MORAL CHOICE’ in the title of this article will be interpreted in a wide 
way, as applying to any situation in which one can use words like 
‘right’, ‘ wrong ’, ‘better’, ‘ worse’, ‘ good’, ‘bad’, ‘ought’, ‘duty’ 

. . -in an ethical sense. e 
The * general problems’ with which I shall be concerned will be of 
two broad kirids. (1) One will have to do with the ethos of the guid- 
ing situation itself, in which the counsellor is in a complex personal 
relationship with another, usually a younger human being. By virtue 
of his position, the counseilor is in a sense always in control of the 
relationship. But this very face makes it particularly necessary that he 
shall have a fine sense of thé préper proportion, in any given circum- 
stances, between freedom’ and authority. (2) Again, since the coun- 
sellor is acting as a guide in matters of moral choice, he must himself 
be very well aware of the many factors which may enter into a com- 
plex moral situation, and of the ways in which they can be balanced 
up against one another. And not only mu&t he have some education 
in the philosophy of moral choice; he must also have his own mature 
sense of moral values. He will be dealing with other human beings 
who may ‘be seriously “perplexed about what they ought to do. He 
i } ity is, not from intellectual hearsay, 
but from his own experienced battlings. He will know that ‘ high- 
way codes’ of ethics are of limited value in any situation which is 
likely to require advice. 8 
The moral guide, since he is a guide of human beings, must possess 
some awareness of how human minds and Personalities work (or do 
not work), and of the kinds of things people do (their avocations), of 
the social and’economic and cultural conditions under which they live. 
To each of these spheres, no doubt, there corresponds some special 
category of ‘ guidance % Here, however, we obviously cannot con- 
cern ourselves with Psychological (or Psychiatric), vocational, or other 
particular forms of guidance. But ho ai a moral counsellor knows 
of these things the bester—other things being equal, and provided he 
has good sense and keeps them in their phe ob ardtnie place. 
He will more easily know when to pass his‘responsibility on to some- 
a limit the sense in which ‘ guidance’ is to be used, so also 
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we must define the sort of situation in which moral guidance is here 
imagined to take place. 


e 


The Home, the School, and the Church n 

Moral guidance can, very properly, take place within the home, or 
at school, or within an ecclesiastical set-up. We shall not here be 
visualizing particularly any of these. Each of them has its own special 
Characteristics to which, in a single article, it would be quite im- 
Possible to do justice. And these characteristics are, *n a sense, limita- 
tions, which would distort the very general picture of guidance which 
is all that we can give. 

The home situation is one of natural authority, of parents over 
children, At its best nothing (it goes without saying) can be better or 
finer than parental counselling of children. Where there is friendship 
as Well as love, father or mother may talk to child as person to person, 
and not merely as authority to one under authority. On the other 
hand, this is essentially a relationship, chronologically speaking, of 
Maturity to immaturity. This must de tzanscended if the child is to 
grow up. As the process and manner of weaning of an infant are 
Vitally important for future mental health, so are the process and 
Manner of emancipation from family authority. There are deep emo- 
tional ties—inescapably ambivalent—which make it impossible for, 
Say, an adolescent to be fully free in relation to parental counselling, to 
accept or reject on his own responsibility. The wise parent often does 
Say to his growing son or daughter, “ you must decide for yourself”. 

he has any sense he does not add, “ but of course you know what I 
think”, All the same his child knows perfectly well what his father 
Or mother thinks, and there are bonds there which, however sweet 
they be, are still inhibiting. The kind of guiding situation which I 
Should like here to have mainly in mind is one in which the counselled 
Person is at least much freer than this to accept, or reject, the counsel 
e Is receiving. r 

If the guidance-situation is set in a school, the authority-tangle E 
still there, although it is of a different kind. Since the school is, for 
many people, the last occasion on which they thay receive ene 
and Counselling as of normal right, it would be arbitrary to fey tha 
We must never think of the counsellor as having any official re soe 
to a school. On the other hand, such a counsellor always nasa 8 ‘i aa 
Cut out to counteract or mitigate the authority of the Pia choo 
Counsellor may operate loosely within the framework oi child 
Situation. But he must inceed sit Inosely to it, and even if the or 
adolescent who is being counselled is explicitly told, T cE tai iv 
the classroom now ”, his long conditioning to authority will certainly 
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affect in some way his decision for himself—even if it should happen 
that he asserts his own point of view the more strongly only in re- 
action to the authority. So, although it would be absurd to deny that 
much good counselling can take place within a good sckool situation, 
‘and arbitrary to refuse to attend to this fact, we shall here be con- 
cerned more with that guidance in which, on theone hand, the coun- 
sellor is not in a position of such clearly defined authority, and where, 
on the other hand, the counselled feels as free as possible to consider 
and to accept or feject. e i 
This statement, of course, begs questfons. Are there not occasions 
when a wise counsellor will assert his authority, and when it seems 
better, in the interestsof all concerned, that a young person should be 
urged to act ùpon the counsellor’s advice, even although he may not 
fully understand or accept it? Here again a general line is difficult if 
not impossible to draw. What Proportion of command cancels out 
the idea of guidance? Is i destroyed if there e 
ment of authority? To say this would be to 80 too far. No coun- 
selling in itself jg equalitarian.* Because there 
counselled, the former “must? possess 
authority which goes with it. _ 


í xımum freedom Which seems appropriate in those 
circumstances,, (About ‘ freedom ’ 


A wide range of couns 


run—which in- 


Bag ~ ness to obey the law 
of God and self-destruction to go against it... Religious moral guidance, 


if it is wise, will not have too mahy rules, On the other hand it will 
iiiam very firm and fixed principles Which, will be peculiarly 
religious and not simply moral. And it is likely that there will be 
some rules of action which are regarded as inviolable. If it is thought 
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that, let us say, certain rules have been laid down by God in the Ten 
Commandments or through Christ speaking with divine authority, or 
that a divinely ordained Church has the right to prescribe pafticular 
rules of action (positive or negative) for its adherents, then the ecclesi- 
astical adviser will be bound to advise according to these rules. 
Obvious examples are rules about marriage, divorce, birth-control. In 
general, moral guidance within the church situation will in some 
respects have quite a different character from anything outside it, 


Characteristics of Guidance Situations : 
l am not, then, here considering advice given specifically in a family, 
Or a school, or a church situation—although what I have to say will 
in part be relevant to all. The situation visualized here has several 
Positive characteristics, which I shall now state. . e 

(1) The counsellor (who may or may not hold religious convictions) ’ 
is pictured as advising within a secular situation, and as advising 
younger people of varying beliefs and backgrounds. 

(2) The counsellor must be assumed to possess the Status of a coun- 
sellor, which carries with it an inevitable prestige. This status may or 
May not be embodied in an official title.or in the holding of an official 
POst—such as within a school or college or youth club: but this, for 
My purposes, is assumed. . 

3) But aaa me not the counsellor has some official status, I am 
Supposing his work, and his attitude to his work, to transcend any idea 
Of official status. (One would indeed expect, on some oo at 
least, the possession of status and prestige to be something of .a, dis- 
advantage.) I am supposing the counsellor to be aie ea that his 
advice should be given and received in such a way that the receiver is 
both ready to listen, and feels a corisiderable measure of freedom to 
Consider the advice given, to accept or reject it for himself, and to act 
Or not to act upon it for himself and on his own responsibility, In 
Order to attain this the counsellor must possess certain qualities of 
Character, attitude, and feeling. His concern must be objective, and 
Not with himself or the effects hë is producing or the power he may be 
exercising. He must care that his advice should be the best that he 
can produce in the circumstances. He must also care about the human 

eings he is advising. On the other hand, although ‘care’ implies 
Certain feeling, he ought not to be‘emotional in his relation to those he 
advises. The sublimated maternal or paternal ifistinct (if such an un. 
fashionable word may be permitted) is valuable, but has its Well- 

Own dangers, . į 


ai 


9 a 


* Some’ implications of this are discussed below, P. 67, 


e 
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(4) In what has been said about the freedom and responsibility of he 
young person who is being advised to choose and decide for himself, 
have assumed that he is.of an age to do so. Any person of any age can 
be ‘counselled’, but theecounsel given and the counselling situation 
obviously vary greatly with different ages. A wise parent in coun- 
selling his little child will give him some opportunity of thinking and 
deciding for himself, But the small child's capacity is limited: he is 
unable to shoulder mueh responsibility. The boy or girl of 11 is in a 
different situatidn. The adolescent of 1% onwards is in a different 
position still. In this article I am thinking mainly of advice to later 
adolescents or to young men or women. e 

(5) But not only does the power of freedom, decision, and responsi- 
bility vary with age. It varies enormously with intelligence and the 
complex thing called maturity. It is part of every good education that 
young people should be encouraged to think and decide for themselves. 
But the capacity to think and decide is at least in part a function of 
intelligence. Quite clearly at the lower limits there is very little such 
power. I shall be thinking Kere of the guidance of young people of at 
least average intelligence.” On the other hand, power of decision and 
responsibility is certainly not solely the function of intelligence, 
though it requires some intelligence. The home background, the cul- 
tural mores, personal emotional powers and inhibitions .. . will affect 
capacity for decision. @ 


(6) A final assumption here is that our adolescent has received a 
normal moral education in the mores of the society in which he lives. 
If he comes from a reasonably decent home and school, he will at least 
be aware of the virtues that his society approves—perhaps self- 
reliance, co-operativeness, truthfulness, honesty, and others. The 
virtues which any particular society approves of may not be abso- 
lutely the best ones, and a counsellor may on occasion have to advise 
violation of some of them. But we shall suppose here, at any rate, 
that the adolescent is aware of the kind of things expected of him by 
society. 

We assume, then, (1) a secular situation, (2) an unofficial status of the 
counsellor, (3) his objective and sympathetic outlook, (4) towards late 
adolescents of (5) average intelligence or above, but with a quite un- 
specifiable degree of ‘maturity, and (6) a basic education‘in the mores. 


Freedom and Determinism 

In all this Iam making assumptions about ‘freedom * Lamasin 
ing that a young man or woman comes for advice by a free act, that 
there is a ‘ permissive ’ atmosphere in the counselling situation, that 
there is freedom to accept or reject advice, and freedom to put ideas 
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A mini These assumptions, particularly the latter ones, I can- 
ea pt to justify. We all do in fact assume that we are in,some 
eat A and that if we live in a permissivè atmosphere, we can 
an ae own freedom of choice. On the other hand, we also 
i kerea sedy well that we are enormously influenced, and in a sense 
ledge A: As , by our heredity and environment. Increasing know- 
to lead the factors which ‘condition ' human beings is inter alia apt 

ad many people to suppose too easily that they are entirely vic- 


am of circumstances. 
of a hap in is demoralizin 
PORS vice about choiče, since 
the ch n of an adviser could only be 
ain, (And what conditiored the 
ie bs ma vicious regress.) A moral co 1 h 
Sin ore familiar arguments on both sides of this ancient contor a 
thar he will meet, sooner or later, what looks like the hopeless elief 
hen there is no power to carry out a difficult decision, He will nor 
sa cessarily use argument in dealing with this, but he may have to o 
to Tag one of the tests of his wisdom will be whether he knows when 
The ae and when to leave italon*. -aeih Broth a 
EN relief in total determinism itself, indeed, can arise eae ; 
mi-intellectual over-sophistication, or frorn a certain Ha iness O 


> encouraged by the * coùldn’t care less’ cultus, Or from a combina- 
gument may help if there is time for 


t 
it, but ai. ee h s, the most con- 
in: even here, as certainly m the two ot er, cases, ae 
cing ‘refutation’ is the actual experience of choice and ecicion 
ae action itself, Althcugh everyone's field ‘of choice’ is of course 
pe by his gifts, capacities, training, immediate circumstances 5 d 
tris oa know perfectly well that (unle$s we are cases for the PY ea 3 
ES even then it is quite presumptuous to assume a bane? 
s sm) in many things we decide and carry out our own de me 
and Johnson as usual spoke sense when he said, “ Sir, the will 1s 4 
and there’s an end on't”. In practice, the complaint of determi 


Eris 

P Chiefly morbidity and self-pity (or the purely exter 

Bie links in a chain), and the best cure for it 
ers is a bit less of complacent brooding and a bit m 


gand paralysing. It makes nonsense 
there could be no real choice; the 
to produce’another condition in 
adviser to make his suggestion ? 
unsellor ought to be aware of 


: AG i i hese eX- 
Ae is are, of course, deeper problems of conflict of will vA nt “the 
good A extroverted commonplaces do not touch. St Ee ‘hat I do” is not 
Solved at I would I do not; but the evil which I would no nat good action 
Raich BY fie formula of saaie o Ea actioni bu dea to make to the 
Drobis oe be compassed. Religious faith has its con nee an, T stall 
return t of moral impotence, the apparent reak-down © . 

D to this ina very brief comment later (p. 67). 
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The genuine and more important problems of moral action are not 
whether we can act on our own, but what sort of action we ought to 
take. As a guide in moral choice, our counsellor really does need to 
see moral problems in dn all-round way in all their complexity. He 
must see the elements which are involved, and how their inter-rela- 
tion bears upon the rightness of the choice to be made. e 


The ‘ Good’ and the ‘ Right’ 

I shall now Offer the baldest and briefest statement of some im- 
portant clements in a situation of morål choice. The statement itself 
will be the fruit of reflection upon ethicseas a part of philosophy. 
Philosophy, particulazly ethics, is an important study for a counsellor. 
This does nôt mean that philosophers as such haye necessarily any 
deeper moral insight than anyone else—though the more they have the 
better. Their business is to reflect critically upon moral experience 
itself, upon the judgments’ that arise from it, and upon the language of 
those judgments. In this philosophers are or ought to be more expert 
than other people. But as*phifosophers, clear analytic understanding 
is their concern. Moral adviĉe is not their immediate responsibility. 
On the other hand a philosopher is also a human being, and a philoso- 
pher, or someone who has learned from philosophy, ought to come 
back to moral experience itself with clearer insight and a better sense 
of proportion. $ 

There are two fundamental and opposite truths to be kept in mind 
in all ethical situations. (1) On the one hand, moral decisions always 
take place within an” individual concrete situation and there are no 
infallible and absolutely unexceptionable rules which give precise 
directions about what should be done in every individual case. Rules 
of right and wrong are in themselves abstractions—very necessary and 
important abstractions derived from long moral experience. But being 
abstractions they are general. Quite often—in fact, oftener than not 
—they can be applied in a particular case without any complications. 
It is usually pretty obvious what the just, or honest, or considerate 
thing to do is, and that we ought to do it. On the other hand, and in 
the cases where it is likely that advice will be sought, no rules may 
exactly apply. Or, more probably, there will be some conflict of com- 
mon rules. (For instance, is it sometimes right to decéive a person in 
their own best inteyests?—therevis a conflict between honesty and 
good humanitarian feeling.) There is in such cases a responsibility to 
decide what ought to be done in the particular case, and this is not 
adequately covered by rule. ; á , 

(2) On the other hand, this easily becomes a doctrine of expediency 
unless there are some general principles or principle, going beyond 
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arti iz , 5 
yee a in the light of which the alternatives may be 
situations iy me ere is always an element of relativity in each moral 
Said these com ich abstractions only loosely upply. On the other 
enable sie te nr also be more stable and permanent principles which 
particular : yu ge the validity of the rule, or compare claims in this 
particular = The rules are generalizations applying roughly to 
and roa es uations, and demanding the honouring of certain specific 
any oni values—such as truth-telling, honesty, fairness. But in 
assumed ie e moral decision there is also a longer view implied and 

. There is a firmer and more general idea of a pattern of human 


livi F 

n : p 3 ; 
g Which, in all our particular actions, we are in some measure 
astances allow. Because rules do 


tryi Š 
i, anan to as well as the circun a € 
dh fics s exactly, apply, it does not follow that we decide the issue 
ethical lency or conyenience. On the contrary, if we are being 

» We are seeking the humanly best on the long view, 1n SO far as 


iti : 
oe here and now. 
e ‘long view’, the underlying 


at : 
“ome of the good life, is of prior 
ct is usually in ethics designated as the aspect of the good, whilst 


the 3 i 5 
a aug of particular actions is that of the right. (But this is a dis- 
lon and an emphasis only: good and right are inseparably inter- 


Woven.) 
iid as ethics has been Very much concerned with questions of 
site ediate duty and right. But what is thought right in any particular 
ation must depend upon what is believed to be good—or so I am 
ki 


affirming, i 
yning good, bad, right, 


Al à 
though moral questions are questions conce 
questions in short of what 


w: . 
aha dutiful, undutiful, and so forth, ) : 
moral (or ought not) to be, these ideas, which are abstractions from 
whethe Xperience, are inseparable from questions of fact. For example, 
another we ought to be strictly honest at the expense of causing 
Of the sec acute distress will depend partly upon our knowledge 
as the ther person, his likely reactions, the effects upon him, aS well 
genero possible effects of dishonesty upon oneself, The morality of 
Again sity depends upon judgment of its likely matter-of-fact results. 
, it could not be right (or good) to feed the hungry if no one was 
at many of the dis- 


Nun . ` Š 5 
gry in fact. ` It is a familiar thought in ethics that m 
al affairs are r 


assumptions about the general 
and primary importance. This 


pute A 
Dies a disagreements apparently about moral ati rg 
about matters of fact. What may look to me; who live in a com- 
f old people, may, 


ment 0 € 
rvival of the active and 


of courage in those 
nd just. We must 


for 

in Habs stable society, as inhumane treat 

young, an io , be necessary for the very SU 

who rec nay: be accepted with a fine quality 
ognize self-sacrifice for youth as necessary 4 
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expect our moral adviser not only to make himself well acquainted 
with, the facts before him, but also to possess experience-knowledge 
which helps him to ‘visualize imaginatively the probable results of 
actions. à a 


Deontology and Teleology s ‘ 


‘ 
But to speak of the estimation of probable results of actions, raises 


the whole fundamental question of ethics, of how we ought to 
evaluate decisions and actions. Broadly speaking (and without refining 
on what is an extremely complex and controversial question), there are 
two answers in ethical theory. One is the’answer which is given the 
technical name of “deontological’. The other answer is the ‘ teleo- 
logical’ one. According to deontologists there is an immediate moral 
insight into the rightness or wrongness of certain types of action and 
therefore of particular instances of these. We ithmediately recognize, 
for example, that promises ought to be kept, that injury should be 
repaired, that we should be jtist. (And of course we also recognize that 
the violation ‘of these obligations is wrong.) Or, more cautiously, we 
recognize that these are what have been called prima facie obligations. 
There is a prima facie obligation to respect them when they are rele- 
vant. But if they conflict—if, for instance, justice conflicts with 
mercy, we have to chocse between them, The difficulty of this point 
of view is that in itself it gives us no principle of guidance where there 
is conflict. There is no fixed hierarchy of obligations by which we can 
say, for instance, that justice cemes above mercy, or mercy comes 
above justice. We “are therefore led to the second view, the teleo- 
logical view. ý é 
Whereas the deontological view concentrates on particular duties 
and obligations, relating to particular possible courses of action (the 
sphere of right and duty), the teleological view makes good the 
primary notion. The simple statement of the teleological view is that 
it defines right and duty in terms of good, and says that right acts are 
those which produce or conduce to most good. The ‘good’ is con- 
ceived in different, ways. To this question we shall return, 

Teleology has an advantage in that it does not isolate types of action 
as deontology does. On the other hand, it is not satisfactory to think 
of right acts merely as means to some end or good outside them. Some 
reference, direct or indirect, to ends and means is no doubt included in 
any moral judgment. The responsible spending of money, for instance, 
must take account of the likely effects of spending it; if we are con- 
sidering whether to support a good cause, we have to be aware of the 
way in which money is likely to he age But this is artificially 
simple, and inadequate for moral theory. we regard ‘good’ as 
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though it were a result outside the action and produced by it, we fail 
to take account of the good (and possibly evil) in the action itself, of 
the motive of the action, of the way in which it, is done. It is easy to 
be superficial ia our thought of a ‘ good ' result- One may, for instance, 
produce (in one sense) ‘ good’ results by helping a person in trouble. 
But if it,is done at the expense of another person, or in a patronizing 
way, or to gain kudos, the morality of the action is corrupted, as are 
also its effects (since conceit or egotism in the edoer is making him 
Worse in the future). The moral quality of the actionand the things 
for the sake of which it is done, are inseparable from one another. 
Though in moral acts we san distinguish elements of means and ends, 
the quality of the moral act depends upon interpenetration of these 
elements in a single whole. 2 
y In the case I have taken, this may seem obvious, even trifling. What 
it is perhaps more important to realize is the effects of the interpene- 
tration of means and ends where the means‘are in themselves and in 
isolation morally undesirable, but where. their use is conscientiously 
and responsibly regarded as ‘ necessary evil and the action as a whole 
judged ‘right’ in spite of this. It may sometimes be quite conscien- 
tiously judged right to tell a lie for the sake of kindness, or—a much 
More complex case—to participate in war for the sake of some remote 
good. Lying and the horrible devisings of war are in themselves evil, 
a they do inevitably take away from the total goodness of the action. 
eae hand the good may morally be held to justify the evil. 
ion ctions have to be considered asa whole. In such a case as the 
en nee two opposite effects arise. One is negative, that any evil 
SE ths a y part of the, total situation affects adversely the quality 
ee as whole. The positive side is that the elements of 
produce arate situation (the good results which it is intended to 
rs eni P e good motives from which the act is done) have a 
they nae in the whole action. If they are substantial enough 
e right an “i our calling the action on the whole ‘right’. It will 
bad. ugh it includes elements which are not good, or even very 


iste derstanding of this is of the greatest practica importance. The 
e fail on between ‘ good’ and ‘right’ may seem academic: in fact, 
unwis ure in practice to distinguish between them ‘often leads to very 
and € acts done from the highest motives. Sometimes, on the other 
in the it leads to defence of mere expediency. Whet has to be realized 
Us oad and practice is that high moral responsibility often compels 
ment Meee genuine evil where it is morally necessary. In this state- 
ae e two elements are of equal importance : (a) the acceptance of 
ral evil and (b) the acceptance of it only in so far as it is morally 
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necessary. ‘Idealistic’ persons are often so mistakenly high-minded 
that they will not look at the limitations, often the evil limitations 
(eviliy caused, evilly resulting), of the situations in which they are 
placed. They have no compromise. They will look at iothing but the 
ideally and the perfectly good. They obey St. Paul in thinking on the 
pure and noble; but they think on nothing else. They will rot study 
the circumstances. They do not take seriously enough the proposi- 
tion that duty is doing the best (the most good) that we can do in those 
circumstances. They try to turn faultless general moral principles of 
good into particular rules of right action. Truth is a pearl beyond all 
price, therefore one must never in any circumstances tell a lie or 
deceive. Love is not coercive, therefore never coerce. The effect of 
this may sometimes be that our own ‘conscience’ is preserved im- 
maculate at the expense, it may be, of the suffering and moral harm of 
others. ` 

But this is only the one half of the truth. ‘ Evil that good may come ' 
is a means-and-ends phrase aad is too simple. If evil is done that good 
may come, and it is done with full moral responsibility, the care for 
the good in itself redeems the whole act, and (if the judgment is 
correct) may make it right, though it cannot purge the act wholly of 
evil. The right action is not to be identified with the wholly good 
action. There is, in,other words, an inescapable moral tension be- 
tween the relativity of the circumstances (and, sometimes, between 
the inevitably evil entanglements within which they compel us to 
work) and the good, the ideal, whjch we care about. 

„We have fo realize that moral choice is between actual alternatives 
in circumstances which are often beyond our control, and that right 
action is often compromise. This compromise could instantly be- 
come expediency were it not compromise for the sake of the best 
which it seems possible to attain. On the other hand, because of the 
tension, there is bound to be on the subjective side a certain moral 
suffering. A good man does not do the right in which elements of 
evil are accepted, without a sense of painful responsibility. The 
suffering of this responsibility it is.important to recognize as an essen- 
tially moral experience. This must be distinguished from a quite 
different thing. 50 often people (and particularly sensitive young 
people) suffer from what are, in fact, morbid pangs of conscience 
because they have «compromises. They feel, mistakenly, that they 
have ‘let the side*down ’ because they have not acted ideally, where 
ideal action would actually have been wrong. Any counsellor will be 
well advised to clear his mind Ga this question. He may have to save 
young people from their own self-reproach—and, occasionally, from 

chistic self-punishment. R 
the tendency to maso 
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To say all this is, of course, not to make a new moral rule that 
compromise is always right. Indeed, the word ‘compromise’ is 
compromising. It suggests a flat bargaining ir which morality is in 
fact eliminated. But right action is action where good is the leaven- 
ing element, where good has the initiative. Good remains recogniz- 
able, is never extinguished. 

And being dominant and not merely subservient, it has an authority, 
sometimes, to over-ride the relativity of circumstinces and, sometimes, 
even to refuse to accept the evil of circumstances. Refusal to com- 
Promise is sometimes foolish but also sometimes admirable. The 
affirmation of a principle irrespective of consequences may be more 
Important than the ill effects of applying it. Martyrs have refused 
to deny their principles. Conscientious objectors to war have believed 
that the violence of war is in principle unjustifiable, and have been 
Prepared to push this to all limits. Even though we may not agree 
With the conscientious objector and may think him sometimes mis- 
taken even morally, it is on the whole un excellent thing for society 
that there should in any community be people who make this ‘mis- 
take '. The danger of merely expedient compromise is so great that it 
is Inestimably important for a community to have pure principles pre- 
Served. In advising a young person and in persuading him we have 
to be sensitively aware of how important to this particular person his 
Principle may be, and how" important it may be in the long run for 
Society to protect and (occasionally) encourage persons of principle 
although they be thought mistaken. The particular ‘vocation’ of 
Some persons to light an inextinguishable candie of principle should 

© recognized and respected. s 

In all this, of course, it is the conception of good which in the end 
“etermines the general direction of advice. $ 

Very decision—that is, every decision which does not come under 
ite simple rule—entails not only some scrutiny of the facts, includ- 
Con mation of possible effects, but some comparison between 
igh ge values. We have to decide as well as we can what seems 

in these circumstances, whas is here best as far as we can see it, 
ote. oa is the ‘most good’. Some assumption or preconception 
1S good ’ is involved in our decision. 


SO 


The Supreme Good > 


are seem, in an article of this sort, high falutin’ to speak of the 
ara Fe good - On the other hand, if the ‘supreme good Mm the 
Deni a particular person meats the realization of the things in 
a ch he regards as fundamentally important, then it is essential 

NY counsellor’of others to ask himself what indeed he thinks are 
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imperatively important. What kind of pattern of human relationship 
does he regard as ‘ good’ above all others? Single words can never 
adequately sum up a pattern of human living—although various 

- philosophies of good have been summed up in single jvords such as 
‘happiness’, ‘ power’, ‘service’, ‘love’. These, however, stand for 
complex inter-relations of values. ‘Power’ isıa valuation—and a 
devaluation—of many other things. The meaning of ‘happiness’ 
turns on what makes for happiness. If it is said (as Christians say) 
that ‘love’ is-the supremely importane thing, it has to be realized 
that ‘love’ is not only a most ambiguous word requiring definition, 
and that it ıs an abstraction like the others, but that the relationship 
(say of brotherly loye between human beings) is something which is 
inseparably-bound up with care for truth, integrity, justice, equality, 
and other values. Indeed, if human good is something which includes 
science and philosophy, the devotion to truth for truth’s sake, the 
word ‘love’ would have: to be so enlarged and complicated that its 
meaning could not be expounded short of a complete philosophy 
of life. 3 ‘ 

What is best in human experience could be discovered (in some 

measure) only in and through experience itself, and not by any 4 
prior! way. Each person, in the degree in which he becomes aware of 
it, must discover it for himself in experience and not from definition. 
He discovers it in the first place through his own personal moral 
experience of thought, feeling, action, decision, and experiment. 
Beyond this, in the second place, there must be extension of personal 
experience through imagination, of the life of others both present and 
past. Moral ‘experience’ in this way can have wide and long range. 
Discovery of good is both intensive and extensive. We are saved from 
subjectivism if we ccmmunicate with others, both contemporary and 
past, who have honestly asked themselves the same questions, an 
who like us have checked subjective bias by working out their beliefs 
over a wide range. To some extent the ordinary criteria of objective 
truth apply here. The claim to truth of a fundamental moral judg- 
ment becomes increasingly validated if it is coherent with other moral 
judgments widely recognized by the wise as true, if it is comprehensive 
enough, and if it is a master-key idea which will open many doors, OY 
—to change the metaphor—if it is illuminating, throw ing light upon 
the understanding of other moral auestions and problems, 

We can be saved from subjectivism if we deepen and widen our 
thought and experience in these ways, Bu since deepening and widen- 
ing knowledge of human good gan be made actual only within the 
minds of persons who have lived it deeply in their own experience an 
have extended their personal experience by imagiration and coherent 
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and comprehensive thought, it follows that all attempts to state in 
general abstract language the fundamental pattern of human good 
will have meaning only to those who in some measure know it already 
in their own experience and thought. If, then, I were to state my 
own belief that supreme human good lies along the lines of the widely 
(but not universally) ‘heclaimed values of respect for personality, love, 
integrity, and care for truth, humility, justice . , . it could only be a 
claim, a claim which could be strongly substantiated but never quite 
objectively demonstrated—and it would never be convincing to anyone 
who had not already discovered these values to be good in »xperience. 
In this sense each person (and each counsellor) must discover and make 
up his own mind—which, incidentally, is not subjéctivism. 3 

Again, if we car transcend subjectivism, this does not mean that 
anyone has complete and infallible knowledge of good. There is 
much more in comthon in the wisdoms of the ages than is often 
realized, but not all is common. Aristotle's account of the ‘ high- 
minded’ man (and of the quality of humility) is in striking contrast to 
the Christian, and the ‘ Christian’ virtues were, in early days (and 
later days) looked upon with the utmost contempt. Eastern and 
Western wisdom puts a very different value on the life of the body. 
Communism and democracy, in important ways, flatly contradict one 
another. So, once again, we have to write our awn story as best we 
can, seeking always for greater depth and coherence. In this spirit we, 
as advisers, may commend our findings to the attention of others. 


The Method of Counselling—Influence and Freedotn ə = 


_ But how commend? And how make commendation effective? Is 
R £0 be on the authority of the adviser? Or is he to persuade, or leave 
advice to be its own advocate? We miist be moved to action as well 
aS seeing its possibility. 
è etines, as I suggested earlier, it may be right for a emmo to 
: Ploy his prestige. He must do it in such a way as to evoke co 
Peration and not antagonism. Even so the decision will be accepted 
ay upon authority. But in most cases, and when the recelver of 
Vice is more mature, he ought to want to carry out such and such a 
decision under his own steam, as it were. We assumed education in 
the mores, If ‘advice is in line with this mores, it will tend to be 
followed. But if education of emotion and will diong the lines of the 
mores has not been effective, or if what is advised goes beyond the 
current mores or even runs counter to it, some fresh motive will have 
to be stirred up. If, for example, abit of unselfish co-operation is 
required of a selfish person, the person advised must be brought to see 
and feel that unselfish co-operation is something to which he wants 
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to give because it is a good thing to give. Or if, say, he is conditioned 
to mores of a not very high standard of commercial honesty, he will 
have not only to see for himself some of the humanly injurious impli- 
cations of sharp practice, but to feel, and to want morally to do some- 
thing about it. If he has lived under mores which look irresponsibly 
upon the effects of sexual relationships between'men and women, he 
will have both to see and to feel—partly, perhaps, through counselling, 
but also, as in all these examples, by trving out for himself something 
better—what the human implications of sexual irresponsibility are. 

Desire iz moral when it is desire for what is humanly good or 
humanly better. The mature moral motive is genuine acceptance of 
human good (incluaing love, respect, truth) recognized as that which 
ought to be and which we ought to promote because it is self-evidently 
good. In other words, in apprehending what is humanly good and 
desirable, we apprehend it as having a kind of command or authority 
of its own. 

If a young person seeking moral guidance is already morally well- 
disposed, all he may require is a little help in visualizing the com- 
plexity of the actual situation of decision in which he is placed. When 
he sees what is right it wil! ‘command’ him. But a counsellor may 
have to help him to feel for himself moral claims which he has not 
felt before. The sk2fui counsellor will sometimes, as it were, lever 
upon the motives which are already therë. But he may go further; he 
may put a point of view which comes as a challenge and a shock, a 
point of view at first rejected, ard later voluntarily accepted. But this 
will be truly moral guidance and responsible acceptance only if the 
recipient of the advice himself genuinely feels that such-and-such is 
the best thing to do and that he ought to do it. 

Yet here we may divide too sharply between the personal influence 
of the adviser and the sheer appeal of moral obligation. If the adviser 
puts the moral case eloquently, he puts it because he himself has a? 
involved concern about it. And if his hearer is persuaded to new moral 
insight it may be as much because of what he feels his counsellor is, 
and what he cares about, as becaiise of what he says. He gets fresh 
insight into goodness in the very person of his adviser. Moral values 
live in the lives of those who believe in them and act upon them, an 
Personal influence is of inestimable importance here 
e, so long as the effect is to direct the attention an 

i unger person, not to the personal prestige of the 
feeli ng ~ : ET as it were, to the import ont values 
ace ee bodied in the person of the adviser himself. 
ier discussion, of involvement of the person with his 
Kr of the involvement between counsellor and counselled, ! 


not in vacuo. 
and it ought to b 
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have left out of account altogether another involvement, namely, that 
of morality with religion. P 
Divine Authority s l 
We deliberately excluded from our discussion of guidance the case 
of the sounsellor speaking with official ecclesiastical authority. But 
any counsellor, whether he holds any official position or not, may well 
Possess religious convictions of his own, These convictions will be 
bound at some points to colour his judgments and therefore his 
advice. We have agreed that the counsellor must be sensitive and 
circumspect in using his authority and prestige to commend a point 
of view. Yet he may hold his convictions strongly and loyally and 
may feel, in some cases, that he ought to express them? Moreover, 
Some religious convictions, although they are in one sense opinions 
and beliefs, are opinions and beliefs of a very special kind, in that the 
very opinions and beliefs themselves are’ not entirely within our 
Choosing and making, but are believed to be guided or revealed, and 
in so far as this is so are to be received as having divine and not human 
authority. Some beliefs claim a religious absoluteness which it is 
ifficult ‘to parallel exactly with.any moral absoluteness postulated 
rom the human end. Two persons, one with definite religious beliefs, 
the other without them (and in this sense * secularist’) may on good 
Umanistic common ground affirm their belief that we ought to love 
Our neighbours as ourselves, to do justice and to show mercy. To the 
Umanistic secularist their imperativeness is evident, and to an objector 
ne can Only say, “Look again, more carefully; more broadly, more 
deeply ”, The religious. person likewise sees love and justice and 
mercy as good. But he also has the quite independent conviction that 
they are commanded by God and thus possess divine authority. Ags a 
Counsellor, although he must still respect wholly the right and dut 
Of another Person to find out for himself, to see for himself, to choose 
OF reject freely, he himself believes that he has received his Moral 
insights under divine authority. 
td more than this; the prime duty, obligation, and beatitude of the 
religious man is an obligation which is not in the Purely secular 
vocabulary, namely, to love and obey God. In the light of this loye 
and obedience he sees the other virtues. Sharing common human 
Uties With the secular humanist, he sees these duties in a different 
ae For the secular humanist they are exclusively ą human 
at n and have nothing to do with the universe outside man. Foy the 
ial : ie humanist, on the oiher hang, they are part of a divine Univer. 
Pose. For some religious philosophy the universe 


; x itself 
© conceived in integral relations with love and all that flows oo to 
lt, 
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For the secular humanist, love is a purely human conception and the 
universe outside man is probably wholly indifferent to it, probably 
non-moral. All this raakes a difference, too, to emphasis within the 
content of morality. The good, for religion, is not finally’ in individual 
or social betterment, but in the glory of God. There is again a different 
emphasis on motive. The secular humanist must stress the cevelop- 
ment and reformation of human resolve: the religious humanist 
believes that in the end human resolve can be also empowered by 
divine grace received in humility and prayer. Different values are set 
upon the virtue of independence. There is a sense in which both 
parties, secular and religious, would recognize independence of spirit as 
a virtue. But for the-religious person acceptance of dependence upon 
God, and the “practice of the presence of God”, are supremely im- 
portant and the condition of everything else. All this is cardinal to 
religion and is therefore bound to affect perspective and the proportion 
of counsel given by a religious man. 

But it obviously sets serious problems. If the person being coun- 
selled happens to share the counsellor’s religious point of view, there 
is not much difficulty; if the counselled does not, there may be. (The 
opposite difficulty might arise where the person counselled is religious 
and the counsellor secular.) 

There is no formula,of escape from the difficulty. The counsellor 
needs great wisdom, courage, patience, “toleration, sympathy, and 
compassion. He has (we agree) no right to force his opinion. On 
many occasions there need be no explicit introduction of religious con- 
siderations. If there are, presumably the counsellor will state them as 
clearly as he can and-as far as the circumstances seem to make it 
necessary. But though he believes his religion to be authoritative, the 
wise counsellor will not expres his opinions in an authoritarian way. 
He will speak humbly, as himself under greater authority. In such 
an atmosphere the younger person can listen with respect and trust, 
yet can feel the freedom to make up his own mind in the light of what 
seems true and best to him. 

I do not apologize for introducing this question here, since it is 
relevant to many educational situations in our present society. In- 
deed, to omit it altogether is to prejudice a big question. Whatever 
be the truth as between religion and secularism, the bland complacency 
of some of the literature on covnselling and guidance is shocking, 
assuming as it does without question that there can never be anything 

more than a purely social reference in moral guidance, Some of it 
ts to little more than the-aim of tne ancient sophists, to help 
amoun eople ‘to get on’ in society, to have social accomplishments, 
"ee dn the American sense) ‘how to act’, ‘to fit in with the 
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current mores. This leaves out all serious consideration of the possi- 
bility of wider perspectives. It begs the question, because by ignoring 
this, these perspectives are, in effect, said to de irrelevant, and that 
problems of Human guidance can be satisfactorily settled in a purely 
social way. Moral guidance at least cannot possibly leave out of con- 
sideration the deeper universal spiritual needs and obligations of 
human nature. á 

Tact and toleration are needed in a society So divided in its mind 
as ours. It is healthy that both sides should be uttered, and that there 
should be genuine communication, each listening and learning from 
the other. If guidance, in this mixed society, may certainly not take 
for granted the claimed truths of religion, equally it may not take for 
granted the total irrelevance of religion by coolly assuming that it is 
of no importance in guidance, and that the supreme end of young 
People is to be goog citizens in flat-land—whether in America, Great 


Britain, Europe, Asia, or anywhere else. x 
© Louis ARNAUD REID. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
Ss 
The History of the Guidance Movement: 
Western Civilization—S: panish-Origins 


THE origins and early development of our modern concept of guidance 
—as the orientation of persons to help them discover and develop their 
capacities in order to attain a high degree of happiness and social 
usefulness—have to, be sought in the educational changes brought 
about by the great currents of thought on which Western civilization 
is based. Of these the Greek, Jewish, and Christian are the main ones. 

To the Greeks, functional equilibrium was, something towards 
which people should aim.- It could be attained, according to Aristotle, 
through being taught how te. reason correctly and by the satisfactory 
combination of three forms of activity : schole, intellectual or specula- 
tive work; ponos, physical, vocational work; and anapausis, rest or 
relaxation. Preferably the first form, comprising the fine arts, should 
be pursued and individuals should be guided to do so by the creation 
of appropriate social institutions and stimuli.’ The idea was to develop 
and strengthen the individual so that he ‘could fulfil his rightful role 
in the world; for Greek thinkers maintained that within men there 
were latent forces which should be aroused and guided towards ends 
satisfactory for the ‘individual and useful to the community (City, 
State). This consideration of the need to actualize individual poten- 
tiality outlines the concept of activity starting from the individual 
himself using his own energies, , 

Another idea emerged from the intellectual atmosphere of Hebrew 
life. Individuality was exalted and the right to self-determination— 
with its associated responsibility for human action—was granted, yet 
education was centred round adapting conduct to standards set up by 
the law. These were to guide the, individual: educators simply gave 
instruction in the law. Little regard was paid to individual capacities; 
whatever they were they had to be adjusted to the patterns set up by 
the doctors and interpreters of the law. These people were leaders of 
collective behaviour: and could „help the individual by explaining 
traditional standarcs and prophecies. But their attention was on the 
final objective or aim. They ca not pretend to study the individual, 
who appeared merely as a rough:y drawn-abstraction of Man. Conse- 


1 Sir Ernest Barker, Traditions of Civility (The University Press, Cambridge, 


1948), pp. 18-19. 
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quently education, mainly religious and moral, was permeated by 
transcendentalist preoccupations. Jewish educators showed few signs 
BE alei é : š 

f offering guidance in the sense of promoting development. most 
Suited to the individual and to society. ; 


Religious and Moral Guidance 

The dissemination*of Greek political and cultural ideas—helped by 
the Roman Empire—prepared the way for the, humanistic ideal em- 
bodied in and diffused by Ghristianity. When men of all races and 
cultures were to be admitted to evangelizing teachings, consideration 
of individual differences, became obligatory. This led to education 
starting from the diversity of individuals. In Alexandria—the great 
centre where the ideas of Hellenism, Hebrewism, and Latinity came 
together with the’new concepts of Christianity—catechistical schools 
were established and those who were not capable of anything else 
Were taught the creed with all the necessary explanations and in a 
manner suited to their capacities and culture. 

The educational work inherent in attracting followers to and pre- 
Paring leaders for the new religion in Alexandria, Antioch, Athens, 
Edessa (now Orfa in Mesopotamia), and in many other centres of 
Christian proselytism, already provided x measure of guidance leading 
to the acceptance of new ideas and to conduct in accordance with the 
new faith. Nevertheless, itswas still very far fruin the modern concept 
of guidance; further, perhaps, than that of Aristotle in the fourth 
Century B.c. More attention was paid to man’s supernatural destiny 
than to those abilities he would use’on earth. And as destiny was the 
Same for everybody who followed the Christian precepis, professicnal 
or vocational aptitude mattered little. All men were equal before 
God, and in the new order, protection of the humble and the poor- 
Spirited, and the abolition of all castes and slavery, made for scarcely 
any differentiation between individuals. 

Ideas of predestination and fatalism—coming from Oriental thinking 
—had a great influence. For they denied the possibility of modifying 
On earth man’s destiny, or, at least, they encouraged non;intervention 
in the ways of life of men. There was only one field left. It was 
important that men respected the moral and religious Jaw in order to 
attain eternal-glory, no matter what path they had followed on earth. 

€ necessity of salvation imposed itself, nq matter what man’s 
Occupation or the special predetermination at his birth. 


3 


Need for Development on Earth 
, Despite the efforts of the Apostles and Fathers of the Church to 
Mcorporate in Christianity the method of reasoning, scientific spirit, 
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and learning of the Greeks, the extension and popularity of Christian 
doctrines were accompanied by a great many superstitions regarding 
the life of man. Many, of them were used to explain failure or success, 
and even provided the bases of certain curious practiczs. But there 
did not exist—and furthermore the situation was not favourable for 
its development—a concept of guidance. For this would have 
required systematic observation—something which was still a long 
way off. 

This state of. affairs continued to exist and was strengthened by 
Mohammedanism. Seemingly, however, scholars in Asia Minor, under 
the domination of Islam, were more influenced by Hellenic ideas and 
more favourably disposed to the natural sciences. They fled from 
fanaticism and sought refuge in the extreme west of the Mussulman 
world, Spain, where they, above all, contributed to Cordoya's splen- 
dour. From here their teachings spread and the effects were felt over 
almost the whole of western Europe. 

In Mussulman Cordova the idea of individual guidance in cultural 
life appeared less clearly than it had six centuries before (in the first 
century B.C.) in the works of the Romanized Cordovan, Lucio Anneo 
Seneca. He had written there that nobody should act except under 
the force of his own guiding wisdom and that a person’s natural make- 
up should determine his inclinations. 

It seems that up to Vie time of the Caliphate of Cordova in no other 
place were there as many schools or as many facilities for study. For 
this reason many students came there even from the Christian world. 
There the name Studiym Generalé originated. These centres of study 
wee open tó all lovers of learning and those wishing either to 
graduate as teachers or to pursue some profession. Later they were 
called Universitas, and, limited at first to a large corporation of teachers 
and students who spread out all over the world but who remained 
united by the bonds of learning. 

It is probable that the teachers of Cordova paid some attention to 
individual differences. Students, who were supported in their studies 
by their families or some institution, showed great diversity, and 
teachers, no doubt, carried out some sort of guidance. Students came 
in search of distinguished and famous teachers, who did not simply 

lecture but had discussions with their pupils, discovering the able and 
encouraging them, whilst discouraging the incapable and those who 
wasted their time. Jn Cordova, probably for the first time, grants to 
pay for their board were made to young men who had shown signs of 
outstanding ability. From here, too, very-probably, numbers of insti- 
tutions were set up for poor students who were granted certain 
benefits—like scholarships and travel grants—and for whom were 
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established hostels and colleges; institutions which provided tutorship 
and served to guide them. They were later set up in Salamanca, 
Bologna, Paris, and other European cities either by ecclesiastical 
dignitaries or by kings and emperors. 3 

These were not only local foundations. The Spanish College at 
Bologna) a bequest f Cardinal Albarnoz in 1364 and existing to-day, 
besides offering protection and tutorial guidance set an example— 
which has existed ever since—in its desire to exchange ideas and 
achieve universality in scholarship. The wish to include everybody, 
cherished by the Church throughout the Middle Ages, was also 
cherished by the universities, who admitted any very capable young 
person; for the same reason, chairs were create@ for able professors. 
Understandably this helped to bring about the Renaissance? which was 
Not an aristocratic movement but a popular one. 

The poor student ‘became a symbol—protected and helped by the 
community, In Spain the poverty of studehts became legendary. In 
Italy Vittorina da Feltre stands out as gne who founded in 1425 the 
Studios de Mantua, He had in his class young noblemen and sons of 
Poor families. The poor students he helped economically if he found 
they had ability. These movements helped to erase the differentiation 
Of classes left by feudalism and contributed to the creation of a 
j nobility of letters ’, which many authors already considered superior 
to that of arms. id 

Religious feeling, humanistic sensibility, and concepts of ‘ progress’ 
and improvement merged to produçe a new conception of Christian 
charity which in a constructive way had a twofdld effeet. Education 
Was to be given to those Aitted for it, while at the same time the com- 
munity was given persons better fitted to serve its needs. Guiding the 
Conduct of young people according to the canons‘of religion and ethics 
Was combined with the recognition of ancient cultural precepts— 
Mostly forgotten—of science and aesthetics as necessary in guiding 
activities on earth. What was sought in the remnants of Graeco-Roman 
Civilization were views fundamentally in accord with Christian ideas. 

he Masters of Cordova also knew how to extract from ‘religion (or 
religions), natural laws, standards, universal ethics, eternal ethics, and 
to use à scientific language appropriate to alumni composed of 
Mohammedans, Jews, and Christians. From the explanation and 
Mterpretation of sacred textbooks they turned to works of Eastern 
and Greek scholars already. considered as guiders. Those who, like 
“int Isidore of Seville centuries before (A.D. 560-636), had devoted 
themselves to the task of* preserving and using the treasures of 
antiquity, contributed greatly to the Renaissance movement. 
uring the western European Renaissance the methods of discussion 
Y.B.E.—3* 
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and observation appearing in the works of Greek philosophers— 
although many of their definitions and statements were still taken as 
incontrovertible—influenced thinkers and prepared the way for the 
free examination of textbooks. From this there was only one further 
Step to the appearance of experimental science. The classics still 
served as guides. Not only Greek ideas of science and their“artistic 
creations, but also their mode of living, were taken as standards. Per- 
haps the outstanding phenomenon in the history of humanity was 
produced, a process by which success in the development of societies 
became in the long run models of conduct; and periods of splendour 
became the guides defining desirable types of life, notwithstanding 
existing differences among men in the appreciation of values and the 
fixing of ideals, , . 

During the Renaissance, Europe adopted as its guide for the educa- 
tion of its people and for its own development thé general approach of 
the Greeks and introduced and integrated into it the most valuable 
contributions from Mosaic-Cnristian ideas. Western civilization has 
been shaped by a respect for Classicism; its strength lies in the guidance 
that has been sought not only in its own past but in the Pasts of other 
civilizations. Above all, western civilization never rejected the 
“present '—though it may have seemed strange—so long as it provided 
learning and understa:-ding. 


o 


Development of the Idea of Individual Guidance 
Guidance in accordance with standards and rules in terms of living 


ideals is a prozess of Collective orientation. Masses of people are then 
guided towards a comrnon end. It is the guidance of a philosopher, a 
writer, or journalist. It is also the guidance of a professor addressing a 
collection of pupils. ‘It is exercised by anyone who limits himself to 
teaching—to instructing. But the position of educator sets the prob- 
lem of leading, of influencing, the conduct of students and it is then, 
on observing their reactions, that differences in individual behaviour 
are seen. And then the necessity of guiding individuals appears. Thus, 
philosophers who were also educators, like Luis Vives (1492-1 540), or 
before him, Rodrigo Sanchez de Arevalo (1404-70), recognized the need 
to guide each person according to his attitudes and aptitudes. This can 
be seen in the books they left to posterity. 

In the sixteenth céntury, educators generally still thought of life as 
a road along which youth had to be led sq as not to be diverted from 
salvation, But the Gospel had already made clear that the rightness of 


* A book of Sanchez de Arevalo, De Arte, disciplina et modo alendi et erudiendi 
filios, pueros et Juvenes, was not published until 1930 although it was widely 
own. 
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the road had to be verified by deeds. Contemplative pure love of God 
Was progressively transformed into love of neighbour and care for the 
needs of God's creatures. Education and professional training’ were 
then demanded for everybody. Vives, in his work De subyentione 
Pauperum (Bruges, 1526), even demanded that girls should be prepared 
for useful occupations. In 1534 Charles the Fifth granted doctors 
graduating at Salamanca the same political and social Standing as 
noblemen, This soon spread, and universities were crowded with 
pudents in search of titles and honours. Many of them could not 
follow what was taught either for want of preparation or for lack of 
natural ability. The consequent social problems were studied by the 
Spanish Physician Juan Huarte de San Juan (1526-89), His scientific 
Solutions make him a great forerunner of modern differential psy- 
chology, Indeed, his book, Examen de Ingenieros para las Ciencias, 
the first edition of which appeared in 1575 and was followed by sixty- 
OUr others jn different languages, as in advance of the sciences and 
techniques Studied, developed, and applied to-day to solve students’ 
Problems of vocational, professional guidance. In it is-written: “ We 
may see the differences in abilities of men and the kind of letters 
[studies] they particularly respond.to.” Further, a proem addressed to 
the king Suggested that there should be men in the republic with great 
Prudence and wisdom who could detect in any person his genius and 
make him Study the sciencé which most suited him. In like manner 
an temies Were demanded “ to have examiners who could tell whether 
fe he Wishing to study dialectics, philosophy, medicine, theology, or 
ad the genius required to study any of these scienges,” 


Methods of Kno 


Uarte’s y 
regarq tot 


wing Individual Attitudes and Aptitudes 
iews were in advance of shis predeéessors not only with 


ing Clear] ad been written on the subject—the means of distinguish- 
Capable Y what makes a man capable of studying one science and in- 
Mankj Pi Studying another, How many different talents exist in 
nd; Which arts and sciences respond particularly to each talent, 
the san -` Important of all, how can this link be discovered? (From 
His ae addressed to the king.) 
the tj a Was extremely difficult in view of the state of knowledge at 
the reader p te himself recognized this when he said in a proem for 
to iny, m the first two editions of his book), “ that it Is very hard 
and wide ttt and later on improve it; for human sciences are so long 
©, that one man’s lifetime is not enough to find them and give 
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them the perfection they require". In the Baeza, 1594, edition, Huarte 
had developed his doctrine. His work had a great influence all over 
Europe—for example, several books were produced soon after in Ger- 
many, France, Spain, and'other countries—and above all, it introduced 
a new trend into pedagogy and education. But the necessary and 
appropriate basis of the techniques sought by Huarte were available 
only three and a half centuries later with the development of biological 
sciences and principally that of psychology. 


Guidance in the Selecting and Training of Top Executives 

One of the most interesting applications of Huarte’s doctrine is 
found in the literatuve on the selection and training of those called 
upon to carry out executive tasks. Jt was individualized guidance 
partly inspired by the moral and juridical views* of St. Thomas 
Aquinas in his book De Regimine Principum. ‘There is, indeed, an 
astonishing amount of such literature. Angeles Galino, for example, 
has found eighty “ treatises on princes ” written in Spanish during the 
sixteeenth and seventeenth centuries." 

In these treatises we find not only models for rulers to follow, but 
also methods on how to educate them to lead their peoples. The out- 
standing thing is that the authors frequently attribute to rulers a wish 
to train or guide thei subjects. And Juan de Torres (among others) 
sets up standards for choosing helpers in tlie government. As Angeles 
Galino points out (op. cit.), several of these authors not only “ give 
rules to the prince for the right selection of men who will be trusted 
with leading missions“of great importance but also exhort him to take 
care of the education of such subjects a sufficient time before”. Here 
the idea of guidance clearly appears—an idea put into practice by 
Philip the Second, of whom Saavedra Fajardo said: “ Before ambition 
concealed their defects, he perceived through secret sources of infor- 
mation whether in their youth they were being brought up straightly 
or crookedly, and had notes on the principal subjects of his kingdom.” 
Commenting on this, he used to say: “ Happy is a kingdom where the 
most retired virtue need not reminders nor relations in order to be 
known by the Prince, who by himself tries to get acquainted with his 
subjects.” ° 


“These views were developed by the teachings of professors of Salamanca, 
Francisco de Vitoria, Diego de Covarrubias, Domingo de Soto Marquez, am 
others on the common welfare and on reason’s supremacy over strength. 

*M. Angeles Galino, Los Tratados sobre educación de los principes (sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries), San José.de Calasanz Institute for Pedagogy High 
Council for Research, Madrid, 1948. i 

ë Diego Saavedra Fajardo, Idea de un principe político cristiano [Munich Y 
Munster, 1640 (Empresa 211)]- 
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Guidance and Education according to the Social Role available to the 
Individual 

No idea of caste differentiation influenced the writings of authors 
devoted to the education of princes and the selection of persons for 
positions of great responsibility in the kingdom. Most of the writers 
came from ordinary families or from a bourgeoisie with sensible views 
on problems of government and administration. They tried to set up 
models for rulers and public.officers; they intended to give standards of 
good government to those who through inheritance were future rulers, 
and intended to indicate the qualities and manners to ¿which those 
aspiring to hold executie posts had to adjust. _ Treatises on Princes’ 
Education reflect the intelligent voice of the people, expressing the 
way the latter wanted to be ruled and administered rather more than 
providing education and instruction. More frequently they influenced 
conduct; giving pedple a lead in political action. They did not limit 
themselves to illustrating the traditional, accepted behaviour of royal 
persons and noblemen, but intended to,improve the manners and 
customs of these persons, giving them counsel and guidance so that 
they might even carry out the vocational guidance of their subjects in 


accordance with the needs of the countrys . : j 
The idea of guidance and education for the working life to which 


young people were called was also developed-ii other respects. As 
well as conceptions such as expressed by Gurrea when he said: 
“. . . Thus He [God] granted some generous dispositions in the 
Republic, and they seem to have bezn born to be masters and rulers of 
the rest”, others appear that reveal a deep concern to bring> to 
military affairs, commerce, and industry those young men with special 
natural gifts and aptitudes. ; = l 
But, as well as aptitude and charactër, social class and topographical- 
professional environment had a great influence. Concern for social 
class brought about the education of gentlemen. This was designed, 
above all, to transmit the virtues and traditional manners of noblemen 
or of a social class enjoying, through inheritance, privileges which 
any member of the class should*strive to deserve. It also favoured 
other kinds of education which might well be called ‘classical’. In 
all the treatises we find the idea of guidance as a social-vocational- 


Orientated education. 


Guidance for Promoting Craftsmanship, Industry, and Commerce 


If the education and guidance of high executives received great 
attention, the education and guidance of the children of farmers, farm 


` * Cited by Angeles Galino, p. 329. 
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hands, business men, and artisans could not be neglected. Naturally, 
some of those from humble homes who through their abilities and 
studies had reached che highest managerial positions thought of 
raising the standards of iiving of the poor and of guiding them to take 
up activities of economic value. We must remember here a well- 
known Spaniard, Pedro Rodriguez de Campomanes (1723-1804), born 
and brought up in a rural district, who became a counsellor of King 
Charles III (Procurador and President of the Supreme Council of the 
Kingdom), and was the founder of the Societies of Friends of the 
Country (Sociedades de Amigos del Pais, the main object of which was 
to promote popular education and foster industry, agriculture, com- 
merce, and the arts).» Campomanes is the author of a book entitled 
The Populai Education of Artisans and its Promotion (Madrid, 1775) 
which was distributed freely by command of the king among mem- 
bers of the societies. à 

Whilst the development of an élite through higher education had not 
been neglected, a movement in favour of popular education grew up. 
This educatior. was to be related to the occupational class (more than 
social class) to which students belonged, not only because the familial, 
geographical, and social environment in which they were, influenced 
teaching facilities, but mainly because teaching from childhood had to 
direct itself to soms. occupational end. This movement was well 
founded, in books written by the Swiss p&dagogists Pestalozzi (1746- 
1827) and Father Girard (1765-1850), as group guidance. 

Later on, although educational. systems were enriched by various 
technical schools, thé trend developed at the primary stage with the 
objects of improving educational methods and media 7 and, on the 
other hand, of putting an end to the rural exodus and of giving young 
people with no urban"background (such as from agriculture or fishing) 
some rudimentary technical knowledge of activities which mainly 
developed in the country. 

Thus ideas of collective vocational guidance were taking shape, and 
from them new practices emerged. Schools and new services brought 
about by economic-social conditions gave rise to collective vocational 
guidance as well as guidance of the individual. 


Special Institutions for Guidance Services 

To-day we have ceveloped a greatly improved concept of guid- 
ance. One which is given more clarity by putting forward practical 
problems. These problems, faced realistically, have shown us that 


"V. Laure Dupraz, L’evolution d'une Pedagogie topogtaphique, Vol. II of the 
minutes of the International Congress of Pedagogy, Santander-San Sebastian, 


1949. 
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there are different kinds of guidances and that there should be differen 
institutions to carry them out, as well as different techniques to mee 
the many situations and needs presented by thase being guided. 

Guidance may be given in an individual manner or collectively, o) 
through small groups of two or more individuals: it may be achievec 
with asclass in the»school, or with any group of individuals having 
common problems. Thus we have group guidance. Then we have the 
guidance of special categories of individuals: delinquent youths, 
mental deficients, physical deficients, orphans, and abardoned children, 
Research is being carried out and techniques are being prepared appro- 
priate to each type of problem. This creates new developuients in our 
Concept of guidance, that to-day is rich in content, i 

Complete guidance is that which is carried out in conjunction with 
education and intervenes in conduct. But there are many ways of 
Intervening, depending on the behaviour of him who intervenes. In 
Course of time, we find the practice of guidance being carried out in 
the form of giving advice: this principle is now widely accepted. If it 
ìs linked with education there is a tendency to use it to influence ideas 
and feelings, but always with a respect for:personality, the possible 
expansion of which we should always bear in mind. Many times even 
such an influence has to be exercised indirectly, to avoid effects which 
May not be in the interests of the individual. Generally the guider now 
Considers himself more and more as an adviser and stimulator; his 
Prime desire being to be of help to the person being guided. 

Jose MALLART. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


The Historical Development of the Guidance Movement in 
Education— England . 


THE idea of ‘child guidance’ is at least as old as Plato,’ and is to be 
found in the writings of most educational thinkers—Comenius, 
Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Froebel. But anything like a scientific 
approach to the problem had of necessity to wait until objective 
methods had been devised for studying both the general course of 
mental development and the nature and origin of the wide divergences 
between one child and another. j 

In England the need for recognizing such individual differences be- 
came a matter of some urgéncy during the years that followed the 
passing of a bill for universal education. The scheme itself was due 
largely to the arguments of the early utilitarian philosophers like 
Bentham and James Mill. The aphcrism of Helvétius was their watch 
word: ‘L’éducation peut tout’; or, as James Mill expressed it, a little 
more cautiously : “%2 education cannot do everything, there is hardly 
anything it cannot do.” Practical experiénce, however, quickly gave 
grounds for questioning their optimistic predictions. The critics of the 
proposal leaned towards the opposite extreme; and inyoked the 
authority of an older tradition, which held, with Plato and Aristotle, 
that some human beihgs were doomed to'be ‘slaves by nature '— 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, marked off from birth by an 
inherent mental inferiority, which no amount of education could 
possibly redeem and no form of medical treatment could possibly cure. 

The teachers in the new schools were the first to complain. The 
older voluntary schools had been permitted to refuse the duller and 
more troublesome youngsters if they wished. Consequently, the 
newer ‘board schools’ were obliged to accept the rejects. And as a 
result their classrooms, we are told, “ were often crammed with a 
large aggregation of difficult children, urchins who could not be taught, 
ruffians who could not be controlled.” * The protests of the teachers 
revealed the need for systematic investigations into the general 


problem. . x ; . 
In 1877, at the instigation of Sir Francis Galton, its former General 


1 Republic, 518B, et seq. 
2 Cf, F, Warner, Lectures on Mental Faculty (180), P. 134. 
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Secretary, the British Association for the Advancement of Science 3 un- 
dertook an anthropometric survey of the British Isles. It included 
physical measurements obtained from large ñumbers of school chil- 
dren : and the results disclosed an appalling prevalence of malnutrition 
and stunted growth in bigger towns. A few years later, the Charity 
Organization Society, aided by funds both from the British Association 
and from the British Medical Association, instituted a more intensive 
survey on a smaller scale, planned to include mental as well as physi- 
cal defects. A series of school inspections was cafried out by Dr. 
Francis Warner, Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the Royal 
College of Surgeons; and his report revealed the presence of numerous 
Pupils whom he diagnosed as “ hopelessly dull and incapable of normal 
education in the existing state of health ”.* As a result of this and 
similar inquiries, an Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic 
Children) Act was eventually passed in 1899. A new group of defec- 
tive children was officially recognized—the ‘feeble-minded ' : they 
consisted of pupils “ who, not being imbecile, and not being merely 
dull and backward, are, by reason of mental defect, incapable of re- 
ceiving proper benefit from the instruction in the ordinary public ele- 
mentary schools, but are not incapable by reason of such defect of 
receiving benefit in such special classes or schools as are in this Act 
mentioned". School doctors were empowered- examine such cases 
—brought to their notice,’ as a rule, by school teachers—and certify 
them for removal to a special school. This was the first crude effort 
at official ‘child guidance’; and not unnaturally it was directed 
towards the most conspicuous and most difficult’cases of subnormality, 

What, then, was the.aim of such guidance? “At first ”, so the 
Senior Medical Officer to the London County Council assures us, “ rẹ- 
covery and improvement were the key-notes; dnd the i 


ed to the age of sixteen, 


`The Secretary’s historical Retrospect (1922), p. 274, assigns “ British Isles 
Anthropometric Investigations, 1877-84" to “ Section H, Anthropology But 
anthropology was not recognized as a separate section until 1884. The grad l 
recognition of the scientific study of kuman bei i i = ua 
the years in which separate sections were established 
Physiology became a separate section in 1891, with psyc h 
after che Fiesta of the Association (Sir E. R Py Melony as a subsection 
“Psychology” as the title of his Presidential a 
Science was added in 1901; and psychology beca 

*F. Warner, “ Mental and Physical Conditio 
dren”, Journal Royal Statistical Society; LIX, 
forerunner of a more carefully: planned inquir 
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ns among Fifty 
1896, pp. 125 fŒ. Thi 
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Mission on the Feeble-minded in 1904, which resulted in an ie me: 
1913. The later Acts rendered obligatory what in the Act in 
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because it was supposed that, when a child had been handicapped at 
the start, he might nevertheless catch up with his fellows were he 
granted an extension of time.” * In the main these hopes were dis- 
appointed, and an acute controversy developed. 

This was very largely a reflection of the ideological tenets of two 
opposing schools whose disputes had continued throughout tue cen- 
turies—namely, those who had maintained that man and his destiny 
were determined largely by his inherent nature (a view embodied in 
such early doctrines as that of ‘ original sin ' and ‘ innate ideas’), and 
those who believed that at birth his mind was virtually a tabula rasa 
—a piece of plain, smooth, pliant wax, which post-natal experience 
could mould into almost any shape during the years of mental growth. 
Thus, the ‘hereditarians’, as they were now styled, contended that 
children were born with widely different capacities, and that one of 
the first tasks of the educator was to sort them out and give each the 
special training best suited'to itsneeds. As for the feeble-minded, they 
were for the most part incurable: “once a defective, always a defec- 
tive”. The ‘environmentalists ’, on the other hand, consisted mainly 
of followers of the associationist or ‘utilitarian’ school. It was part 
of their philosophic creed that “ all. men are born equal”’; “ the wide 
differences between the so-called defective and the so-called genius are 
simply the result of se wide differences in environmental conditions "’. 
In the vast majority of cases, all that was riceded was a more adequate 
nourishment for both body and brain and a more sympathetic type of 
treatment of the child’s infirmities; and the weakly dunce, like Smike 
from Dotheboys Halı, would be speedily transformed into a decent 
citizen, if not into a competent scholar. 


Galton and the ‘ Science of Individual Differences ’ 

So long as such doctrines were based primarily on philosophical 
speculation or mere casual observation, it was clear that the issues 
involved would never be satisfactorily solved. “It is’, wrote Huxley, 
“a question of fact, not of metaphysic, theology, or mere a priori 
reasoning: what education demands is a firmer scientific foundation.” 

The idea of adapting the methods of natural science for the study of 
mental development is due to the founders of the ‘ British Evolutionary 


sF, C. Shrubsall and A. C. Williams, Mental Deficiency Practice, p, 4. Dr. 
Shrubsall, who was Secretary of the“ Anthropological Section of the British 
Association during the early years of the present century, deserves wider recog- 
nition as one of the pioneers of ‘ child guidance’. It was largely owing to his 
advocacy that the school medical officers working in his branch began using 
psychological methods (such as the Binet tests), and co-operated so readily with 
the work of the psychologist in the days when psychology was still barely 
recognized as a science. is 
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School '—Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, Bain, and their various disciples. 
The earliest inquiries that deserve to be called scientific are, by univer- 
sal recognition, those of Darwin himself.’ He began with his own 
infants; and his conclusions were based on “ systematic observation of 
day-to-day behaviour, starting from a strictly objective and biological 
standpoint '’.? Darwin had numerous followers, now largely for- 
gotten, both in this country and abroad. It was, however, Sir Francis 
Galton, a cousin of Darwin, who “ first successfully raised individual 
psychology into a reputable branch of science’. Neafly all the more 
effective techniques that are to-day employed in the field of educa- 
tional and occupational eguidance—mental testing, rating-scales, bio- 
graphic schedules, school record cards, the normal curve, the statistical 
devices of correlation and factor-analysis—sprang originally from his 
fertile brain. Nor was he content solely with theoretical research. 
Indeed, it was he who first advocated the scientific study of the indi- 
vidual pupil, expressly with a view to practical recommendations for 
treatment and training both at home and at school, and guiding him 
into the most suitable form of employment. _ > 

For this purpose he set up a small ‘ anthropometric laboratory ’ at 
the International Health Exhibition of 1884-5, and gave personal 
demonstrations on children. The laboratory itself was subsequently 
moved to the Science Museum at South Kensing*on and finally estab- 
lished at University College, London. The college still possesses one 
of Galton’s coloured publicity sheets, which explains that “ The 
laboratory has been instituted for the measurement of human form | 
and faculty... . The charge is 3d. to those on tHe register, 4d. to those 
who are not”. In a later note parents and teachers are asked to con- 
sider “ whether it is worth your while to pay less than a shilling to 
have your boys and girls measured . .. either td learn their powers or 
to obtain timely warning of remediable faults in development ” At 
the same time he evolved a case-history sheet for systematically in- 
vestigating and reporting on individual children—a method which 
formed the starting-point for similar ‘ psychographic schedules ’ com- 
piled and used later on in the schools of the London County Council 
and in the earlier psychological clinics. Galton’s own laboratory may, 
thus be regarded as constituting the first ‘ child guidance centre. 


ea 
“ Biographical Sketch of an Infant”, Mind, II (1877), BP- 877 f. 
"For these and other early studies in? child psychology» E as 
History of Psychology (1921), Ill, pp. 297 f» and G. Murphy, the quotations in 
utetion to Modern Psychology (1949), PP: 389 ff., from whom 
S section are main! wn. © > . j 
"F, Galton, ER cf. also Journal Anthropological Heit E 
PP. 308-11, and Presidential Address, Anthropological sece 
tion, 1877. Cf. Murpliy, loc. cit., pp. 117 ff. 
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Galton’s notion that the mental differences between individual chil- 
dren could be scientifically tested and assessed, and that the results 
might be employed as 4 basis for practical guidance, wat eagerly taken 
up by teachers. As early as 1885, C. H. Lake, head master of Oxford 
House School for Boys at Chelsea, drew up a kind of school record 
card covering the physical, mental, and moral characteristics of his 
pupils, supplemented with a series of tests “ based on Galtonian pro- 
cedures”. The enthusiastic support of Dr. Sophie Bryant, head 


Sully and the First Psychological Laboratory i 

The work started by Galton in an official capacity was encouraged 
and extended by Sully who, in 1893, was appointed Professor of Mind 
and Logic at University College, London. In the year following his 
appointment he established an Education Section in his Department 
under Dr. J. Mitchell; and two years afterwards he Opened the first 
laboratory in Great Britain devoted exclusively to Psychology. The 
development of the"experimental side was due chiefly to McDougall, 
an ardent disciple of Galton, who became Sully's Assistant and 
Director of the Laboratory from 1899 until 1907, when he resigned in 
favour of Spearman. # 

‘Sully appears to have been the first to introduce Systematic instruc- 
tion on child psychology into the courses for teachers and students 
proposing to enter the teaching profession. His Own course was partly 
theoretical and partly practical. As his syllabus explained, it treated 
“ the science of the human mind with its various branches as a depart- 
ment of natural science”. It started with the general theory of 
paedology or ‘child study ’; from this general theory Practical prin- 
ciples of application were deduced : these were to Cover (a) paedeutics 
or “child management ’ and (b) Paedagogy or “child guidance,’ 10° 


°’ S. Bryant, Journal Anthropological Institute, Xy, 1886, pp, 358-49, and Mind, 

IV, pp. 230-50. She developed Galton’s correlational Procedures along lines 
suggested by Professor Edgeworth, who in turn Was one of the first to suggest 
the application of rigorous Statistical techniques to the problem of marking 
school examination papers. Unfortunately, however, Dr. Bryant herself became 
later absorbed by the problem of measuring shsimps, Which she evidently con- 
sidered more suitable for testing the value of the new Statistical devices. i 

** It may be noted that ‘child psychologists ’ (as they are somewhat unhappily 
named) have always found some difficulty in choosing ‘appropriate technical 
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Sully always laid great stress on practical work with children. 
“ Students ", he wrote, “should be encouraged, if not required, to 
make a careful methodical observation of at le£st one individual child, 
with the help of the general knowledge of a child's mind which 
Psychology supplies.” 1 

The methods of child study to be followed in giving guidance on 
any individual case were fully described in his lectures, and are briefly 
summarized in his various books." “The mind of every child ” (he 
Writes) “just like its face is unique; and a recognition of these indi- 
Vidual differences is of the first importance in education.” „ Neverthe- 
less, in our study of these variations, we may begin by assuming that 
“each individual mind is based on a common type of structure, and 
the observer must accordingly possess a proper knowledge of what 
that structure is”, Tig classifying the deviations observed, the investi- 
gator is recommended to start by “ following the triple scheme of 
mind”, which implies the possibility of three main types of deviation, 
intellectual dullness, emotional instability, and deviations from accept- 
able moral conduct, But we must not be misled into» thinking that 
€ach type is sharply distinguished from thé rest: “ All mental dis- 


aa — - — ER aa oi 


terms to designate the various branches of their work, _ Paedology ’ appears to 
have been a word of Sully’s own coining; narðevtixý (sc. čéyvn)is used by Plato; 
zadaywyla originally meant tie function of the zaðaywyóç (literally a “child 
leader’): in Hellenic Rome he was a private tutor, usually a cultured Greek 
slave, who took the boy to school, taught him Greek, and looked after his 
manners and morals. The extended sense of the word.is familiar from St. Paul's 


v somethin i 

(“the curing of bodily deformities in children or others ” o uite different 
tionary). The name ‘child guidance’ is now 
adopted. 


directed towards the influence of innate conditions ana Gis Specially 
Contributions were in the field of mental inheritance, 1S own Outstanding 
12 . 
J. Sully, “ The Service of Psychology to Education ” . : 
fae a (1892), Braet ie ree Mind: A ia Poyeational 
92); Studies in Childhood (1 95), Teachers’ Handboo ology 
k of Psychology (1897), 
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order implicates the mind as a whole, though it may show itself more 
particularly as a derangement of either the intellectual, or the affective, 
or the volitional factor.’ In order to render our examination, not 
only comprehensive and systematic, but also objective and exact, we 
must, so far as possible, endeavour to measure both ‘ psychical zapaci- 
ties’ and ‘the several psychical forces’ (i.e. ‘ the’relative strength of 
emotional susceptibilities and volitional aims’). And, it is added, “ a 
step in the direction of framing a systematic scheme of psychical 
measurement has already been taken by Mr. Francis Galton ”, though, 
before the measurements as obtained from a single individual can be 
adequately interpreted, we shall need “ standards of reference ”; and 
these must be secured-by psychological surveys. 

Merely to analyse the individual mind into its measurable tendencies 
will not be enough. “The real living mind of the child is a unity. 
Even the most exact experimental tests will always have to be supple- 
mented by trained and experienced observation: analysis must be 
followed by synthesis.” And Sully goes on to quote the advice of 
Professor James Ward: ‘The comparison of one individual with 
another, by what may be called the ‘ cross-section ’ method, must be 
supplemented by the ‘longitudinal,’, i.e. by the genetic or develop- 
mental.” “ The earliest steps in the child’s life are the most important. 
... And, both in the-early and in the later stages, the influence of the 
social environment may be supreme: hence child study must never 
neglect the ‘ sociological approach ’.” ae 

Parents and schoolmasters were encouraged to bring their more 
difficult pupils to thé laboratory for examination; the children them- 
selves were often used, “ like patients in a hospital”, as subjects for 
the observations and experimental studies in which Sully, Mitchell, 
and McDougall were engaged, aad as demonstration cases for students 
of education and psychology. In return, the parent or teacher received 
a systematic report, summarizing the child’s physical and mental 
characteristics, with special advice (where necessary) in regard to 
treatment. School inspectors, like Kimmins, Winch, and Ballard, also 
attended the courses; and Ballard—one of the most unconventional of 
the L.C.C. inspectors—adopted a very similar procedure himself for 


examining difficult pupils referred to him by masters and mistresses 


in his district.** 


3 J, Sully, Address to the Manchester Section pf the Child Study Association 


(1895). 

1 Dr, Ballard’s numerous bo 
from a sound scientific standp 
powerful influence on the views of teach 
century. 


oks on Mental Tests and kindred subjects, written 
oint but in a humorous and practical style, had a 
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Child Study Societies 

Galton was successful in persuading many of the large schools to 
establish a ‘laboratory ’ for the observation and testing of pupils, and 
urged education authorities to do the same.’® ` However, before either 
voluntéry or official bodies could be expected to organize suitable 
“centres ', it was clearly necessary, as Sully expressed it, “ to educate 
the relevant public”. Much of his time and energy Was, therefore, 
spent on lectures and addresses to teachers and others, given at first 
under the aegis of some academic institution, such as the British 
Association, the training colleges that were then springing up, or the 
education departments of the universities. The growth of a wide- 
spread interest in the subject is shown by the foundation of numerous 
local and central organizations, for ‘child study’ betweea 1890 and 
1900. At length, in 1893, Sully, with the support of teachers, inspectors, 
and education officials, succeeded in forming a British Child Study 
Association, to which most of the local societies became affiliated. 

One of the primary objects of the Association was “to urge the 
need for making a scientific study of individual children by psycho- 
logical, sociological, and anthropometric methods. For this purpose ”’, 
it was stated, “ we believe it of first importance to develop means for 
the direct assessment of intellectual, emotional, and moral qualities, 
instead of relying on indirect inferences from physical characteris- 
tics”; “it is essential to study the normal as well as the abnormal, 
Paying special attention to the investigation of the commoner cases 
of minor deviations among normal children, as well as to the diagnosis 
of the rarer abnormal or pathological types ” Yhe organizing secre- 
tary of the new Association and the editor of the new journal, The 
Paedologist (later re-named Child Study), was Miss M. Louch, a mistress 
at the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, who proved tô be a most successful 
propagandist. 

Active branches grew up in Edinburgh, Liverpool, Manchester, and 
elsewhere; and courses in ‘Child Psychology’ or ‘ Individual Psy- 
chology ’ were started in the Departments of Education or Philosophy 
and in many of the training colleges. In 1904, McDougall, who had 
United with his London post a part-time Readership in the University 
of Oxford, opened a psychological laboratory at Oxford; and, in 
Co-operation with Maurice Keatinge, the new Reader in Education, 
Started an informal centre, similar to Galton’s in London, to which 
local teachers could send pupils for examination and report. The 
actual investigations were mainly carried out by two or three post- 
graduate pupils under the supervision of McDougall. 

* Cf. F, Galton, “ Retrospect of the Work of the Anthropometric Laboratory ”, 
Journal Anthropological Institute, XXI (1891), pP- 32 #. 
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Mental Tests 

As an experimentalist, McDougall naturally put more faith in the 
results of experimental tests than in those of mere observation or the 
use of questionnaires, which had for the most part dominated work in 
child study hitherto. Both tests and questionnaires had beer intro- 
duced into psychology by Galton. Galton’s best-known questionnaire 
was that drawn up to study differences in mental imagery; and the 
method was widely used by Stanley Hall and his followers, who were 
the chief popularizers of ‘ child study ’ in America. Galton’s tests were 
concerned mainly with relatively simple processes, such as sensory dis- 
crimination; but he was also the inventor of the association-test, which 
later figured so conspicuously in the work of Freud, Jung, and the 
psycho-analysts. 

During the first few years of the century, with the help of the 
Anthropological Section of the British Association, Galton started 
planning a second anthropometric survey, to be carried out in schools. 
This was to include measurements of mental as well as physical 
characteristics. McDougall was elected Chairman of the Psychological 
Subcommittee appointed to direct the survey, and immediately set his 
research students to work on the construction and standardization of 
psychological tests designed to measure various qualities of intellect 
and character. The-experimental investigations in the laboratory were 
carried out largely by William Brown, J. C. Flugel, H. B. English, May 
Smith, and myself; and, as I happened to be working under Keatinge as 
well as McDougall, I was also selected to apply the tests in the Oxford 
schools. A former pupil of Wundt’s, Charles Spearman, who had just 
taken his Ph.D. at Leipzig, settled down for a while near Oxford; and, 
at McDougall’s suggestion, carried out similar experiments in the 
village schools. i 9 

The immediate outcome of all these researches was an unexpected 
concentration on tests for one particular mental capacity—what 
Galton had called ‘ general or natural ability’ and what Spencer had 
termed ‘intelligence’. The chief reason was the vigorous criticism 
that had arisen of the methods adapted by school medical officers in 
certifying defectives: hitherto they had relied chiefly on physical 
criteria, such as the measurement of the child's skull and the inspec- 
tion of his face and hands for so-called ‘ stigmata’ and‘ nerve-signs ’. 
These, as we now kuow, have little relation to mental capacity; and 
it is not surprising tnat the doctor’s verdict was continually challenged 
by both teachers and parents. S 

Spearman went so far as to dtny the €xistence of any other intel- 
lectual faculty; Brown, on the other hand, questioned the very exist- 
ence of intelligence itself; McDougall, like Galton, believed in the 
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existence of both general and special aptitudes, and moreover was 
himself attempting to devise methods for studying emotions. These 
differences in wiewpoint served a valuable purpose. They stimulated 
discussion and encouraged the partisans of the various theories to 
Carry oùt new investigations and devise new methods of study in order 
to verify their contentions. Eventually in 1911, after a symposium on 
the whole subject of mental testing, the Education Section of the 
British Association appointed a special committee to inquire into the 
“mental and physical factors in education”. With a grant from 
the Association, the committee organized a number of investigations 
along the lines of Galton,and Karl Pearson, in the hope of isolating 
the main ‘ factors ' involved and devising methods for their assessment. 
A combined experimental and_ statistical procedure way gradually 
evolved for dealing more scientifically with the problem of classifica- 
tion—a procedure now commonly known as ‘ factor analysis’. The 
chief practical result was the development of an improved working 
schedule, enumerating the more important mental factors to be 


assessed whether by tests, rating-scales, or other methods of observa- 
tion. 7 


The Official Psychological Centre under tie London County Council 


Meanwhile, in London, both teachers and eduzationists had been 
getting more and more convinced that the work carried out informally 
and on a very limited scale by Galton, Sully, and their co-workers 
should be taken over by the education authority—in short, that a 
Psychological centre or office should be officially established as part 
of the regular school system. There were many types of pupil and 
many educational problems for which the advice of an official psycho- 
°&Ist seemed urgently required: there were the educatianally sub- 
normal at one end of the scale; there were the supernormal at the 
Other end; there were the juvenile delinquents and the potential 
ied Chotics or neurotics; there were the problems of selecting children 
ona schools or classes, for the award of scholarships, for transfer 
thie ade schools; and—the most pressing question of all at that time— 

~e Was the problem of certifying the so-called defective. 
iis k Education Committee of the London County Council had been 
a he the first to take advantage of the Act enabling local education 

t orities to institute and maintain special schools for mentally 
= ~Ctive pupils. By the terms of the Act the statutory examination 

a to be conducted by a doctor; and in London the work of school 

‘tors was under the control of tle County Medical Officer, not 
Under that of the Education Officer. The doctors at first tended to 
Send on to the special schools all pupils who might benefit by the 
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smaller classes, the individual teaching, and the more practical 
curriculum; and many pupils were consequently certified as mentally 
deficient who in a few years’ time were returned tẹ the ordinary 
school as ‘cured’. The net cost of maintaining a child at such a 
school was nearly three times that of maintaining him at an érdinary 
elementary school. The Education Committee complained of the 
increasing expense; the parents complained or the stigma; and the 
teachers complained of the faulty diagnoses, and argued that the task 
of deciding whether or not a given pupil is ‘ capable of benefiting by 
the education given in the ordinary school’ required an educational 
training (and according to some a psychological training) rather than 
a training in medicir or psychiatry. 

Accordiagly, in 1913, a memorandum on the whole matter was 
prepared by the Education Officer and the Chief Inspector of Schools 
(Sir Robert Blair and Dr. C. W. Kimmins), setting out the reasons for 
appointing a psychologist. He was to be a member of the school 
inspectorate, and given am office or ‘laboratory’ at headquarters 
with supplementary accommodation at the local offices in the different 
administrative districts, which he was instructed to visit in due rota- 
tion. His primary duties were to examine dull, backward, or possibly 
feeble-minded pupils, and to assist not only in the diagnosis of special 
school cases, but=also to give guidance to teachers and others in 
regard to the treatment and education vf other ‘problem children ' 
attending the ordinary elementary schools. This was the first official 
child guidance centre set up in this country; indeed, as Professor Thorn- 
dike—the most eminent American educationist of those days—wrote 
in announcing the proposal, “ it was the first appointment of an official 
child psychologist in any civilized country”. The progress of the 
work was recorded in annua! reports to the Education Officer; an 
collections of these reports were published by the Council as separate 
memoranda or in book form.*® 


Vocational Guidance 

Psychological guidance for children is commonly said to have two 
main branches (though they are more closely connected than iS 
generally supposed), namely, educational guidance for the younger 
children and vocational guidance for the older. Thé application © 
psychological methods to problems of vocational selection and guid- 


26 Cf, Cyril Burt, The Distribution of Educational Abilities (1917), Mental and 
Scholastic Tests (1921), Handbook of Tests (1123), The Young Delinquent (Lo™ 
don University Press, 1925), The Subnormal Mind (Oxford University Press, 1935) 
The Backward Child (London University Press, 1937); (the last three were PU” 


lished with the Council's permission). 
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ance started in a tentative fashion just before the First World War, and 
received considerable impetus from the successful use made of mental 
tests and simitar devices in allocating recruits for the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, particularly in the United States. In Great Britain, 
assistar'ce was given by two new bodies formed for the co-ordination 
of research in this particular field—the Industrial Health Research 
Board (a Government body set up during the 1914-18 War) and the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology (founded ,in London in 
1920 by C. S. Myers, who was formerly Director of the Psychological 
Laboratory at Cambridge); and many head masters and head mistresses 
evinced an active interest in the possibilities of a scientific approach 
to the question of choice of employment. Eventually, in 1921, the 
Institute opened a, special section for vocational guidance; and, by 
arrangement with the L.C.C., its psychologist was also made part-time 
director of this section of the Institute. Its work at this stage was 
mainly experimental; and much of it consisted in ad hoc research. 
The results were published in the Institute's journal and in Reports of 
the Industrial Health Research Board.” j 


The Child Guidance Council . : 
After the First World War, the work of the psychologist’s office in 
the London area underwent a rapid expansion. -During the earlier 
years attention had been chiefly concentrated on the diagnosis and 
treatment of the intellectually defective; now, however, it was turned 
rather towards the problems of what were called moral and tempera- 
mental deficiencies. This change in popular intérest was largely the 
effect of the war, which.seemed to increase the frequency of both 
Psychoneurosis and crime: to the psychologist the issues raised were 
by no means new. > ; 
Both Sully and McDougall had insisted that many of the cases which 
teachers, doctors, and the general public were apt to set down as 
instances of hopeless ‘deficiency’ could in point of fact be greatly 
Improved or cured by individual treatment: many, so they contended, 
were merely suffering from functicnal or emotional disturbances, not 
from Physical or organic defects of the brain or nervous pai 
Moral deficiency’ they regarded as a misnomer. The radioni 
notion of an innate ‘ moral faculty ' or ‘ sense ', though still upheld by 
s 
| To the general reader the publications of gr 


istori i c ological advice with 
Contrasting the after-histories of pupils whò accepted Psy lo ie yes 


the after-histories of pupils for whom no svch guidan i 

i k be i trial 
particularly “ A Study” in Vocational Guidance ”, Reports OE aa 
Health Research Board, No. 33, H.M. Stationery Office (1926); j 
Methods of Choosing a Career (1931). 


eatest interest will be those 
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most psychiatrists,"* had long ago been discarded by nearly all psycho- 
logists. Morality, it was argued, was the product of the social training, 
imparted by the family, the school, and the child’s own companions, 
under the influence of codes, habits, and ideals of behaviour current in 
the community in which he was brought up.’? It followed tkat there 
could be no such thing as a ‘ moral imbecile’, in the sense originally 
defined by those who had introduced the phrase into the Act of 1913, 
and no such ‘hing as the ‘ born delinquent ', il reo nato, the hopeless 
“criminal ament ', unamenable to treatment or training and fit only 
for permanent incarceration in a residential institution. 

The work on child guidance which Burt and his colleagues had 
started a year or two before the war in the psychological laboratory at 
Liverpool seemed fully to confirm these views. It.showed beyond all 
question that cases of juvenile delinquency, if studied by psychological 
methods and given the individual help and training which the findings 
dictated, were far from irreclaimable. The war itself, like nearly every 
war, had been followed.by a rapid rise in delinquency and crime, 
Particularly ‘among children and youths. And from 1918 onwards 
London magistrates began regularly referring their more problematic 
cases to the psychologist's office for examination and report. 

At the same time an increasing interest was manifested by teachers 
and doctors in that puzzling type of case which is marked by tempera- 
mental or emotional symptoms rather than by anti-social conduct or 
lawless behaviour. During the early stages of the war, a number of 
soldiers had been reported as suffering from ‘ shell-shock ’, a condition 
which was ai first ascribed to physical causes—e.g. to minute haemor- 
rhages in the nervous system said to be produced by the blast of an 
exploding shell. However, the work of McDougall, Rivers, Myers, and 
other psychologists demonstrated that a large proportion were entirely 
free from any physical injury and that the disturbances were really 
precipitated by obscure emotional factors of which the patient himself 
was wholly unaware; and many of the case-histories showed that a 
dramatic cure might often result from purely psychological changes— 
sometimes directly due to the treatment given by the psychologist 
himself (hypnosis, suggestion, re-education, deliberate counter-shock, 
and the like), sometimes apparently the incidental effect of some 
entirely unrelated incident. In the majority of cases the symptoms 
presented by these military pacients bore a striking resemblance to 
those peculiar conditions which, psychiatrists had previously classed 


“Cf A. F. Tredgold, Mental Deficiency (x9i4), Chap, XV, “ Moral Deficiency 


and Criminal Aments ”, especially p. 314. f 
* See ioe particularly W. McDougall, Introduction to Social Psychology 


(1908), pp. 174-264 and 314 f. 
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together under the vague designation of ‘ hysteria’; and these, as the 
pre-war studies of Janet in France and of Freud in Vienna had already 
shown, were explicable as the end-results of tmconscious emotional 
conflicts, dating back to early childhood, which required a special 
analyticltechnique to unravel them. After the war was over, a Psycho- 
Analytic Society was formed, whose members to begin with consisted 
mainly of psychologists, but gradually included an increasing number 
of physicians, who desired to study, apply, and publicize these novel 
psychiatric procedures. At first strongly opposed by most of the 
medical profession, the new theories soon became widely popular with 
certain schools of psychiatry—particularly with those younger practi- 
tioners who were attracted by the somewhat parédoxical expositions 
of Freud, Jung, and Adler. i Eto 
In the United States, similar changes had been taking place in the 
theories and activities'of both educational and medical psychologists. 
Just before the close of the nineteenth century, J. McKeen Cattell— 
an American who had been studying under Wundt at Leipzig—came 
to London to assist Galton in his anthropometric laboratory. Shortly 
afterwards he was invited to return to Pennsylvania as the occupant 
of the first Chair of Psychology in any American university; and there 
IN 1896 he set up a‘ psychological clinic’, planned on much the same 
lines as Galton’s laboratory and placed under the direction of Lightner 
itmer. To begin with, thë idea met with far less support than it 
had encountered in this country. Some years later, another pupil of 
Cattell’s, William Healy, opened a clinic, similar to Witmer’s, in 
Illinois; and, since it dealt chiefly with the proBlems af the police, 
court, it attracted far more notice.” Then, about 1920, under the 
Influence of W. A. White, T. W. Salmon, and other pupils of Adolf 
Meyer, the U.S. National Committee fer Mental ‘Hygiene “began to 
turn its attention from adult psychiatry to child guidance "”.™ A year 
or two later, with financial aid from the Commonwealth Fund, the 
committee Started to organize (first of all under psychiatric rather 
than Psychological direction) a number of experimental ‘child guid- 
ance clinics’. The earliest of their ‘demonstration cliñics’ were 
Opened in St. Louis and Norfolk in 1922. The object was “ to develop 
the Psychiatric study of delinquent and difficult children, to develop 
Sound methods of treatment, and to provide courses of training. 
bout the same time in Great Britain, as part of’ the post-war plans 


under the Fisher Act, the L.C.C. psychologist was asked to draw up a 
ee > 5 : 
Pr, CÈ W. Healy, The Individucl Delinquent: A Tee vi mS ei 
rognosis for all Conceriied in the Understanding of Onendets og 26; C. M. 
Cf. H. Lightner Witmer, Psychiatric Clinics for Children Cot » P. ) . S 
Louttit, The Clinical Psychology of Children’s Behaviour Problems (1947), p. 8. 
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“Report on the Future Organization of the Psychological Service for 
Schools ”. The scheme envisaged was to include psychological centres 
or ‘clinics’ in particular areas and for particular typss of subnormal 
children—the backward, the neurotic, and the delinquent. After 
visiting and watching some of the work, Mrs. St. Loe Strachey-(wife of 
the Editor of The Spectator and a magistrate at one of the newer 
juvenile courts) proposed to anticipate official action by organizing 
one or more, ‘demonstration clinics’ in this country: she believed 
that, if public interest could first be aroused through the Press, it 
would be possible to enlist the help of Mr. Harkness, the benefactor of 
the American Commonwealth Fund, whom she happened to know 
personally. Eventually, at a meeting held in the Institute of Education 
under the chairmanship of Professor Sir Percy Nunn, a Child Guidance 
Council was formed, and succeeded in obtaining from the U.S, Com- 
monwealth Fund the requisite grant (over £6,000 a year for five years) 
for a new ‘ psychological clinic’, which was opened in North London 
in 1928. 2 
Training 

With the rapid increase in the number of centres for educational or 
vocational guidance there was an increasing need for systematic train- 
ing in scientific arid practical methods. For this purpose the University 
of London established a Post-graduate Diploma in Psychology with 
branches for educational and industrial applications respectively. 
Shorter courses of this sort, with facilities for practical as well as 
«theoretical training, had already been arranged at the Institute of 
Industrial Psychology and the Institute of Education. Courses for the 
diploma (which was originally designed for post-graduate students 
and extended over ‘two years) were instituted at University College, 
and subsequently at other colleges with a psychological laboratory: 
For educational work the practical training was given at child guid- 
ance centres and clinics which were officially ‘approved’ by the 
university for these purposes. 

Similar arrangements were also.made outside London. For example, 
the Education Department of the University of Birmingham, on the 
initiative of Professor Valentine, established a Diploma in the Psycho- 
logy of Childhood, and also undertook the examination of problem 
children referred by local education authorities or their teachers—the 
work being largely used for purposes of demonstration or practice with 
the students in training. About the same time, the Central Associa- 
tion for Mental Welfare startéd annual courses for teachers of sub- 
normal children and for school medical officers in various parts of the 


country. 
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i cted with changes in the general 
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tended, “ should be brought more closely into line with What is now 
known of the needs, the Capacities, and the interests of the child at 
each succeeding age.” í 

From an adminiztrative standpoint the problem of ‘ guidance’ was 
thus, almost of necessity, envisaged as a problem, of classification, The 


at the mental 

differences between one pupil and another tended to increase almost 
aw finds its most 
familiar expression in the use of the ‘ intelligence quotient ’, or, as the 
Board prefers to Say, of ‘mental ratios’. Such a ratio implies that a 
e two years above 

the average at 10 and three years above the average at 15. Thus chil- 
dren whe can be taught together in. one and the same class at 5 or 6 
may require to be sent to different classes at the age of g or 9 and 
different schools at the age of 12 or 13. The committee therefore lent 
strong support to the Proposal that, about midway between the age of 
entry into the junior schaol and the age of school leaving, there should 
e a reassessment of the educational needs of each individual pupil and 
where requisite a re-allocation to schools of different types. Provi- 


sionally, it Suggested, three main types of child and three main types 


; ; rye ammar school 
type for childreri whose special abilities Were academic or “intel 


lectual in the narrower sense’: secondly, institutions of a technical 
School type for children whose abilities were of a more technical or 
Practical nature; and thirdly,. so-called modern Schools for the 


With minor modifications these recommendations at length received 
Official sanction in the Proposals embodied in the Education Act of 
1944. Section 8 of the Act directs that Post-primary education shall 
in future Provide “ such variety of instruction and training as may be 
desirable in view of the different ages, abilities, ang aptitudes of the 
Pupils”. Thus not only quantity of ability but also qualit 
is to be taken into account; and no child should be depri 
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the blind or partly blind, the deaf or partly deaf) or from specialized 

disabilities (such as defects of speech), and besides the educationally 

subnormal (who now include the dull, the backward, and the feeble- 

minded, al] grouped together in the same genera’ category), it recog- 

nizes, for the first time in any statutory enactment, a distinct class of 
maladjusteq childrer’, 

IS is not the place to discuss the psychological accuracy of the 
rough Psychological classifications proposed in the eartier reports or 
assumed in the more recent schemes put forward under the new Act; 
still less Would it be appropriate to examine the most suitable modes 
of Organizing schools anå clinics according to the special conditions 
that obtain in different educational areas, What concerns us here 
'S rather to note that, as a result of the inquiries, the discussions, and 
the Changes in Psychological, sociological, and political standpoints 
which We have here’ briefly reviewed, two broad conclusions emerge. 
First, the Principle of universal ‘child guidance ' has at length gained 
unquestioned Support and official recognition. Secondly, these far- 
reaching Proposals now call for further research in order to develop 

etter Procedures for assessing the potentialities and limitations of 
each individual child by methods which.will be at once as efficient 


aS practicable as existing conditions allow. 
CYRIL BURT. 


a 
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“For a ful 


Boo ler discussion of these problems, see the Institute of Education's 
Studies in Education, VI, “The Problems of Secondary Education To-day ” (1954). 


CHAPTER FIVE 


1 
Gui me E 
uidance for Citizenship in an Industrial Democracy 


IT is only in &democracy that guidance in 
Nene oe of education, For in nS a a ie werd, 
every is sais solving, individuality, personality, are are 
providing a ee citizen. Guidance is essentially giving infin ti E 
developin PEA ag offering unimpassioned counsel to re 
limits of Rig co g person who decides for himself, within t b : d 
e aey s economy, how he can adapt his a id roa 
men. So id ilities to the rendering of optimurt service tb his fallow 
Ne heave democracy is a practical recognition of ch slow 
; etermin in a-political, religious, or economi noce a 
nio he A guidance for vocation H 
current technol A specie for the very freedom osm 4 aa ne 
Been cette Se ees i—vertical and horizontal Bs ep y 
a var iin relatively large areas, increasing vaii trans- 
mobility combined ce Ls part of the worker. This i G 
ERa pen w geographical restlessness, eena A 
tonal erais & y ue, purpose, which go far beyond stri a sense 
(ie , and spread out‘into all requirement ety voca 
ship. Sometimes, when the demands of labour and ae 800d citizen- 
sharply opposed, guidance for citizenship can OF nation become 
complicated and controversial. easily become both 
These are not gratuitous generalizati 
tions for any kind of eines They are pur fundamental condi- 
decadence of Germany after World War I. In th by the gradual 
years the government organized a highly commen dabl early post-war 
vocational guidance (Berufsberatung) which, und © programme of 
influence, developed into an efficient machine, dinih ahorita 
of thousands of little Nazis. Guidance was redaced to a hundreds 
authoritative direction.’ But guidance in an industrial Lee up) to 
based on choice, free will, and freedom. emocracy is 


Guidance in Choice 
Let us take a closer look at some of the specifics in our titl 
= 


guidance, industrial, democracy, citizenship. 


Morris J. Viteles, Vocational Gui 
W. Norton & Co., 1937), Chap. IV. ae TE 
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1 Franklin J. Keller and 
the World (New York, W. 
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Guidance is not training in skills, nor is it the inculcation of know- 
ledge. It is partly the excitation of appreciation, and partly an 
evocation of zalue-judgments, and therefore it‘is partly an exercise in 
recognizing moral standards. It takes account of the fact that every 
individual differs from every other individual, and that the guidance 
of any one person starts (and it should start at the day of birth) with 
a particular human being and culminates (at death, probably) in a 
Particular citizen. One inescapable fact about people is their diversity. 
The depressing truth about guidance and teaching is their uniformity. 
The teacher who makes authoritative declarations usually believes 
blissfully and blithely, that every pupil knows these facts and under- 
stands them in the way the teacher does. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. „Differences in previous education, home enyiron- 
ment, mental ability, hearing, eyesight, muscular tension—almost 
literally a thousand “other factors—account for forty different ideas. 
Differences in learning capacity must be matched not only by varied 
methods of teaching, but by innumerable methods of guidance. In 
other words, primarily, each pupil is a distinct personality to be 
taught distinctly. After that he is someone Who makes choices. 

It is in these choices that the essence of guidance lies. They per- 
vade every school, every institution where the child has his being. In 
the Classroom, what he gets from books, what ñe remembers, has 
Some importance. But everything he does from entrance to exit, 
every move, every decision he makes before he moves, is a moral act 
based Upon a value-judgment. He is.always for or against something. 


Everything the teachers present, or fail to present; the pupil accepts or 


rejects, as the result of a decision as to its being’better or worse. Asa 
Social institution the school arranges a way of living, a way of life. If 
the school is certain of itself, it tries to get the pupil to make better 
behavioural decisions, it tries to guide him to better citizenship. The 
Influence appears in every act of teacher or pupil that affects any other 
teacher or pupil. Most of all, it appears in the moral tone set by the 
principal. The industrial nature of a democracy is due partly to 
technological changes, partly to-the pressure of populations for 
greater production, and partly to democracy itself. Along with 
technological changes have appeared greater solidarity of workers, 
better understanding of all types of workers, stronger labour unions 
(even to the inclusion of technical- workers and teachers). Truly, 
People haye realized that in union there is strength. Also, slowly, to 
eae has evolved a greater respect for work—manual work—hard 

» Again, slowly but surely, the worker and the citizen of darker 


“For full discussi ; i 
sion see John L. Childs, Education and Morals (New Ye 
Appleton-Century.Crofts 1950). ark, 
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skin and foreign ancestry have risen in the eyes of his white co-worker. 
Workers, more than ever, have exercised democratic value-judgments. 
Guidance in this area has been difficult but essential. 

The role of work itself is very important in a democracy, .White- 
head wrote :— 5 


The curse that has been laid on humanity, in fablo and in fact, is, that by 
the sweat of its brow shall it live. . .. In education this error takes the form of 
a mean view, of technical training. Our forefathers in the dark ages saved 
themselves by embodying high ideals in great organizations, It is our task, 
without service imitation, boldly to exercise our creative energies.’ 


Not only should work be joyous and co-Gperative in a democracy, 
but leisure-time activities are important aspects of citizenship. Educa- 
tion for work and leisure is important, for the “good life’ 


; 3 is a com- 
bination of both. The problem is an educational one. 


Most people, even educators and philosophers, would agree on how a 
mature adult should act in a scientific age, but they disagree upon the know- 
ledge that should be put intu his head and how it should be put there, in other 
words, about subject matter and methods in education, . , Since vocation is 
so vital a part of living, vocational education can very well be the integrating 
principle. And the integrating principle of vocation, as has been abundantly 
shown, must necessarily be purpose, goal, end. Every boy or girl should be a 
young man or a young woman going somewhere,* 


Such is the meaning of industrial in the phrase, industrial demo- 
cracy. 

Democracy is, in essence, the’kind of society, the kind of attitude, 
“hat makes it possible for a human being, as an individual, to make 
choices. It provides devices that strike a balance between my desires 
and yours. Democracy is much more than a form of government. It 
is the way people live togetlier. The extension of living-space as 
people multiply increases the problem so that no one can live without 
considering each of his acts in terms of its effects on others. He must 
strike down those barriers of colour, religion, politics, and pro- 
vincialism that make a beneficent, realistic society impossible. It 
becomes more and more difficult to be a good citizen. Imitation and 
instruction help, but experience and guidance are primarily respon- 
sible for the development of a real person into a Co-operative, social 
member of society. , n 

Industrial demccracy must not be interpreted too narrowly. 


°` Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims of Education (New York, Mentor Books, 
1929), 7 

* Franklin J. Keller, Principles of Vocational Education (Boston, D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1948). 
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Industry is not confined to manufacture. Attention is drawn to its 
wide implications when we call a man ‘ industrious’. However, in so 
far as manufacture invades the farm with its tractors, speeds up the 
office „With its typewriters and accounting machines, and aids the 
Scientist With its various diagnostic and therapeutic machines, ‘ indus- 
trial ' seems correctly to designate a modern democracy. 

All these developments demand a citizen who has to cope with 
machines as well as with people. In such an industrial democracy, it 
1S of paramount importance ‘that these persons get along peaceably 
and amicably in an endeavour to maintain the highest possible morale. 

his is good citizenship. , se 


a 


The Changing Role of the Family " 
hi Time was when the family was the teacher of the child, and the 
.!ome was both the school and the factory. This is still true of families 
im primitive civilizations. However, many years ago, fathers and 
mothers realized the difficulty and trouble of teaching the fundamental 
no teading, wr iting, and arithmetic—and hired other people, 
nominally teachers, to do these chores. Though the three R’s were 
Placed in the hands of an ‘expert’, yet family, neighbourly, com- 
munity, and tribe relations all remained in the hands and minds of 
Parents. Since those days we have come a long way. Johnny must 
how, learn his subway behaviour—in the classroom. He must learn 
ime not to desecrate public buildings—in the classroom. He must 
Atten international comity from his teacher. A good deal of this 
tea peed by traditional teaching methods. Tkè entire problem of | 
ching citizenship has become complex and baffling. 
ne discussing the diminished role of the family a 
®, Ìt is well to look back into the nineteeth century w : 
oe was born and reared on a farm in the tiny town of Dubin, 
De Hampshire. Dr. Spaulding ultimately became chairman 0 s 
a tient of Education in the Graduate School of Yale Valve 
oe four years in the study of philosophy, pedagogy an 
cul Omics at several of the leading universities in Europes rao 
Sho red in a Ph.D. degree, magna cum laude, at He a EE 
cightics : 1894. Yet, when he wrote his patie were 
ab ed during his first fifteen years. “Duriag toe e cA 
fo) g aations were firmly laid; the basic concepts, the ey ba 
ch fally oe TR mout fundamental 
change Yj umteloped that they have served, a te, el ated 
“Ast y ‘roughout my subsequent life . - » he Wiothing on which 
review Critically my own experience, I fin 


t the present 
hen Frank E. 
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to base a challenge of Alfred Adler's sweeping dictum: ‘The goal 
toward which every human being’s actions are directed is determined 
by those influences and those impressions which th: environment 
gives to the child.’ ".* 

Later Spaulding pointed out that he could give no credit to the 
schools for his understanding of civic affairs. In the first place they 
were never mentioned in the classroom, but he was interested in 
people and went to town meetings. He knew about taxes because his 
father had to ‘ work out’ some of them on the road. In his later years 
he realized that he had been continuously participating in an ‘ activity 
programme ’, although it was not planned,as such. His curriculum 
was not rigidly scheduled in advance, it was determined, with his help, 
from day to day. Most of all, he developed a sense of responsibility. 
Every act, effectively carried out, resulted in a benefit, Every act 
omitted brought discomfort, failure, and often punishment, 

This is no place to bemoan the passing of the ‘ good old times’. In 
many ways, times are better now and they are certainly different. 
The family itself has changed, and not only in the locale in which it 
works. In urban homes it is virtually impossible to find tasks for 
young people to do. In suburban, homes there is a greater possibility 
and, if the decentralization tendency, now quite apparent, continues, 
the family may regain some of its lost prestige. Nevertheless, other 
trends seem to dominate: divorces and vroken families, constricting 
agriculture, isolation of manufacture in buildings with solid walls 
and no windows, the very size, of offices and stores, and the high 

_ specialization of transportation facilities. It used to be that a boy 
grew up with and learned to handle horses on the farm. Now, how- 
ever, buses, trains, planes, and steamships elude him until he has had 
thorough-going training and official permission. Consequently, much 
of the citizenship guidance he used to get from his parents and older 
sisters and brothers has disappeared. 

The moral standards of the home necessarily transfer themselves to 
the neighbourhood, to the community, and to the state. As the num- 
ber of divorces rises, as the ties between husband and wife loosen, as 
sex standards lower, the loyalty of the children to their Parents is 
bound to weaken. What is not owed to close relatives is not likely 
to be owed to others. Neglected and rejected children become prob- 
lems for the schooi. Even in so-called ‘good’ homes standards of 
social behaviour have changed. Parents who have definite ideas on 
the behaviour of their child invariably face the remark that “ My 
friend Jimmy is allowed to do‘this or that (disapproved behaviour).” 


“Frank E, Spaulding, One School Administrator’s Philosophy (New York, 
Exposition Press, 1952). 
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The conventions of the home readily carry over into community life, 
and become standards for citizenship. If lack of conventions does not 
give rise to delinquency during adolescence, they may very well 
induce ill-manners, boorishness, even crime, at the adult level. 

Modern fathers and mothers, under the influence of some psychi- 
atrists and psychologists, have talked much about ‘permissive be- 
haviour’. “Let them learn through experience. Let them make their 
mistakes and suffer.” All of which grows out of sound theory but 
wretched practice. Learning through experience in a normal adult 
situation brings quick reward or quick punishment. On the children’s 
level not so, unless the parent wisely and firmly provides the reaction 
that the ill-deed deserves. 

The role of the, family is to-give the child every opportunity to 
experiment, or experience, or learn through doing. However, the 
parent, in his supposedly superior wisdom, must set the limits for such 
experiment, must forewarn the child of the consequences, must finally 
restrain and, if necessary, punish those who violate moral standards 
Set by the home. The parent must make every effort to°get the child 
to understand and appreciate and agree to those standards. They must 

e standards that are applicable anywhere, from the dining-room to 
the Capitol of the country. They must be reasonable and humane 
Standards, ` 

True, -there are irresponsible, undependable, and immoral parents. 

en the child suffers and social institutions may have to take over. 
But no children and no society can bæany better than the parents who 
Make up that society. (Yet, paradoxically, one of the most hearten- - 
mg things about human nature is the frequency with which fine 
children grow up out of deplorably lax homes.) 

Even Setting aside individual mental and moral incapacities, there are 
the United States all those normal differences in families that we 
Ee oot by the terms religion, race, colour, country of origin, and 
Rois te Think of the difference of mores between those who ae 
af the mee and those who come from Italy. Think of the aaa ae 
Chink of €nnonites, the Mormons, che Catholics, and the ne A 
live in k Negroes who still live in hovels in the south, io ee ate 
their } g ums in the north, and of those who have ace a Poi 
oce ndage and have become first-class citizens in bo SURE 
"Pation. Think of the Puerto Ricans who have come out 
Wretched environments into wretched homes in New York Gin eng 
u en of those who have worked their way into first-class crea sea 
eae à time we talked glibly of this country as R E ae 
stupa C Rave become sadly aware that discri Be ee 
Pidity are strong barriers against the fundamental tenets o. r 
Y.B.E.—4* 
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can democracy. So, we have all kinds of family in all conditions of 
private and civic virtue. We know that the role of the family is 
changing. It cannot change quickly and certainly will not change for 
the better unless farailies pull themselves up by their own boct-straps, 
and the schools do their share in guiding for citizenship. 


Aids to the Family f 


Status is very closely linked with industry. The family now pro- 
vides many work opportunities which at one time were thought to be 
menial chores. J. A. C. Brown, for example, writes :— 


Industry is the main source of status, both in the formal and the informal 
sense (derived and intrinsic) in Western cultures, and when we are trying to 
‘place’ a stranger, our first question is, “ What does hecdo?” This being the 
case it will be seen that industry has a second task which is just as important 
in maintaining efficiency and raising output; it has to administer the institu- 


tion which determines the social status of most men and women in modern 
cultures.’ 


and Jhan and’ June Robbins :— 


Social status means, of course, a place in society. A place in society means 
attitude toward citizenship. $o, whatever has to do with work has to do with 
some phase of citizenship education, So far as the family is concerned, one 
of the most striking developments has been the “ Do-It-Yourself Movement ", 


especially with reference to the building, rebuilding, extension, and beautifi- 
cation of the home.’ 


Many examples of similar leisure-time interests could be quoted. 
. They offer release from high-tension careers, and so on, although 
people may not at first admit it. 


For example, Mary Margaret McBride, writes : — 


Ask these men and others like them why they are building shelves, finishing 
attics, hanging paper, and most of them will murmur that it saves money. 
Pin them down and you find that if you include the value of their time plus 
cost of materials, they haven't really saved a cent. Then maybe you can get 
them to admit that they hammer and saw and whittle because nothing in 
their lives before has been so much fun.* 


If, increasingly, people do something themselves, an enormous step 
has been taken in improving citizenship. All this happens in the 
family. À ; 

There are still other aids to the family. Columnists answer all kinds 


*y. A. C. Brown, The Social Psychology of Industry (Harmondsworth, Middle- 
sex, Penguin Books, 1954). Hf Bs - 

1 Jhan and June Robbins, This Week Magazine, July 12th, 1953. 

* Mary Margaret McBride, “Do It Yourself Fad Answers Basic Need,” The 
Denver Post, June 3oth, 1954. 
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of questions regarding practically every phase of life, many of which 
are directly concerned with good citizenship and most of which affect 
public life in one way or another. Radio and television are replete 
with advice, some good, some not so good, but all of it certainly 
affecting the value-judgments of listeners. Some newspapers and 
Magazines establish special bureaux, where advice may be obtained 
1n person or by telephone, about schools to attend, for instance. This 
may have something to do with advertising, but the service is there. 
Welfare bureaux, veterans’ bureaux, rehabilitation bureaux, com- 
munity services, are all available for the education of the individual 
who has initiative enough? to ask for it. A history, of the family, since 
the time when it was the sole source of information and counsel, in 
guidance for citizenship seems -to have run a full course. Now, a 
great many families have to depend upon the advice of other people. 


The Vocational Guidance Aspect 

Choosing an appropriate vocation in a complex society is a major 
Operation for any individual. Both democracy and technology make 
guidance and training for vocation necessary. In a static authori- 
tarian state the family could always take care of them, but in the 
modern industrial nation both must move into communal institutions 
—the school, some kind of welfare agency and, in the last analysis, 
into industry itself. Seemingly fortuitously, but actually logically 
and happily, vocational guidance embraces many of the factors in 
citizenship guidance. The school takes over not only the function of 
Preparing for work itself, but for all those human relationships— 
employer-employee, employee-customer, employee-employee, em- 
Ployee-union, and so on—that make for successful production. 
fea traditional method for teaching’ citizenship has been to bs 
aa ook on government as a basis for classroom discussion. e 

sumption has been, that to toss about ideas as to what makes the 
edana is to make good citizens. However, capena acs 
relatio oe made it amply clear that there is no cause-and-e s 
dain n between an idea and a virtuous civic deed. f Denie T 
movie actual experience in social affairs, beginning in Sis ‘te 
im g into the school, and launching out as fast as pos T 

mmunity activities, have become the acknowledged method o 
guidance and training in citizenship.” This is not ¢0 say that theory 
as to any great extent been carried out in practice, but the mere 

tus to actual 


a S ; 
cknowledgment of it as sound theory has given 1mpe 


accomplishment. ; 
t n Passing, it should be noted that before the public took up educa- 
ìon seriously as a responsibility, young men were guided and trained 


for occupation by various agencies. First came apprenticeship with 
individual employers, later through the guilds, and always under close 
family supervision. As we have seen, the church sanctified labour 
through the activities of the monks. Even in the upper reaches of the 
social scale prospective knights were trained in gentlemen's schools. 
In all these institutions there was some kind of guidance, but it was 
based largely on social status and family preferences. 

The teaching of strictly vocational skills easily led to the teaching 
of such personal skills as would make the young worker more accept- 
able to his employer and fellow employees. When training in guid- 
ance moved into the schools, these persona! attributes often became 
more important in the eyes of the teacher than did the vocational 
skills. Indeed, now, as in the past, it is often true that the counsellor 
who attempts to guide the young man into an appropriate vocation 
knows about it only through books and perhaps'through observation, 
but certainly not through actual experience. Nevertheless, as human 
beings, cognizant of the amenities of social relations, and probably of 
skills in citizénry, they have done a creditable job. ; 

One of the strong points of counsellors has been their realization of 
the continuing importance of the:family. They have therefore made 
every effort to bring the father and mother and even the oldest sister 
or brother into the picture to help the child make a satisfactory choice. 
The counsellor has, in turn, helped the family with advice on their 
in-the-home relationships. Indeed, one of the prime reasons for inject- 
ing so much ‘personality ’ into-job guidance is the realization that 

-most people lose their jobs because of unpleasant personalities rather | 
than through lack of appropriate skills. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the function of the school as a í 
‘community ’ in guidance for citizenship.? Whatever the school does | 
administratively is as much a part of its curriculum as what it tells 
the teacher to put down in her plan book. A boy often ‘lives’ in his 
school even more than he does in the home. Certainly this is true 
if one excludes sleeping-time. The pupil may recite the “Pledge to 
the Flag’ and sing the National /nthem every day of the week, and 
be a villain still. But if he lives through experiences based on free- 
dom, equality, justice, and all the other virtues of a.democracy, he 
learns to exercise them. If he sits next to a Negro and likes him, he 
will learn much more about tue evils of segregation than he could 
from a dozen books. If, later, he works next to a Negro, he will carry i 
over into mature life what he learned as a youngster. 

The history of guidance for citizenship is as trief as the history of | 
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° See, e.g., John L. Childs, op. cit., p. 238. | 
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sound methods of teaching history. It is only in recent years that 
history has come alive either in the elementary. and secondary schools 
or, probably, in the universities. What has heretofore been a recital 
of histerical facts, notably about kings and battles, has more recently 
become the story of the past, the whole story of the past, as an inter- 
pretation of the present, and a study of the present as an interpretation 
of the past. Toynbee’s method of dealing with large single topics 
throughout the ages, bringing the very earliest occurrences into juxta- 
position with to-day’s news, is a culmination of many small improve- 
ments in the teaching of history. As well as the intellectual pleasure 
a knowledge of history°may give sophisticates, the importance of 
history teaching is that the past does illuminate the present. To the 
extent that this illumination guides the present-day adult in his actions 
as a member of society, good citizenship is promoted. So, with the 
practising teachers and school administrators, the teaching of citizen- 
ship has come into its own so far as book knowledge is concerned. 
It has come to be a live exercise in the attempt to make good citizens 
out of the pupils wherever this method is employed. “At the same 
time history has become vital, and dead facts have been eliminated 
from the curriculum. o ` 

John M. Brewer was one of the first to call attention to the necessity 
for live, sound, and effective teaching and guidance in the field of 
citizenship. In 1932 he wrote as follows :— 


Citizenship for an American requires» intelligence and education. But the 
ubiquitous competition between bad citizenship and good, and the world-wide 
contest between autocratic and democratic systems, may make us wonder 
whether we are going to have intelligence and education enough. Historically 
speaking, democracy is a very frail plant. Its ancient forms were accom- 
panied by slavery, a condition so repellent to modern thought that today 
they would not even be called democracies, Its modern forms for the most 
Part are precarious enough, full of problems, cast about with doubts and fears, 
and unsure even of its faith in democracy itself. When Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
and Greece followed Russia in the repudiation of the democratic form of 
government, for a time it seemed possible that the same wave would sweep 
Over France, Germany, and Great Britain, so full of terrible threats were the 
physical and labour problems. Happily, the storm passed, But... who can 
maintain that democracy’s destiny is secure? ° 


In 1932 no one knew just what was going to happen to Germany, 
France had been wavering, and only Great Britain was standing stead- 
fast. But Brewer knew what guidance for citizenship had to be. He 
knew that it started with experiences in the home, the kind of experi- 


pete M. Brewer, Education as Guidance (New York, the Macmillan Co., 
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ences that Spaulding talks about, that the same kind of experiences 
had to be provided by the school and that the full effect of all these 
experiences, under guidance, could be effective in enabling the adult 
to meet and solve*the problems of the mature world. All these 
experiences in the home and in the school have ta, be real. They must 
engage the activities, the minds, and the hearts of those who engage 
in them. The counsellors and teachers who do the guiding must be full 
of wisdom and good will. They must infuse the children with the 
desire to be good citizens. 

Brewer summarizes the chief points in a comprehensive programme 
of guidance for citizenship as follows :— 


(1) Par:icipation in the activities of a rich and wholesome juvenile com- 
munity, together with the beginnings ot civic life in a‘larger group. 

(2) Participation in the control of these activities under a charter or grant of 
power, and by means of laws, officers, and other agencies, 


(3) Qualified counsellors for the fostering or sponsoring of these activities 
and controls. 


(4) Classes in school and college for discussion of and information on the 
problems of government in a juvenile community, through which also will 
be seen the governmental problems and adult society. 


One of the most extensive and intensive plans for sound citizenship 
guidance in education is the Citizenship Education Project of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. During the past few years approxi- 
mately five hundred school systems have been co-operating with 
Teachers College with a view*to stimulating the Participation of 

teachers, adriinistrators, pupils, and the general public in carrying out 
a programme of education for individual responsibility, This is a 
service project, not a research project. Its efforts are centred on 
diffusing among the schools itnproved teaching methods and a wider 
variety of instructional materials designed to help pupils become good 
American citizens. It is designed to operate with a firm adherence to 
the premisses in the tradition of American liberty, premisses which 
derive from the basic American documents: the Constitution, the 
Bill of Rights, the Declaration of Independence, major court decisions, 
and basic legislation. It is a design that places laboratory practices, 
citizen activity, actual experience in the top drawer. of educational 
methods. The boys and girls learn by doing. They deal with real 
citizenship situations, issues, aild problems. The Citizenship Educa- 
tion Project provides planning tools consisting of a set of laboratory- 
practice descriptions, a materials card-file, and an organization guide. 
It also organizes workshops for teachers, sets up'means of evaluation, 
helps to initiate community participation; in fact, provides any assist- 
ance that will make the project work. 
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The nature of the laboratory practices and the variety of activities 
and learning opportunities are indicated in the following digest :— 

“Student Free Press and Press Responsibility ” proposes that the 
school newspaper staff be given, in the form of a charter, the power 
to take full responsibility for what goes into their school newspaper. 
Included with the major activity of publishing the paper in accordance 
with the charter is a study and discussion of the history and problems 
of the free press. 

In the practice “ Co-operating with Political Parties ”, students and 
their teacher arrange with political party leaders in the community to 
participate in local party activities. These activities include attend- 
ance at regular party meetings and participation°in many of the jobs 
connected with registration, campaigns, and voting at primary and 
general elections. Meanwhile the students read, and report, and 
discuss what they do‘and see. 

“Identifying Federal Services in the Local Community ” is a prac- 
tice intended to give young citizens a more concrete understanding of 
their Federal Government. The students gather muck of their in- 
formation by interviews with key personnel in whatever federal 
agencies exist in the community, take notes and pictures, and make 
a movie or filmstrip of their findings. 5 

“Interning with Community Leaders ” is a practice which helps to 
increase students’ understariding of the responsibilities of community 
leaders through direct working experience with the people in local 
government and various voluntary groups. The practice suggests an 
organized intern schedule, including specific jobs, working time, and 
evaluation techniques. 

The practice “ Making a Tax Map of the Community ” provides 
students with insight into some of the economic aspects of citizenship. 
After planning with school administrators and tax officials, the students 
make a tax map of their community. On it they identify plots of land 
and their assessed valuation, improvements, and non-taxable property. 
Finally, they check assessment records against the properties them- 
Selves to determine possible inequities and losses in community taxa- 
tion. They then present their findings to local officials. 

Je practice “ Exchanging Community Books” outlines a plan by 
which American and foreign students may grow in understanding of 
each other through an exchange of information. . Students here and 
a Prepare two copies of a book describing their home, school, 
fe community life. They exchange one copy and arrange to display 

jaca along with the one they receive from abroad. 
to SPR actice “ Saving the Trees ” provides an opportunity for students 

Y doing just what the title says. They check on the condition of 
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trees in their parks or along the city streets. With help from their 
state forest service they make a recommendation to city officials as to 


“ Surveying Patterns of Decision-making in the Family " is a prac- 
tice designed to help students understand how democratic procedures 
can be applied in everyday living. In Co-operation with the PTA or 
other adult groups the students find out the extent to Which various 
members in the families of their community share in making decisions 
that attect family life. Examples are: recreation; choice of food, 
clothing, and furnishings; and finances. Both students and adults take 
part ina follow-up discussion to which the public is invited.’ 

During 1954, sixty colleges and universities have learned how they 
can use local communities as laboratories for the installation of good 
citizenship habits in students. When the Citizenship Education Pro- 
ject was established in 1949 under a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, eight schools in the New York City area were affiliated with it 
on an experimental basis. By the summer of 1954 the number had 
risen to fifteen hundred junior and senior high schools in thirty-eight 


leadership team to a college-sponsored workshop in its region. At the 
workshop the planning tools are explainéd and the teachers learn to 
adapt its practices locally or to develop their own. The schools are 
encouraged to select those suited to their local needs and interests. 
They can be used in many classes, Particularly in history, English, and 
science, 

The essence of the guidance programme is in the home-room. There 
are many versions of the home-room, ranging from a five-minute 
attendance-checking device to a daily forty-minute gathering of boys 
and girls who ‘belong’ to a teacher-adviser who carries them through 
all four years of their high school Period. Itis in the home-room that 
citizenship, personality, individuality can be developed. This is the 
way :— 1 

The negation of individuality is mass education in a large school—the lost 
child without a teacher wlio is responsible for him as a 
unsatisfied, desires frustrated, programmes denied 
freshman and says,“ re my boy for the next four years and at the end 
of that time I'll be on the platform to hand you your diploma,” . 

Whatever ideals, whatever techniques a guidance programme may offer, the 
heart of the matter is continuovs, vigilant. Painstaking adjustment of the 


“The foregoing material has been drawn from a Pamphlet entitled Improving 
Citizenship Education (New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1952). 
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student to school and social life by one who cares and who accepts the 
responsibility. The familiar grade adviser, when he follows a class through all 
four years, ian approach to the problem, but when his family reaches one 
hundred and fifty, two hundred, three hundred, as it often does, the oppor- 
tunity for understanding and intimacy just disappears? Daily immediacy is a 
primary condition of.human adjustment. 

In the advisory system the entering student mects his adviser in home-room 
Period every morning of his stay in school. The adviser is his parent-teacher- 
friend who listens to his woes, rejoices in his good fortune, punishes his 
transgressions, fights his battles, and only incidentally marks his attendance, 

` The advisory group is heterogeneous as to intelligence, grade, age, achieve. 
ments. Its components are as unlike as the members of a family, and as 
unified. The older members are big brothers and sisters. The younger ones 
are taken in with solicitude and Kindness. The group aims to be the “ best 
section in the school”. The adviser backs his charges against all comers, and 
assures their effectiveness by helping each individual to surpass himself, 

The adyiser’s duties are heavy and responsible, . . | He is a very busy, but 
usually happy counsellor and friend, Incidentally, his e 
counsellor is not conditioned by the subject he teaches during the remai 
of the day. He may be a teacher of English or mathematics 
automobile mechanics, or she may be a teacher of art or home-making, but 
in relation to the members of a home section, the adviser” is Primarily a 
friendly and concerned man or woman, 

The essence of the home-room period lies in the spirit and activity of the 
adviser. Home-room lessons are lessons in ‘personal adjustment, group-con- 
sidered. They may take any form that the group elects and to the extent 
that they are student-managed they are good lessons, One period a week js 
devoted to discussions of a report on student activities by the section presi- 
dent, who is a delegate to the Student Council, The section, as an ‘election 
district’ or “county ’, contributes to the spirit and unity of the entire school, 
Under inspired leadership the home-room becomes reslly a home, where the 
Problems of adolescence are threshed out with candour and satisfaction, ?? 


Even good citizenship can be badly taught by the omission of spiri- 
tual values. It can certainly be badly taught if it consists merely in 
Juggling verbalisms. So this section may be happily concluded with 
à Paragraph from a book by John S. Brubacher, concerned primarily 

Spiritual values and realities. 


Unhappily in the history of education the school has been more concerned 
with the verbalization of justice—and the rest of the array of spiritual values 
~ than it has with just conduct. It is easy to see how this came about, For 
Sch art, except in the case of primitive societies, teachers have taught 

FOOL, not life, Or, if they have taught life, it has been about life rather 
The easiest Way to teach about life is through symbols, Of 
ideas, y ymbols have been words, especially words representing 
ideas ¢ € course of time teachers became so pre-occupied with ideas that 
of id ame to outrank the actien for which they stood. Yet it is in the sphere 

ideas that the contrary winds of opinion blow. Because these winds 


“Franklin J. Keller, op. cit. (New York, D. C. Heath & Co., 1948), 
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strained the solidarity of the community, the nineteenth century developed 
the tradition that the public school should not be concerned with controversial 
issues. Besides, in the nineteenth century teaching techniques had not yet 
developed to a point where the controversial issues could be managed, Teach- 
ing at that time still-«meant to inculcate or indoctrinate a single point of view. 
Curriculum content which could not by common consent be conformed to 
this method necessarily had to be left out. Unfortunately many lay and 
professional people interpreted this tradition as casting out or at least dis- 
regarding problems of daily conduct as well as problems involving philo- 
sophical subtleties.” 


The Role of the Church 


St. Paul wrote: “ Walk worthy of the vacation wherewith ye are 
called.” Of course, he was referring to the vocation of the Christian 
and the missionary. However, there is every reason why vocation 
should be considered in the larger sense, the occupation, the profes- 
sion, the trade, to which each person is called,’or in which he is at 
least engaged. St. Paul himself was a tent-maker. The traditional 
role of the church to which St. Paul gave tremendous impetus was the 
Provision of moral-ethical guidance. It knew nothing of an industrial 
democracy, for there was no such thing. In so far as moral-ethical 
guidance contributed to citizenship, the early church played a role. 
More likely, however, was the idea expressed in what is known as the 
Epistle to Diognetus. It describes Christians as “in the world, but 
not of it”. More specifically :— i 


They dwell in their own fatherlands, but as if sojourners; they share all 
things as citizens, aizd suffer all things as strangers, Every foreign country is 
their fatherland, and every fatherland a foreign country... , They live upon 
earth, but their citizenship is in heaven, . . . In short, what the soul is to the 
body, that the Christians are in the world." 


From the sixth to the sixteenth centuries the history of monasticism 
was the history of education. The monks lived apart, in a sense 
leaving the rest of humanity to rot in sin. During these years there 
were few schools in Western Europe. In the later years the monks 
did take in ‘externs ’, but there were very few of them. However, in 
529 Benedict organized a community the distinctive feature of which 
was the insistence upon manual labour of some kind added to the 
implicit obedience which the monk must render the abbot in the per- 
formance of this work. So, the Benedictine rule was the first recog- 


° John S. Brubacher and others, “ The Public Schools and Spiritual Values ”, 
Seventh Year Book of the John Dewey Society (New York, Harper & Brothers, 


I a > . 
he Interpreter’s Bible (New York-Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 


1951), Vol. 7, p. 223. 
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nition of the value of manual labour in education, and from this 
provision came most of the social benefits of monasticism in the 
West.!* . : 

The story of the later years between the end of.the Middle Ages and 
the current twentieth century is well known. While there is much 
argument as to the effectiveness of secularization upon the behaviour 
of citizens, or whether there was ever very much In any school that 
dealt with citizenship, is too large a topic to be discussed here. 
ever, one development deserves special attention. M 
leaders, especially pastors of churches, feeling that thei 
efforts have had too little effect upon public behaviour, h 


How- 
any religious 


minded 
e written books, 
Norman Vincent Peale’s 
book, The Power of Positive Thinking, has led the non-fiction best- 
seller list for two years. This pastor of the Marble Collegiate Church 
ative living based on 
spiritual techniques, carefully noting its operation in the lives of 
hundreds of people. The essence of his instruction is :— 


Formulate and stamp indelibly on your mind a mental picture of yourself 
as succeeding. Hold this picture tenaciously, Never permit it to fade, Your 
mind will seek to develop this picture. Never think of yourself as failing; 
never doubt the reality of the mental image. That is most dangerous, for the 
mind always tries to complete what it pictures, So always picture success ’ 
no matter how badly things seem to be going at the mo:aent, 


A decade ago Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, pastor of the Riverside 
Church, had a somewhat similar experience; after having written 
eighteen other books, he wrote a besteseller, On Being a Real Person. 

r. Fosdick did not concentrate on any simple formula for, to him, a 
real person was made out of many factors, all of which required care- 
ul analysis and control. 


. The phrase ‘real person’ is not to be taken for granted as though its mean- 

mg Were plain, Certain qualities, such’ as courage, fortitude, and dependability 

ae clearly called for in a genuine personality, but beneath such virtues is a 
€ep-run 


ning Psychological process, and the criteria of success in handling it 
are not Superficially obvious, F 
Dr. Fosdick, too, had an enormous`influence over the people of this 
Sountry - To what extent he became an effective guide to good citizen- 
1 SR aa iiia — mms — vic seen ae a 
M “Paul Monroe, A Text Book“in the History of Education (New York, the 
Te pullan Co., 1909), P. 252. 
Orman 


ste Vincent Peale, The Power of Positive Thinking (New York, Prentice. 
» 1952), 
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ship is impossible to measure. However, his psychology, philosophy, 
religious faith, and practical understanding of human beings must have 
been an enormous power for good. The potential resources of the 
church through mex like Fosdick and Peale are incalculable. . 


The Psychological Strand 

If any one of those strands that are woven into the texture of citi- 
zenship were to be selected as all-inclusive, it would probably be the 
psychological. Any complete, even suggestive, approach to the prob- 
lem is beset with the necessity of analysing, diagnosing, and stabilizing 
the human-being known in a community as a citizen. As a prolego- 
menon to such a study reference might be made to Gardner Murphy's 
book on personality.'* The author brings up to date all the research 
and criticism of the past, with the comment that this is only an adum- 
bration of what the future will reveal. In the lagt section of the book, 
on ‘ Individual and Group ’, he discusses group membership, economic 
determinism, social roles.. ethos, history as the proving-ground, the 
family as mediator of culture, situationism, field theory, the fitness of 
culture for personality, and the sceptical psychologist. Along with 
whatever may have developed ip. the psychological field since 1947, 
this book provides the basic material for understanding the individual 
among his fellows, in other words, for stimulating and promoting good 
education and guidance for citizenship. ~ 

The history of this development includes great innovators such as 
Sir Francis Galton, Alfred BinetHugo Munsterberg, and many mem- 

~ bers of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology in London and 
the Psychological Corporation in New York. Much of the research, 
construction of tests, evaluation of results has gone into the attempt 
to help individuals to select occupations for which they are best fitted 
by their interests, aptitudes, and capacities, but, as has been frequently 
mentioned, it is this selection that becomes so important in making 
good citizens. Whatever contributes to ‘industry’, in its broadest 
sense, contributes to the peace and amity of the community of 
workers. ‘Idleness is the devil’s:workshop’ is no mere copybook 
axiom. } 

Comparable to Murphy’s book in completeness, thoroughness, and 
accuracy, is that of Super." Here is the whole treasure of diagnostic 
processes in the cheice of vocatica. } 

Of course, these two books are for the professional. They help the 


17 Gardner Murphy, Personality, A diosocial Approach to Origins and Structure 


k, Harper & Brothers, 1947). ; 
(New Bie E Sine, Appraising Vocational Fitness by Means of Psychological 


Tests (New York, Harper & Brothers, 1949). 
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man in the street or in the college through devoted workers who give 
the tests and interpret them. However, there is another kind of book, 


usually written by an expert in the field, that gives the individual not 
only an,insight into himself but the means of adjusting himself to 
others. Outstanding. in the series ° by Harry A. Overstreet, formerly 
Professor of Philosophy at the College of the City of New York, a first- 
rate psychologist and human inspirer in his own right. In The Great 
Enterprise, Dr. Overstreet justifies his sub-title, ‘ Relating Ourselves to 
Our World’, by devoting a large part of the book to ‘ The Self in the 
World ’, with chapter titles such as ‘ Living on the Scientific Frontier ’, 
‘Living on the Spiritual Frontier’, and * Attacking the Problem of 
Hate’. j 

It is a far cry from the time when men and women were expected, 
either by an authoritarian government or by an authoritarian church, 
to fit into whatever ‘society the ruling classes had organized. In an 
industrial democracy men and women themselves determine what 
that organization shall be and properly expect to be assisted in deter- 
mining where they may best promote not only the organization but 
their own economic and spiritual welfare. The psychological strand 
is the one that helps them to become fittingly a part of the pattern of 
the culture they have made for themselves. 


The Ideological Strand ý 


How shall we live together peaceably, co-operatively, profitably, 
appily, and—equally? Equally as to opportunity, unlimitedly as to 
worldly accomplishment and other-worldly aspiration? How will the 
Big Questions and the Big Answers affect our éarthly communities? 
How will the Big Ideas determine our relations to each other? 
will they guide us into healthy international citizenship? 

Rot € special nature of the industrial democracy is its industrializa- 
2 ‘a and all that attends the specialization and congregation of workers. 
the easy to bemoan the evolution of the robot, the devaluation of skill, 
work tiveness of the one-motion job, and the loneliness of the 
të cae the crowd. These are-not idle laments. Their effects are 
that pP red But man himself is irrepressible. Though it seems 
tion of fe must get worse before they can get better ’, by the applica- 
about d at unique possession, the flexible, foreseeing mind, we bring 

€centralization and urbanization, at least, suburbanization of 


How 


19 
Beta Series started w 
Mature Behaviour, 


ith About Ourselves, and continued with Influencing 


i Our Free Minds, A Declaration of Interdependence, The 
author ie The Great Enterprise, and most recently, with his wife as co. 
York,’ “" Mind Alive, 


All published by W. W. Norton & Company, New 
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large plants, organization of single lonely repetitive motions into 
‘clusters of skills’ in socialized work groups, while at the same time 
we put meaning into j@bs and company stocks into workers pocket- 
books. More than that, every mechanization, every feat cf cyber- 
netics, takes thousands of pounds off workers’ backs, and converts the 
‘ditch-digger’ into a power-shovel operator. Furthermore, every 
gadget or gigantic engine demands more ingenuity, more creativity, 
more imagination than did the job that was once drably performed by 
hand. And men can live well together, amicably when they are per- 
forming rather than merely sweating, and when they can be guided 
into the jobs for which their aptitudes are most appropriate. 

2. During the long history of mankind, prejudice keeps on raising its 
ugly head. A group of otherwise good citizens does not like another 
group because their skin is another colour, their religion is strange, 
their country of origin is abroad, their bank account is smaller, or they 
work with their hands. In extreme cases, they kill those they don’t 
like, in mild ones they just turn up their noses and snort. However, 
even here progress is being made—perhaps pointed up most dramatic- 
ally by the United States Supreme Court decision de-segregating all 
schools, thus making general a prectice that has already been followed 
in most states in the country. Probably there will always be resist- 
ance, back-sliding: and then another spurt forward. Guidance for 
good citizenship in mixed racial, religious, and social groups will 
require the most continuous and persistent efforts of men of good will. 
Historically we haye come a long way, but the road ahead is perhaps 
even longer and rockier. All the same, it looks straight. 

3. The people of the industrial democracies are great communica- 
tors. Again, it is a long way from human couriers to television. It is 
thrilling for a great idea to girdle the earth in a second, for a million 
newspapers on a million morning doorsteps to tell what happened all 
over the world a few hours before. But suppose it is war that spoils 
your morning coffee, suppose it is rape that is being justified in the 
court-room, suppose it is only a fictional crime ‘comic’ strip that 
assaults your well-poised emotions.» What then? 

The protection of our sacred souls from the repeated onslaughts of 
bitterly cruel human beings is a perennial problem for those with any 
decency. These ruthless ones have always been with us and, perhaps, 
in one way or another, they have heaped their obscenities upon others, 
but only in this technological age have they silently invaded our homes, 
over the air or in the company of respectable news reports or through 
ostensibly readable stories. We abhor censorship but we loathe filth. 
Applying Gresham’s law about money, the bad communications 
can easily drive out the good. However, if it does, our juvenile delin- 
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quency will become adult crime, and we shall be lost. It must not 


happen. 


4. Strangely enough, the foregoing is somewhat reminiscent of the 
decline and fall of the Roman Empire, or of a rapid tumble into the 
slough of despond. Fora democracy, that is unthinkable. One of the 
most heartening aspects of people has been the slow but sure develop- 
ment of a respect for themselves and for others, a conception of the 
“dignity of man’. True, every day, when we scan the papers, we read 
of many cases where that dignity has been violated, but nevertheless, 
below the surface, even on the surface, and of our own immediate 
knowledge, evidence of dignity, grandeur, nobility surges up from the 
people. Among the early Greeks the artisans were excluded from the 
in-group Hellenes. » This was also true among the early Hebréws. But 
the Greek stoics and the Hebrew prophets brought dignity to the 
human race. The succeeding Christians believed that every man had 
an immortal soul. This is a far cry from the American slaves or the 

a he Inca Indians. > 
Fai ae he egitim took its toll of human souls, but the 
counter-effects of the modern union are manifest in a democracy, 
True, in their rise to power, the unions have fallen into some of the 
vices that attend all power, but by and large they have battled for the 
dignity of man as well as for higher wages and shorter hours. Not 
only have they brought their influence into play for adult workers, 


but 
have been strong for both guidance and education of the young pros- 
pective worker. They have co-operated with vocational schools and 


have lent their wisdom, energy, and time to the support ef those insti- 


tutions, and, already, forward-looking unions have joined hands with 
employers in maintaining the useful 


5. Through aristocracies, 
sances, the men of faith a 
Such men have been with 


an guide and educate for good citizenship. 
They abound in Boy Scout, Girl Guide, in young men’s and women’s 
Christian and Hebrew associat; “4 i anizations, in 
church clubs, in summer camps, in police athletic associations, in 4H 
clubs, and in Future Farmers of America—in all those groupings that 
are bent upon giving young people a foretaste of wholesome adult ex- 
Periences so that they may merge easily into en enlightened and 
800d-willed citizenry. In industry they are those who offer oppor- 
tunities for creative experience, for a stretching of the mind, for an 
ample flow of energy, for salutary association with others. Above all, 
ìt is creativity and imagination that raises the individual above the 
average. This is the good life that the modern age offers, 
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6. While good citizenship begins with the local community, then 
spreads out to city, state, and country, to-day it must go much farther 
and embrace the whoie.world. Whereas the world was once made up 
of diverse groups of people, it is now, willynilly, one world—politic- 
ally, economically, and even anthropologically—for technology unites 
us all, for grandeur or destruction. It is an organized world, scienti- 
fically and socially. The organization creaks, but if, in places, it comes 
apart, it must always be put together again. If it blows up, it will 
drift aimlessly through space. If it holds together, it will go on to 
glory. 

7. Finally, the citizen must be a well-balenced man. Long ago, and 
still in primitive groups even now, he is well balanced when ina tiny, 
equable, easily defined environment, The man or woman in an in- 
dustrial democracy must be both industrial and democratic, two enor- 
mously complex concepts. All citizens must be in “dynamic inter- 
action with every part of the environment and every part of their 
heritage’. They must be parents, home-makers, voters, church mem- 
bers, readers, scientists, workers: they must be all things to all men 
and women. They must thrive in particularism but live in totality. 
They must not be static, but rather sensitively responsive to constant 
change, even as they must maintain a sense of continuity. They must 
have sound integrity—a staunch wholeness—but must be ready tO 
bend to the authentic trend. 

To maintain such balance is the hardest task the human being can 
undertake. But it is life—life of a worthy citizen in an industrial 
democracy. , i 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Guidance as a Concept in Educational» Philosophy: 
* United Kingdom 


WE may describe the making of a working philosophy as an attempt 
to structure experience as an intelligible whole, through the constant 
interplay of critical ands constructive thought.’ If the conéept of 
guidance is to be of use in helping to give an intélligible form to our 
educational endeayours, we have through critical examination to dis- 
cover the essential, common features of these activities we think of as 
involving guidance, and through constructive imagination to relate 
these features to the rest of our thought about education. The crucial 
questions concerning guidance as a concept in educational thought are 
those which seek to probe its relationships with the ideat of freedom. 
In answering these questions it will have to be assumed that there is a 
generally understood sense of the term ‘ freedom ’. It cannot be defined 
and adequately discussed here, although much that will be said may be 
regarded as an implicit definition of it. In its relation to education 
freedom has been brilliantly’ discussed in the recent past by McCalli- 
Ster.* He saw that if it is to serve freedom, education must itself be 
ee “as the embodiment of a principle of freedom”. The con- 
ae guidance seems to be a natural key to thinking of-education in 
guidance t. If this is granted, however, it remains to ask what criteria 
Compong as to satisfy if its practice is to bein conformity with those 
Dre oe of our educational tradition that stand for freedom. The 
principle ies question depends on the answer to another. “ What in 
essay ig he ealed in the concept of guidance?” The aim of this 
pretati refore to offer both a general critique and a particular inter- 

; on of the concept of guidance. The method employed is through 


discussi i i i 
‘. Ussion of the particular interpretation to reveal the nature of the 
Neral issues involved. 


1 
Ren ice that in Britain we may once again make statements like this and 
Philosoph oe of philosophical respectability. The shackles placed upon 
lessnesg ars y the attempts of the logical analysts to demonstrate the meaning- 
are apparent aPhysics ', i.e. constructive or speculative philosophy in general, 
tion an 4 slowly disappearing, partly through external attempts at libera- 
the wi Partly through internal corrosion. » However, we are, or ought to be, 


re giser for the Period of captivity. See W. H. F. Barnes, The Philosophical 
ap ment (Black, 1950). 


"J: McCallister, The Growth of Freedom in Education (Constable, 1931). 
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Origin and Contemporary Implications of the Concept 


The origin of the concept of guidance lies deep in the history of 
educational thought. ‘ My father, thou art the guide of my youth”, 
declared Jeremiah," and in a famous passage Plato says ‘ there may 
well be an art whose aim would be to effect this very thing, the con- 
version of the soul, in the readiest way; not to put the power of sight 
into the soul’s eye, which already has it, but to ensure that, instead of 
looking in the wrong direction, it is turned the way it ought to be.” * 
Indeed, under various guises the concept seems to emerge wherever 
mer -have felt compelled to think freshly about education and to 
attempt to reinterpret its meaning. Some ‘of the basic modern ideas 
about guidance clearly take their rise within the stream of thought 
flowing from Vittorino da Feltre with his House of joy at Mantua early 
in the fifteenth century, through Montaigne to Rousseau and his suc- 
cessors and on to Dewey at the beginning of the twentieth. Montaigne 
was of the opinion that “ the only thing you can do with the appetites 
and inclinations is to teinpt them. Otherwise you only make your 
pupils into bookish asses.” * He was also among the first to assert the 
fundamental importance of individual differences. Trying to educate 
“ many minds of different attaininents and kinds with the same lesson 
and the same discipline” is bound to fail with all but a few °—an 
opinion echoed by Rousseau, who observed that “ One nature needs 
wings, another shackles ”.? For Dewey, with his preoccupation W ith 
the social nature of mind,® the essence of guidance lay in the skill 
by which the teacher made it possible for the child to rediscover his 
social inheritance through personal experience. “Basing education 
upon personal experience may mean more multiplied and more in- 
timate contacts between the mature and the immature than ever 
existed in the traditional school, and consequently more, rather than 
less, guidance by others.” ° All these ideas are of course fundamentally 
psychological. They are concerned with a view of mind as an actively 
growing entity exhibiting spontaneity and individuality and capable of 
being nourished only through personal experience, and as such they 


` Jeremiah iii. 4. 

+ Republic, VII, 518. Cornford’s translation, 

s On the Upbringina of Children. * Ibid. 

7 New Heloise. . i 

s“ Farlier psychology regarded mind as a purely individual affair in direct 
and naked contact with an external world. At present the tendency is to co™ 
ceive individual mind as a functicn of socia! life, requiring continual stimulus 
from social agencies and finding its nutriment in social supplies.” School a” 
Society (1903). 

s ae and Education (New York, Macmillan, 1948). 
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form the core of the child-centred theme in the development of the 
concept of guidance. 
. A second theme from which the concept derives much of its mean- 
ing is a socio-centric one which is concerned with the social pur 
which guidance is meant to serve. In the West, since the LRE rpose 
this theme has been largely implicit and, as a result, has often been 
entirely ignored. Yet as a matter of historical fact a close Radon 
has existed between freedom of conscience, the disinterested E 
for objective truth through science, and the progressive mastery of 
nature. From this matrix has developed a degree of technological 
complexity and continuoys social change which has now rendered 
traditional methods of education and of occupatio.al recruitment in- 
Departure from tradition demands the conscious shaping 
of education, and therefore introduces a measure of social planning. 
Direct social relevance consequently becomes one of the main criteria 
of what children should learn, a point of view well illustrated in a 
report of the Council for Curriculum Reform, “ It is obvious that the 
purpose of education will determine the content of the curriculum, the 
methods employed, the kind of schools and the amount of education 
given to children and young persons., This functional relationship is 
frequently overlooked. Until recently there were many educationists 
who thought that education could be discussed without reference to 
the objectives and values of the community in which it was given. ... 
The purpose of society determines the purpose of the schools; the pur- 
pose of the schools determines the content of education.” *° The 
opportunities which education offers therefore become structured in 
terms of society's needs, and educational guidance then inevitably 
proceeds with the requirements of this structure in mind. Thus the 
conditions and ideals of freedom which have nourished the child- 
centred theme are now driving us to accept guidance as an appropriate 
instrument of our social purpose. The extent to which we can recon- 
cile individual freedom and social purpose, i.e. ‘authority ’, through 
guidance depends on how we interpret both freedom and authority. 
This interpretation forms a third and yital theme in the development of 
the concept of guidance, and calls for further examination. 

Hitherto a substantial part of the educational aim of the West has 
been to “ provide for growth beyond the type » This preoccupation 
has been possible for us, solely because, we have been able to take the 


necessary minimum of social conformity almost completely for 
ht of the fact that the 


granted. As a result, we have tended to lose sig ae oE a 
primary function of education ‘in any society whatever is to pr 


appropriate. 


1 The Content of Education (University of London Press, 1945). 
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measure of social conformity among its members sufficient to guaran- 
tee the continued existence of the society's culture."* Our disregard 
of this primary social function in our conscious thinking about educa- 
tion has recently been challenged. Studies in social anthropology have 
served to remind us of it, with a wealth of illustrative detail, and the 
appearance again in the world of what Sir Fred Clarke described as 
‘educative societies’ has reminded us of it somewhat more forcibly 
and painfully. An ‘ educative society ’ is one which consciously accepts 
the primary social function of education and pursues as its overmaster- 
ing purpose the production of a certain type of citizen. The modern 
educative society appears to have come to-stay, and Britain is already 
in process of becoming such a one.?? What is to be the overmastering 
purpose’ which guidance must serve? Can we reconcile any over- 
mastering purpose with the pursuit of freedom unless freedom itself 
be that purpose, and how does the way in which we practise guidance 
affect the prospects of effecting such a reconciliation? 

In the past we have in fact concentrated on producing the type of 
conformity which stresses the virtue of tolerance, particularly in 
matters of belief, as one of its supreme values, and our psychology has 
been largely one which has stressed the uniqueness of the individual. 
In this way we have come to think of guidance as a process of helping 
individuals through their own efforts to discover and develop their 
potentialities for personal happiness and’social usefulness. By describ- 
Ing Its aims as personal happiness and social efficiency we may tend to 
obscure the fact that guidance could well pursue such aims in a society 
which severely restricted freedom of conscience and belief, We are 
thus in danger of failing to see that guidance is purely a technique, 
that it is only a means, and that the ends which it serves will be deter- 
mined both by the cultural tradition within which it operates and by 
the detailed way in which it interprets that tradition in its modes of 
operation. If we are to maintain our tradition and adopt as our con- 
scious and overmastering purpose the production of free men, what are 


1 This necessarily implies that the work of guidance (where ; ists) has to 
be carried out within the limits of a-given dd e a 
individual a finite number of roles from which to choose exacts standards of 
conduct which can be varied only within prescribed limits and in subtle ways 
delimits both the character of thé thoughts he is able to think and the values 
he may hold For the general effects of social factors on thought, see Karl 
Mannheim, Essays 0'1 the Sociology of Knowledge (Routledge & Kegan Paul 1952). 
(Mannheim does not make the now popular mistake of underestimating Marx), 
and for the influence of language structure in particular see I. A, Richards, 
Mencius on the Mind, certain essays in Selected Writings of Edward Sapir, 
and B, L. Whorf, “ Science and Linguistics ” in Readings in Social Psychology- 

|F, Clarke, Freedom in the Educative Society (University of London Press 
1948). 
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me conditions which must be fulfilled if we are to exercise guidance to 
Ne end? It may help to answer this question if we first of all examine 
rrent trends in interpreting the scope of responsibility in guidance 
and also attempt to discover what pre-conditions are necessary if the F 
trends are to continue to issue in freedom. We may then seek i 
determine how the essential characteristics of guidance as an activit 
influence the ends toward which it is directed. Finally, what type of 
educational philosophy does our interpretation of guidance require? 


The Scope of Responsibility in Guidance 


Guidance as a Continuous and Shared Responsibility, 
The concept of guidance remained relatively undifferentiated in 
Britain until the end of the nineteenth century. It was, indeéd, some- 
umes explicitly identified with the growing systematic study of edu- 
cation called paedagogy. As Keir has recently pointed out, Sully, for 
example, insisted that “ Paedagogy must be taken in its literal sense 
eee guidance of the child "+° It was about this pun that, under the 
, uence of Stanley Hall, Francis Galton, Alfred Binet, and other 
Pion el T OA S ‘ecien WERE 
been until child study, there grew W à vieiis ery on tte 
tuitive y then largely an inspiratianal movement, Mn NASE Ot 
children nderstanding of children. Such specialized know'e Be 
Was not oo through contro 
applicati le command of most teachers, ; ia 
$ ion in the hands of experts dealing with speci 


tional 
prob] $ 2 d, re 
ems, particularly those 0f backware reteto and PY- 


adjust 
ed chil 
cholos; waren. It is in this sense of remedial eg 
Used gical treatment that the term ‘ child guidance is now frequently 
SPecia]j n this sense, guidance denotes â way of dealing M 
e eat problems, by experts using © jalized teen a io 
dividual anes placed by the scientific moyeme! 
t erences in talents and temperaments m capacities of indi- 
vidual chi e problems of adapting learnin. to ne ine it dividualizing 
i ‘ple in the 
on, within the class o7 grow ey Becr but 
ae the Dalton plam ana nce that guidance 
evices, it has contributed directly tO t tice, the kind of 


i A ti 
SClentj al and continuous activity- But in pra o 3 
R Ntifica] nuou pviously affected teach: 


ly bas ; : 
ed guidance which has most obvio! E 
their hea the classification or grouping © children accor ; ae 
itability for particular courses OF curricula, OY 4 
mposium on Psycholo- 


1 
i Gory 
gists gn pede Keir, “ A Hi i idance ”, in SYMP 
> dnd ai History of Child Guidance? » . Eeh journal of Edu- 
CAtiong) pa sy Chiatrists in the Child Guidance sel gi 
52). 


SYchology, Vol. XXII, Part I (February 19. 
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rate of progress in a given course which could be expected of them. In 
this, measurements of individual differences in abilities have played a 
large part. Such activities are usually grouped under the heading of 
educational guidance, and guidance has thus acquired another special- 
ized meaning. In this case, although applying:to all children, it has 
come to be thought of (in some countries) as a rather episodic matter 
concerned with the grouping or streaming of children within schools 


€ as an episode demands that guidance 
should be Continuous both before and after the episode. Guidance 


$ É S never entire] lost si It 
has now, indeed, found its Way on to the statute tek in poor Riss 


licit form, for the Education Act of 1 E, i 

m local education authorities the er = io oe Nie Jai 
suited to the age, ability, and aptitude of children 
theory of continuous guidance had received support in 
important publications, notably one under the editorshi 
designed to encourage the systematic study of child de 
school.* Of far-reaching importance also, by virtue of t 


P of Hamley, 
velopment in 
heir attention 


_“Hamley and others, The Educational Guidance of the s 


chool Child (Evans 
Bros., 1937). 
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to the continuity of emotional development, particularly its uncon- 
scious aspects, were the discoveries of psycho-analysis, reflected in 
educational thought largely through the pioneer work of Susan 
Isaacs.!* «The importance of continuity in guidance has also been 
emphasized by local education authorities through the introduction of 
cumulative records,'® and through making suitable tests of ability 
and attainment more readily available for the use of teachers.’7 
Somewhat similar considerations apply to vocational guidance, 
which may be seen as a process stretching backwards into school life 
before the age of leaving and stretching forwards into further edea- 
tion and occupation. In éiscussing the Report of the Committee on 
the Juvenile Employment Service,"® Rodger pointed out various ways 
in which the schools and industry might contribute to making voca- 
tional guidance more continuous and therefore more fruitful matter.” 
In this way the influence of the scientific movement m education, 
which at first led to the specialization of guidance, is now being exer- 
cised to achieve a broadening of the concept’to include continuity of 
concern and to entail participation by the variety of persons and 
agencies responsible for the child's welfare. Meanwhile the original 


stream of thought, embodied in the ehild-centred approach to educa- 
i he school to the, child through a 


tion and concerned with adapting t i 
radical reconstruction of currjculum and methods, had found vigorous 
expression between the wars in private pioneer schools, Since the end 
of the Second World War, however, there has been a notable tendency 

within the maintained school 


for many pioneer teachers to work* i 
System. Thus we may observe in the contemporary scene a growing- 


together of the two main components in the theory and practice of 


guidance in education—the intuitive and inspirational component en- 
aching’and the scientific component 


embodied i ecialized guidance procedures. l 
A idance and the increasing availa- 


as Susan Isaacs « psychological ‘Aspects of Child Development” (Evans Bros.— 


f i e 

Lo this o ae fion Ee 1944 Act, but an important stimulus was 
the pioneer work on the construction of record cards by the Foundation for 
Research at the London University Institute of Education—largely the work of 
Hamley and Fleming. This body was the forerunner of the National Foundation 
for Educational Research. Recently a critical survey of the design and purpose of 
Such records in use throughout England and Wales has been made by Walker. 
A. S. Walker, Pupils’ School Records (Nat. Foynd. for E rae 1955). 

_ The provision of such tests is among the functions of the National Founda- 
tion for Educational Research. 


"H. M. Stationery Office, 1945- 
.M. y $ : 
° Occupational Psychology, VOl- XX, No. 2 (April 1946). 
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where the main responsibility in these matters should lie. In Britain 
there is very little doubt as to the theoretical answer. “It is a funda- 
mental principle of our belief in democracy that the authority for 
communal adjustment resides within the community itself and should 
not be imposed upon it from without.” ° As wehave seen, it is essen- 
tial for efficiency that the guidance role be diffused among those respon- 
sible for the child’s welfare. On the way in which it is diffused will 
also depend the degree to which the whole activity of guidance is com- 
patible with the way of life of a free society. What of the practical 
anewer on which freedom really depends? The future development of 
guidance within the educational system,:for example, is in part a 
question of bringing about closer co-operative relations between 
teachers and parents and the specialists in the child guidance and 
juvenile employment services. If power, especially power of final 
decision where the individual is as yet unable’ to decide for himself, 
were ever to become solely the prerogative of the specialist, whether 
administrator or psychologist, we should have fallen into technocracy» 
and there is no reason to suppose that a psycho-technocracy would be 
any better than any other kind. Quite the reverse. It is potentially 
the most refined as well 4s the final tyranny. The danger of tech- 
nocracy is real but subtle. To counter it by securing the participation 
of parents, teachers, and employers in guidance requires as much 
democratization of technical knowledge about development, educa- 
tion, occupation, and so on, as can possibly be secured. 


The Social Framework of Guidance 


A guidance-conscious community will be one which is alert to pe!” 
ceive the extent to which its institutional and occupational arrange 
ments permit of the exercise of guidance. Various attempts have O 
course been made to create conditions suitable for guidance in the 
schools. The principle of streaming has been the most popular,”? but it 
has quite obvious and also subtle drawbacks, and the whole question of 
the optimum grouping of children for learning and teaching and the 
further question of the relation-of individual to group learning situa 
tions are matters requiring much further study. Further, the organiza- 
tion of education as a whole may be seen as a matter of structuring the 


institutional framework in such a way that guidance can take place- 


Certain forms of institutional structure are quite inimical to guidance 


20 The Educational Guidance of the School Child,” in The Education of thé 
Adolescent. Fi i 

21 Popularized by the Hadow Report, in The Education of the Adolescent 
(AMS.O., 1926) and the Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers (H.M.S.0” 
1937). 
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ense in which it is here used. For example, in England th 
ndary education is such that in many a e 
guidance can occur,;* as 
ducational structure should be planned in 
research into the consequences of present 
d of inquiry is to study the occupational 
as it has been and is being affected by the 


structure of education, and to prescribe remedies where the results are 
seen to be undesirable from the point of view of social freedom. The 
results of some recent inquiries of this kind have been reported by Glass 
and others.** Such considerations also raise more profound questions Ye- 
garding the extent to which social planning in a modern Welfare State 
can be made compatible with freedom. For example, if occupational 


choice were to be too severely restricted by social planning, this would 
sive form of guidance, which 


require either a highly directive and persua 1 
makes a subtle mockery of freedom, or else the entirely indefensible 
measure of freedom 


sanction of unemployment. Unless a considerable 


can be retained through appropriate organization and the development 
in the service of freedom, guidance itself 


of new techniques of guidance 1 

may easily become an instrument not of freedom but of bondage. The 
nature and range of the choices open to individuals could well become 
highly determined by forces over which the community as a whole 
could exercise little control; and the institutional framework of guid- 
ance would then tend to be more and more inflexible and opportunities 
for personal participation in the development of culture in any pro- 
found way would seriously diminish. The theoretical aspects of this 
issue have been exhaustively dealt with by Mannheim.** On the prac- 
tical side the development of sociological knowledge has created the 


possibilities of social engineering On â large scale. This brings into 
prominence the role to be played by the community and by the expert 
i hich guidance can operate in the 


in creating the conditions within which guicant 
i eering is by itself only a powerful 


interests of freedom, for social engineer! : 
Is it conceivable that the social 


and entirely amoral technology- 
is to courses of secondary education is largely a matter 


22 . il: 
of reallocation E and within different types of school, each with a 
specialized function, guid ` obviously limited. Moreover, transfers between 
types of school are re atively rare and nearly always uni-directional, i.e, towards 
the grammar school. There are now aaah signs that we ‘may expect new 
developments in the organization of secondary schools, designed to permit a 
greater degree of guidance; See B.S. Morris, “ Educational Research in England 
and Wales”, International Review of Education, No. 1, Vol. 1 (January 1955) 
and Pedley and others, Comprehensive Schoo!s To-day (Councils and Education 
Bee $, 195a) ro bility, in Britain (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1954). 


24 Man and Society (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1940). 
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changes it contemplates may be brought about by processes akin to 
guidance, and the essential conditions of freedom be thus preserved? 

A specially important development in the study and practice of 
collaborative techniques of guidance in the development of democratic 
institutional structures is represented by the work of the Tavistock 
Institute of Human Relations in London. This group of social scientists 
has worked mainly in industry, in institutions such as hospitals, and in 
a number of rural communities. The work of this group has been thus 
described by Morris : 

-Such studies are undertaken in response to expressed or evident social 
needs. There arises at once the question of the form in which help is to be 
given. Is it to be in the form of expert diagnosis followed by a prescription 
consisting of detailed recommendations for action? Doubtless this kind of 
Procedure has its uses and advantageS, but for the most part, although not 
necessarily entirely, we operate on different principles. The principles are 
essentially those of an intimate form of collaboration or guidance, We 
assume that it is an advantage that help should be given in such a way as to 
Preserve the roles and independence of those directly charged by the com- 
munity with responsibility for plans and execution of plans. Such a method 
Preserves the rights and opportunities of all concerned to have a say in the 
shaping of events which concern them, Indeed, our methods are expressly 
designed to increase such Participation, as a means of making more fully avail- 
able, to the community as a whole, the knowledge and skill which reside, 
often unrecognized, within it.” 

Thus the essential characteristics of democratic freedom can be pre- 

served in the restructuring of the social and institutional framework 


of guidance through giving to this process itself, the essential character 
of guidance, € 


Seeking to bring about changes ån the structure of 
guidance, by means which themselyes partake in so 
nature of guidance, is an extension of the guidance 
fundamental to a democratic way of life, It is the crucial social pre- 
condition of continuing freedom. There is also a crucial Psychological 
pre-condition, of immense importance. The type of democratic par- 
ticipation in social and occupational. affairs, envisaged above as a 
social pre-condition of freedom, requires a Particular kind of co-opera- 
5B S, Morris, “ Community Studies and Communit 
sede a Semndtertl Psychology (July 1949). 


y Education in Relation to 
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tion between individuals who are sufficiently secure in themselves to 
permit of the,unbiased examination and criticism of the ordinary 
structure of authority within which they work: Many individuals find 
this type, of self-criticism extremely difficult; thee greatest danger to 
freedom, in fact, comes from the unconscious fear of it which is still 
widespread.*® This is simply another way of referring to the state of 
unconscious bondage in which the great majority of mankind exists. 
So long as a man’s behaviour is largely determined by inner compul- 
sions, of the existence of which he may be quite unaware, and even 
when aware be unable to control, he cannot be said to be free. He may 
be said to act freely in the psychological sense when his actions are 
based on the functioning of an autonomous ego system, in harmonious 
relationship with the rest of his personality. Although psycho-analysis 
has already taught us a great deal about the kind of childhood ex- 
periences which facilitate or militate against the development of inner 
freedom, the guidance we can give to parents and teachers in this 
respect is as yet far from adequate.” It is, kowever, certain that our 
capacity to help one another to become persons capable of insight into 
our own role as guides in the development of the child’s personality is 
an important measure of the degree cf success which we may expect 
from the guidance procedures appropriate to later stages of develop- 
ment. Guidance for the creation of the conditions of inner freedom 
in early childhood is the crucial psychological pre-condition of adult 
freedom. 


The Essential Character of Guidance 


‘Guidance’ is identical neither with education nor with teaching, 
nor with giving advice, nor with the treatment of behaviour disorders, 
although the greater part of all these spheres of action may be 
approached from the standpoint of guidance. It is both an approach 
to the problems with which they deal and a Particular kind of activity 
which may inform all that is done in their names. The idea of guid- 
ance as an approach to education, for example, enables us to see the 
teacher’s role as “ comparable with that of the guide on a long moun- 
taineering expedition. The good guide must know thoroughly his own 
range of country and he must be quick to assess the strengths and 
weaknesses of his charge. Within the given purpose of the expedition, 


** Erich Fromm, The Fear of Freedom (Kegan Paul, 1942), 

*7 See particularly—Susan Isaacs, The Social Development of Young Children 
and Childhood and After; also Recent Developments in Psycho-Analysis (Ed 
Rivière). For a recent symmary with special reference to education see B S. 
Morris, “Mental Health in the Classroom”, in Recent Advances in Psycholog h : 
their Bearing on Education (Evans Bros., University of London Institute an a 
cation, 1955). > 
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the actual objectives, the routes, the stages, the pace, and the equipment 
must all be chosen to suit the climber, and the guide must have at his 
command a wide variety of skills for use in different conditions. More- 
over, the expediticn may have as one of its aims, that the pupil should 
gradually become independent of the guide ard able to climb un- 
aided.” *§ 

We have already discussed the scope of responsibility in guidance. 
The emphasis in this description is on the nature of the responsibility 


neither discern nor interpret for himself, 
and therefore the.key to the whole enterprise lies with the guide. 
What is the nature of his responsibility? In one sense he is the senior 
member of a Partnership. There is one basic fact about this partner- 
ship, however, which must never be forgotten, and that is its in- 
equality. (The prolonged inequality of child and adult, in our present 
sick in another.) This real in- 
exploitation only if the guide 
sponsibility the realization of 
P. Responsibility of this kind 
on of guidance as mediation. 


the growing child, his needs, powers, 
the one hand, and the needs, responsi- 
ues of adult life on the other” ®° This 


28 H . 3 Si E 
menon Pale tee oh for Educational Research in England and Wales, State- 

* The notion that adults and children can w 
as responsibility is concerned, once fashionable. i: cana eal equals, so far 
is a piece of extremely dangerous self-deception, It was Meant to serve the ideal 
of partnership in education, In faci, it has done Nothing of See i e $ a 
dangerous because it marks on the part of the educator, at one AY ee 
time, a refusal to accept adult responsibility (and therefore expresse: t ae 7 
remain a child), and a deep unconscious hatred of children and a Sah 3 wish to 

is ní is i i o exploit 

them. This need is in fact Satisfied when they are saddled with responsibilities 
for which they are as yet unfitted, " Erick Erickson reminded us of the complexi- 
ties and subtleties of this whole matter when he remarked that “ the prolonged 
inequality of child and adult is one of the facts of existence which make for 
exploitability, as well as for technical and cultural virtuosity in human life”. 

i nd Society, p. 377. f 
Ea Foundation for Educational Research in England and Wales, 


loc. cit. 
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definition has the merit of making clear certain fundamental points. 
If guidance is,a matter of mediation, this disposes of the question 
whether it is exercised in the interests of the individual or of society, 
for it has,to be exercised equally in the interests of both. The defini- 
tion also serves to resolve the false antithesis between authority and 
freedom, for mediation is possible only where common ground exists, 
and this common ground must be capable of exhibiting the corres- 
ponding features on either side, through which reconciliation is pos- 
sible. Thus the needs of the child as human are not alien but akin to 
those of the adult, his powers ultimately imply responsibilities, to his 
interests always correspoad opportunities, and his experience is a 
growing fabric within which the values of his Society necessarily 
inhere. If it is objected that these are merely ideal relationships, the’ 
objection serves only to emphasize that the function of mediation is 
to secure that in some measure the ideal will be experienced as real. 
The extent to which this can be done depends on our capabilities as 
guides, on our knowledge, insight, integrity, and judgment; in a word, 
on the way in which we discharge our responsibility. ‘ , 

As mediators, we have an essential part to play in the child’s 
attempt to come to terms with what he is and with What he will 
become, not for the banal reason that we were once. children and are 
now adults, but for two profound reasons. The first is that our child- 
hood lives actively within us; it is the real foundation of our adult- 
hood. The second is that the child’s adulthood is burgeoning within 
him; it is the ideal foundation of his ckildhood as a human being. We 
are able to mediate only because the child is still 1n us andthe adult is 
latent in him. In interpreting the world to the child, we are also 
interpreting it to ourselves, and helping him to interpret it for himself. 
We are able to mediate most effectively-when we are somehow aware 
of these facts and the child realizes them implicitly. 

Further, if guidance is essentially mediation, this defines in a flexible 
way our responsibilities as guides as lying between the total care 
appropriate for the wholly dependent infant and the detachment 
required in dealing with the adolessent or young adult adventuring 
into independence. What the individual can do to help himself and 
what requires to be done for him are matters of infinite variability, 
depending on his stage of development and on the çomplexity of the 
situation which faces him. The extent-of our know'edge of this situa- 
tion, of our insight into its meaning for the individual and our under- 
standing of the action called, for on our part, is a measure of our 
competence as mediators. _ Mediation therefore calls for a thorough 
diagnosis or assessment prior to any action. The basis of an assess- 
ment is of course information, and to help us to secure adequate and 
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accurate information we may have at our command, for example, the 
techniques and concepts of scientific psychology, our insight into the 
personalities and problems of children, and our expert knowledge of 
Particular subjects» fields of activity, and areas of employment. We 
are then faced with interpreting what we have learned to the indi- 
vidual. This task of interpretation is the heart of guidance conceived 
as mediation. 


Interpretation 


Interpretation lies at the heart of mediation and therefore 


r of guid- 
ance, because it consists in making explicit-wh 


atis implicit in a situa- 


hus through 
In this sense it is 
S very nature, can 


interpretation experience acquires new meanings, 
a term for a general process of learning which, by it 
never be complete. What is revealed through interp 


, it had become unconscious. 


the infinite variety of relatiorships which comp nee 
selection and arrangement of these relationships th Parti 
pupils can best explore it and master its meaning, 
The way in which the concepts of mediation and inter 
be used to redeem such notions as authority and freed 
usual barren abstractness is one of the marks of 


pretation may 
sedom from their 
dialectica] thought. 
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This form of thinking is necessary to any coherent oo = 
guidance or of education. For example, to some mn ls guic E 
essentially directive, even regulative, while to.others ae i 
missive. „Thinking dialectically, we can perceive that the aim o $ 
ion in guidance is, for example, to reveal to a child t hat, as we 
Ri the authority of adult society is also permissive, and 
oat tee are correlative aspects of the same (ideal) oe ee 
the sense of freedom to try his powers and to test our: T re 
sanctioned behaviour, a child cannot discover his oe ace in the 
world nor reach an independent view of its meaning, a is bc 
that without freedom, ahonify becorigs tyranny, and that withou 
; rchy. 
anemy ri el me ear the regulative and permissive 
Thie oa oe is, for example, clearly revealed over the question 
os a ‘Standards are necessary for guidance, but in a sense 
be aoe hat different from the common meaning of the term, 
whichis co termediate objectives in guidance, and therefore they 
Pa dese = kept in view. They are defined in part by the pur- 
ii gs dition but their peculiarity is that they can never be 
pose of the expe in advance, just as,the glittering peak when climbed 
completely no a instead a broad tower of rock or perhaps only a 
ce gal al A Moreover, the routes and the pace by which the 
E ne hed have to be adapted to the individual's powers, 
objectives = ni objectives themselves have to be altered as the 
a E iba and the character of the country into which 
powers of thec advancing become more fully known. Without such 
oe rama ef: individual cannot discover What is a realizable 
P ae: es such flexibility of purpose, disaster awaits 
aston a a his is what tends to happen when standards are 
the es dialectically speaking, into degraded forms of 
alowed to E H those represented, for example, by most ordinary 
Saal et Thus through interpretation the regulative and per- 
eee gece of guidance are seen to be truly co-relative 
‘i 5 ae This may also be seen when we consider gu 
mae if a choice of course or career. Satisfactory choice de 
ia P conditions of knowledge, skill or attitude for ex 
pom te be met. These are, as it were, ‘ regulations * 
of the guide is to interpret their meaning in terms of 
ties. But experience shows that this can never 


—one 
idance 
mands 
ample, 
, and the function 
the pupils’ capaci- 
e perfectly done, there 
msvitute a rejection of the whole 
besa TEE ieas they are ‘primarily barriers a 
they are competitive and selective processes into which many 
as a result of which only relatively few are chosen, 


idea of guidance 
nd not gateways; 
may be called, but 
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is never an exact fit between them, and guidance fails unless the 
requirements or standards can in practice be adapted and modified, i.e. 
unless through interpretation their permissive character can be dis- 
covered. : 

These examples show that the essential function of interpretation as 
the heart of mediation, and therefore of guidance, is to reveal both the 
form and the flexibility of experience, both the regulative and the per- 
missive aspects of life. This revelation clearly always requires some 
degree of creative refashioning of the framework of the individual's 
experience, and this can take place only within and through the rela- 
tionship established with him. The first ef these requirements for 
interpretation we may call contrivance, it is what we do for and with 
the individual; the second, relationship, is what we are to the individual 
and what he is to us, The first is a process of co-operative action, the 
second a state of mutual being. The relative roles which these two 
requirements play in interpretation differ greatly from one instance of 
guidance to another, The emphasis is on contrivance when we group 
children for instruction, or assist in the restructuring of their circum- 
ationship. In teach- 
fairly even balance. 


Contrivance 


Some form of contrivance is essential tó 
in the purest analytic form of Psychother, 


be largely a matter of stage Managing the child’s e 


e Opportunities, The 


demand which contrivance makes on guides are thus on ingenuity 


Contrivance and social engineering merge into one another, The aim 
of contrivance may be thought of as being Polarized between control 
and the giving of opportunity. Its aim and its contribution to guidance 
are to provide opportunities through control. Its danger lies is control 
becoming an end in itself, but this danger is simply the perennial 
Janger attendant on the neutral character of knowledge anq power. 
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The balance between control and provision of opportunities depends 
on the extent to which contrivance can become fully interpretative. 
The quality of the interpretation given, and therefore the nature of the 
opportunities to which it leads, are in their turn,dependent on the 
extent to which it issa contribution to enabling the child to interpret 
his experience for himself. This is one of the main criteria on which 
guidance as an instrument of freedom has to be judged. The older 
the child the more explicitly interpretative in this sense should con- 
trivance and therefore guidance become. The outcome is dependent 
primarily on the guidance relationship itself. 


Relationship 

The nature of the guidance relationship is the essential key to the 
character of guidance, and the relationship may be thought of as being 
polarized between acceptance of the child’s dependence and accept- 
ance of his capacities for self-determination. Emphasis on dependence 
means emphasis on direction and persuasion. Emphasis on self- 
determination means emphasis on growth towards explicit mutuality, 
Again, a balance has to be maintained which progressively shifts in the 
direction of emphasis on the achievement of self-determination. The 
attitude required from the guide is a balance between concern and 
detachment. In view of the need for the multiplicity Of such balances, 
the role of relationship in guidance is infinitely subtle. 

The quality of the relationship obviously depends on the personality 
of the guide and especially on his insight into the child’s motives and 
feelings and into his own. There has to be an acceptance both of the 
fact that as guides we necessarily appear as paretit substitutes (wher- 
ever we are not, in fact, the parent), and that we ourselves react to 
the child in part in terms of the child within ourselves. We have to 
realize what we represent to the child, and we have to accept the fact 
that we may appear to him in forms quite different from our own 
various images of ourselves. It is here that the unconscious forces 
operating within the child and within us may endanger the outcome of 
guidance. The possibility of mutual, exploitation is an ever-present 
danger, and insight is our only safeguard. We have to learn not onl 
to recognize and resist the child’s attempts to exploit and manipulate 
us, but even more to recognize any attempt on our part to exploit him 
out of our own anxieties, out of our need to exercise authority or t 
achieve ‘ results ’, or out of our need for affection. The demand whi H 
the relationship in guidance makes on us is therefore a demand on of 
integrity. The extent-to which our motives can become wholly a 
regarding is another major criterion by which guidance as an in er- 
ment of freedom must be judged. It is intimately connected witha. 


Y.B.E.— 5* 
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aim of self-determination for the individual. The nearest approath 
which guidance ever makes to the purely permissive is probably to be 
found in psycho-analysis. “ We do not seek to mould him [the pane 
according to our rotions of what he should be like, but only to enab e 
him to make his own changes in himself, by vnderstanding his own 
deeper wishes and counter-wishes. We are not concerned with our 
Own purposes, but with his.” 3? f , 
The requirements of contrivance and relationship raise the question 
of the skills which the guide must command, and thus raise the ques- 
tion whether guidance is essentially an art or a science. Contrivance 
clearly calls for both. We must be artists; that is, we must be able to 
give the kind of concrete form to our intuition and knowledge which 
makes them communicable in the readiest way. We must also be able 
to use and interpret the results of such scientific techniques as are 
available to us. But as the essence of it lies in the relationships which 
its practice entails, guidance can be neither art nor science although it 
must depend on both. 4f guidance were comprised entirely by art or 
science or both, the relationship in guidance would necessarily be that 
appropriate to the objects of art and science, that is, manipulation. To 
redeem it from manipulation, guidance has therefore to be thought of 
as a particular kind of adventure in human mutuality. This requires 


that as a concept it has to function within a particular kind of educa- 
tional philosophy. ý 


Guidançe and Freedom 
We have exainined the direction in wh 


and shared responsibility, 
can use guidance as an inst 


crucial conditions. There are, first, two major and interrelated pre- 
conditions. These are that we can gradually build secure bases both 
for psychological and for social freedom, the one within the personali- 
ties of our people, the other within the social structure of our society. 
Next, there are two intermediate or operating conditions, which have 
to be satisfied in the practice of guidance as mediation. The first is a 
function of our ingenuity In contriving that Our interpretation of 
experience to the individual shall reveal both Its regulative and its 
permissive aspects. The second is that our insight and integrity are 
sufficient to secure that the guidance relationship is as far as possible 
free from manipulative and exploitive elements. There is also, how- 
ever, one final condition. The pursuit of freedom calls not only for 


32 Susan Ysaacs, Childhood ‘and After (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1948), p. er 5: 
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the establishment of the appropriate pre-conditions and for the 
development of the appropriate means, it demands also a rational 
faith capable of sustaining the effort which the’pursuit requires. This 
faith it isethe business of educational philosophy toerender articulate. 

Through what view of education can we sustain our faith in human 
freedom as arealizable end? At present there is a widespread tendency 
to regard education as simply a social process, directed fundamentally 
and always to securing the continuance of a society’s culture, and 
occasionally under certain conditions to guiding the direction of cul- 
tural change. On this view, education is a branch of social science. 
and guidance a technique, compounded of art and science, to be 
employed for the differing moral ends of particular societies. This is 
the basis of the relativity of educational philosophies. It offers no 
fundamental grounds on which freedom can be defended, and its 
fundamental weakness is made manifest in the temptation to use guid- 
ance for purposes of manipulation and control, a temptation to which 
scientific methods of guidance are particusarly exposed. This is 
necessarily so because for science man is, and must be, only a part of 
nature, to be studied and controlled like any other natural object. But 
to treat men as manipulable objects is the.supreme denial of human 
freedom, and hence the naturalistic view of education, far from offer- 
ing grounds for the defence of freedom, contains the seeds of its ulti- 
mate betrayal. There is, however, another way of regarding man and 
his education. In our immediate perception of ourselves and of each 
other, we never appear as natural objects, but as beings capable of 
self-knowledge and of mutuality. It is in this sense, and in this sense 
alone, that we are persons. (For science we are individuals or ‘ per- 
sonalities ’.) In Buber’s language, the I-Thou relation replaces the rela- 
tion of I-It which is characteristic of science. On this view, education is 
a dialectical process through which we discover self-hood, other-hood, 
and mutuality, not as matters of abstract knowledge, but as the con- 
crete basis of all experience and all morality. Guidance is then media- 
tion with a single moral aim. This view is the basis of the unity of 
educational philosophies, in which cuttural differences, in their nature 
as vehicles of the human spirit, are transcended. Such a view of educa- 
tion forms the ultimate ground for any defence of freedom, because 
freedom is expressed by and is attained only through the full recogni- 
tion of human mutuality. s 5 

Nevertheless the view that education is in part a social science is 
essential to the attainment of freedom. Science is itself one funda- 
mental expression of human rationality and therefore of human free- 
dom, and it offers us the possibility of continually deeper insight into 
the conditions which govern the explicit realization of freedom. It is 
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this very fact of the powerfulness of our developing scientific know- 
ledge which makes a contemporary analysis of guidarce such a vital 
matter. For example,*we have now attained a fairly clear idea of the 
growth and modus operandi of the moral function." The important 
question raised by this discovery is not the m¢aning of moral order 
itself but the kind of moral order we wish to have, for it is demon- 


nd mutuality does not remain a 
ic oc ‘countered by a fortunate few. Yet in the last 
analysis, faith in the possibility of rational freedom suggests a view of 
men which sees them as nniquve and personal manifestations, not of 
nature, but of a being transcending nature, yet immanent within it. It 
is because of the double fact of immanence and transcendence that We 
can say that we are ‘ given’ through nature, and also that nature is 
given through us. On the one hand, in so far as we are given this 
nature, our freedom Consists if joyful acceptance of our kinship with 


er a Way of escape from a (non- 
Supposed to be in thrall, The 
rded as determinant or embody- 
scientific question) are nothing 
wn thought; they belong to our 
stein’s statement that “ the world is everything that ieee Wi a0 


: a out our destiny is that it re- 
quires us. On the other hand, ix. so far as nature is ie through us, 


we give meaning to it, and our freedom j : k 4 A 
uei a act. But the basic fact about fiend m is gted in this trans 
only through the love that unites the transcendent a 
aspects of our being, the love ‘whose gift is fellowship 
are mutual guidance and service. 


BEN Morris. 


887, Rickman, “The Development of the Moral Function ” (Year Book of 
Education, Evans Bros., 1951). 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
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° „ Guidance in Belgium 


In English the word guidance has an exact meaning difficult to trans- 
late into French. Doubtless a close approximation is reached if two 
separate ideas are considered between which, however, existing social 
conditions form a real link. 

Guidance implies at one and the same time the idea of a process of 
orientation (orientation) and also of continued responsibility or tutor- 
ship towards those who receive the advice (tutelle). 

An historical consideration of the facts shows that guidance in its 
early days was self-sufficient. More recently there has grown a 
realization that vocational or other guidance must be carefully fol- 
lowed up. Once individuals have been brought into contact, by a 
provident social system, with that section of it most suited to their 
needs, it has been found necessary to keep in touch with them to 
ensure that advice given may be successfully put into practice and that 
a lasting social adjustment may take place. 3 

If one considers—as one might well have done in Belgium at the 
end of the last century, when the educational system was not fully 
developed—the general mass of children of school age, One notices 
immediately that they form a heterogeneous group, which can be 
divided into age-groups. 

This first classification results in further heterogenous groupings. 
In order to achieve suitable educational. conditions among the large 
numbers, it is necessary within each group to proceed to further 
divisions. 

The smaller the groups, the greater the impact made upon its mem- 
bers by the education they receive. Individuals are grouped so that 
the members have as many characteristics in common as possible, and 
thus form homogeneous groups. Mass education is replaced by indi- 
vidual training. 

It is not difficult to understand that guidance, implying 
attention to the individual, leads quite naturally to a Cont 

ere 4 nued 
responsibility on the part of the advisers. It can’ be seen fro: 
example of the development of. State education, that the link b 2 ue 
guidance and continucd supervision of those guided lies in th ee ae 
concept of the importance of the individual. BEY 

Let us suppose that the abnormal have been Separated from the 
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normal. A special form of teaching is then essential, 
following up can show if the guidance has been a succ 
been so only if the methods of teachin 
individual, who has thus been able 
adequate forms of training. 


But only careful 


ess. It can have 
g have been adapted to suit the 


to receive the full benefit of 
Pi 


The Development of Child Guidance 
As we have just shown, guidance started to develop in Belgium as 
em was set up. A brief description of a few 
nt will show the evolution of the idea of 
vocational guidance. 
Medical Insp 
Brussels. However 


& Part in sport, to chil- 
Belgian universities have 
heir students. The result 
ll are separated from the 
who have some physical 
d Psychological Tests.” Health is only a first basis of 
ogical and educational diffi- 


are separated from the 
thus formed, methods 


are becoming less widespread in many educational A uch ca nt 
in that part of the country where there has been a jen especia J 
population, owing to a fall in the birth-rate, ase in scho 

‘ Special’ Classes are sometimes replaced þ 
‘recovery’ classes, in which pupils w 


y those known as 
ho have tem o k s 
hind in their studies may be helped to reach thee, Tarily fallen be 


: 1Y normal level of 
attainment. Two methods can be observed In these Classes ; fen the 
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child may be left in his usual class and is taught on his own only to fill 
in the most important gaps in his knowledge; or he may be put into a 
special form, in which there are few pupils, ard here he will receive 
individual instruction. & 

The city of Brusse’s has experimented with an ‘adjustment’ class 
in which backward children are taught individually; the treatment 
varying with the reason for the backwardness. Social conditions are 
considered a possible cause and, in this case, the school social service is 
called in. 

Educational and Vocational Guidance takes place when a child 
leaves the primary school. Vocational guidance has been establishea 
longer than educational guidance. Both of these services spring 
directly from the modern conception of the role of the school, namely 
to fit the child for real life. It has been judged necessary to discover 
in each child the qualities which will make it possible for him to suc- 
ceed in later life; academically minded children are advised on their 
choice of studies after the age of 12; those whose gifts lie in work with 
their hands are told of trades and professions suitable to their apti- 
tudes, their tastes, and their health. 

Since World War II, in the field of educational guidance, the follow- 
up has appeared as an essential complement to guidance. It is felt to be 
necessary by those who are particularly anxious that’the young should 
enjoy a happy future. Thete are two reasons for this: firstly, it is 
economically desirable to have a society made up of capable indi- 
viduals; and in the second place, humanitarian principles urge that 
help should be given to those who are physically or intellectually 
handicapped. A y 3 A 

Medical and Psychological Clinics. Belgian psychologists—in this, 
imitating their foreign colleagues—consider that maladjustment 1s 
emotional and social in origin. The Second World War showed them 
that living-conditions—the environment in general—have so great an 
influence on conduct, that even a person’s character may appear to be 
changed. Ideas on ‘ difficult’ and ‘problem ’ children have made 
necessary medical and psychological clinics where treatinent, often 
suggested by psycho-analysis, attempts to readjust human beings to a 
normal psychological life among their fellows. Psychological 
examinations carried out in the clinics have established that most 
difficulties originate from conflicts within the family circle. 

The School Social Service. Since, in a certain number of cases, 
psychological treatment was not sufficient to restore a human being to 
a state of mental equilibrium, the School Social Service was established 
so that social factors might also be considered. The school social ser- 
vice gets to know the members of the family, suggests how free time 
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and holidays may be spent; and in general offers to help children and 
adolescents. Students are sometimes obsessed by preconceived ideas 
and attitudes ingrained in them by their environment. The social 
position of their parents may make them feel inferior or superior, and 
such complexes result in unbalanced behaviour, „Here again the social 


teaching. Others have organized classes run on these lines, 
Open-air Schools and Youth Movements, 
in open-air schools and youth movements, 
of education is being increased. 
To summarize what has been said previously, 
sight regarding children and adolescents makes 
rst process of selectiop, designed to decide on 


Other developments are 
Through them, the scope 


society’s careful fore- 
itself felt, from the 
the best individual 


he religious and lingui sc 
i ; Inguisti n- 
victions of a large section of the Population. The Flem; guistic co 


risen against the Protestant religion, the Walloons against the pen ha 
of the Dutch langvage; both of them had joined forces against a mate 
restrictions imposed on their independence, SO dear to the fe t Re 
Belgians. So the revolution restored liberty in Many spheres of national 
life, and freedom for the Catholic religion in the Whole of Belgium a 
The pluralism of Belgian institutions dates from this historical been pi 


Its first consequence was a general retrogression, for liberty meant a 
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reversion to the old, as opposed to the Dutch, regime although the 
latter had, nevertheless, brought about some advances. 

Then, secondly, there came the birth and slow development of a 
leftist political ideal; in its early days this found expression in the 
doctrines of the Liberal Party. From 1875 onwards, a new political 
party—that of the socialists—came into being. When the Liberal 
Party adherents of Jaissez-faire methods did not for some time take an 
interest in the well-being of the workers, and even then only to the 
extent of talking about encouraging educational establishments, some 
Liberals particularly enamoured of humanitarian ideas gave their 
Support to a doctrine of equality, thus helping the Socialist Party to 
win a place in the world of politics. E 

One of the most characteristic works written in 1865, The Education 
of the Working Glasses, suggested that the condition of the Belgian 

¿workers should be improved by the setting-up of a very advanced 
System of education. Its author, Pierre Tempels, described at length 
the intellectual and moral wretchedness of the children of the lower 
classes. He described the hardships of the under-privileged masses; 
homes without sanitation, their drunkenness, and their low moral 
standards, He proposed to improves their conditions by advocating 
compulsory, non-sectarian, unbiased and undenominational educa- 
tion, and by setting up a coherent educational system. 

His proposed programme was fully carried out, and even surpassed. 
One cannot avoid noting, however, how confused ideas were at this 
time. This great liberal, Pierre Tempe's, for example. refused to admit 
that the child of the poor man must of necessity be inferior to the child 
of the rich man. But he did not go so far as to consider that the 
advancement of the children of the lower classes would bring about the 
union of all social classes, or that the gifted child would without doubt 
—thanks to his innate abilities—one day join the ranks of the élite. 

Pierre Tempels considered human beings as divided into two groups: 
the ruling classes on the one hand, and the lower classes on the other. 
The progress he hoped for, was to come from within the lower classes; 
he never envisaged the passing from one group to another. Social 
mobility did not enter into his scheme of things; he thought of society 
as a static thing. 

Universal suffrage as such was not understood in our country until 
after the war of 1914-18; the parties cf the Right (the Catholic : 
and the right wing of the Liberal Party) granted to the workin 
a right earned by their willing sacrifices during World War I. 

Compulsory education became law in 1914, Was put into effect b 
the German-invaders during the war, but became truly effective o l 
after the war. ny 


Party 
Classes 
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However, during the fifty years from 1875 to 1925, the socialist 
movement spread in the industrial part of the country, in the very 
districts where a fall in the birth-rate was to change the general social 
conditions and where a concern for material, intellectual, and moral 
progress was being fostered by families anxious ‘about the future of 
their children. Likewise in this part of the country—where social 
liberalism was most attacked and where industrialization was most 


widespread—the split between political opinions and religious convic- 
tions was to become most obvious. 


If Belgium is considered as a whole, then in 1918 the country was 
divided into two regions. 


J ntry, prosperous, healthy, generally 
engaged in agriculture, strongly 


Catholic, is very different from the 
French-speaking region, where the birth- 


Ose populati 


is preferred, 
However, to these 


: ter social 
guidance. 


(2) The law also grants autoromy to the Provinces. Th ilt 
up with great care various institutions to provide educan also oe 
masses, and to be at the service of society in general, Thi on for the 
in the very towns.whose political position was anti-clerical was done 
provinces of Brabant, le Hainaut, Liège), (i.e. in the 


It is known that the Catholic Church, after having for a long time 
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P educa- 
pursued a waiting policy—suspicious of the progress are the 
tion and of services favourable to the socialist Selden Catholic Patty 
fray in support of a very different policy. The ths supported social 
was one of those in Europe Which Cuek ee a ae ae guid- 
undertakings (trade unions, denominational education, 
ance, infant-welfare clinics, and youth morana ent from those of 
The results of the war of 1940 were very fe ata recover. How- 
1914. Belgium made a rapid and successful e as f pluralism were no 
ever, the factors which had fayoured the Ses eae: Acliclts and 
longer present. The large cities had to ia. afford to make special 
needed subsidies. Only the provinces cou their autonomy will be 
grants, but it seems likely that, a o 
restricted i he munici : a tae 
The dubeiiice mat by the provinces and the ae ne 
the same as those faced by such free, gee after the war of 
which sprang from Catholic Social ae name for the Catholic 
1940, the’ Christian Socialist Party (another ERS it immediately 
Party of the nineteenth century) came Tralee This policy was 
undertook to put forward a policy of plur: à 


‘specially prominent in education.» 


-isti ialist Party extended 

I noted here that the Christian Sociali c 
iis PE O other fields of social acun on Aee Tarama ua 
favouring centralization—according mi E as eT oe 
services—in yet other spheres, especially those o aT E oa 
ance. Consequently, considerable sabsidies ce gra on Ne 
national schools, of necessity decentralized, whi = on the o 5 
the decentralization of health centres was SEpOS. j PE AET. 
This attitude can be understood by remem eing a i > 
tional schools differ widely according to the religious orders ser n 

founded them, whilst the health centres offer an organization whic 

can be used by different groups. Let us remember, at this point, that 
a health centre is made up of various sections : a medical centre, a 
vocational guidance clinic, and an educational guidance clinic. The 
difficulty of maintaining decentralization of schools is sufficient, in 

itself, to justify the centralization of health centres. , Re 
To sum up, pluralism in the Belgian social and educational institu- 
tions is the result of the Constitution, but it has also been influenced 


by opposing forces in the past (atə one time the struggle against 


-clericalism, at another that against anti-clericalism), and it has not 


always received the same treatment. It is possible that social 
ments will in the’end make this pluralism difficult to 
Nevertheless—if one judges it without prejudice—it reflects 
taneous love of the Belgians for liberty and independence. 


develop- 
maintain. 
the spon- 
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The Development of the Family as Influenced by the 
Catholic Religion in Belgium 
Any young person is a member of a small, very closely knit group 
—the family unit. This group will—according te the circumstances 
and its outlook—desire, accept, or reject on behalf of one of its mem- 
bers intervention from outside. The attitudes of the group seems to 
be closely linked with the development of its Structure and the role 
played by its different members. 
-Jn the distant past, the m 
framework of the family; the famil 
pleasure, for security and justice 


» for the education and protection of 
the children. In the Roma i 


d a common ancestor, Among the many 


x the life of the community, tasks would be 
to the capacities of each member, 


while protecting and directing the Christian ee Catholic Church, 


2 | mily, takes away its 
ninging and education of children á 
guardian and guide of the family, ch 


oie o Sets itself up as the 
5 nger able, an institut 
undertake alone all the different tesks iting he qa titution, to 


temporary society, the Church has established specegranes of con- 
dealing with the upbringing, the guidance, ang the ze sar 
children and young people. For example, in Belgium ieee 3 
Young Christian V/orkers’ movement (.0.C), the Voie o a the 
Students’ movement (J-E.C), the Young Christ & is Tan 
Workers’ movement (J.A.C.), and so on. Amusemen , so ace 
ringing up children, vocational guidance, al] these are Provided f ae 
organizations inspired and supported by the Church, or by 

But, growing further and further awa 


y from the Church, another 
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organization is also, as time passes, taking from the father his rights 
over life, property, and justice, where his family is concerned. When 
ps authorities—municipal, provincial, and national—claim rights 
oo themselves, they also accept the fact that they have a duty towards 

over whom they have power. In their turn, they found and 
Organize centres for education and guidance, and for the follow-up 
after guidance has been given. Numerous examples of this have been 
quoted earlier, 

_Public authorities may also be persuaded to subsidize projects not 
directly inspired by them; thus they give encouragement to ideological 
groups, often, in Belgium, Catholic in outlook, but equally to those 
associated with other philosophical doctrines. These social institu- 
tions, while trying to influence families and especially children, meet 
With various reactions. 

_The traditional kind of family still to be found, especially in rural 
districts, is large; its members form a solid block, and it will be less 
inclined to seek help from outside than, onthe other hand, a family 
which is small and feels itself powerless. This family will readily 
accept the services offered by the society of which it is a part. 

A large family, though self-sufficient in a psychological sense in the 
society of our day, often experiences economic difficulties. Statistics 
show that large families are often most earnest in the practice of their 
religion. As representatives of the Christian outlook, religious organi- 
zations take a special interest in these families and frequently protect 
and support them. The Church, whith tries to help them in the out- 
side world, also desires that their whole lives from the cradle to the 
grave should be spent in a Christian atmosphere. Educational guidance, 
schooling, apprenticeship, vocational guidance must be steeped in a 
Catholic atmosphere. A complete structure of Catholic institutions 
has been built up to meet this need. 

Statistics also show that small families predominate among those 
not practising their religion. These small families—thrown into con- 
fusion if a member is lost or is handicapped in some way—turn for 
help to the services set up by the public authorities. These services 
may, of course, represent certain ideological or political tendencies, 
but they do claim to be neutral with regard to the beliefs of individuals 

All municipal and provincial services concerned with guidance, 
vocational, medical, or educational—so characteristic of our country 
—originate here. Side by side, official and private organizations are 
setting up throughout the covntry a network of services which urged 
on by a spirit of competition, vie with one another for ‘ souls ’ or 
‘customers ’ according to the beliefs which inspire them. From what 
has gone before it would appear that their final aim is the same, but it 
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i metimes almost lost in the anxiety to extend or ap 
id aio ical or even mainly political beliefs. _The charar teristic dupli- 
ation of institutions offers advantages and disadvantages. p ial 

We should now like to discuss a final point. The tutor ship anie h P 
given by the various services has produced, recently, a certain s 
dency for individuals and families to shelve their responsibilities. j 
the most recent methods of social service seek to make people more 
aware of their individuality, of their independence, and of their 
responsibilities. In reality, the help given is much more subtle than 
protection—pure and simple. But it is much more difficult to 
administer. Whilst the one fits into the field of legislative action, 
which can be applied to the masses, the other can be only an individual 
matter. ‘ 


To conclude, we may say that the most char. 
present guidance services is that Official 


found side by side; in some districts they 


and they are founded on‘widely differing ideologies. Private schemes 


are often subsidized byspublic authorities and thus come under their 
control. Within this framework there is a 


everybody, and adults in particular, from too strict an 
vision, and to awaken i 


acteristic feature of the 
and private organizations are 
are centralized, in others not, 


Demographic Development and its Consequences 
Belgium has entered i 


more marked among the Walloons than in Brussels and its outlying 
districts. Im Flanders it j connected with 
religious Convictions; Catholic families are More prolific than others. 
Among families living ir s he birth-rate is falling, can 
be observed social capillarity« a Phenomenon named thus by Assène 
Dumont during the last century. With a i 


S so. i n 
reach the age of puberty they become difficult to hetdie epee 
Y studies and Psychologica] guidance 

The intensity of family life is not necessarily influen ’ 
Thus a family made up of only three people (father n kar 
may be less closely linked than a large family. Yet if this family of 
three strives towards a common end, namely that one of its members, 
the child, may rise in the social scale, then it frequently Presents to 
the world a closely knit and united fron 


t, since this is helpful to the 
common family cause. Moreover, the wife frequently goes out to 
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although this may make it 


work in order to earn more money, and 
it does put an end to 


more difficuls to maintain a happy home life 
financial worry. None the less, these families°expect guidance, which 
is all the more necessary since they sometimes cause their child to fail 
by making him do Work that is too advanced for him, or, at the age of 
12, persuading him to follow a course of studies unsuited to his actual 
abilities. 

A distinction made by Professor Duyckaerts ‘ throws interesting light 
on the difference we have shown to exist in families in Belgium. 

The author draws a sharp contrast between what he calls the ‘ unit- 


ing’ family and the ‘ united family A 


The role of the ‘uniting’ family and its c 
find they lose their individuality and only have a value in as much as they 


belong to the family group. This group is for each of its members the real 
world, the most valid’of societies, the most uniting reality. Psychologically 


other social groups do not count. Only the family is powerful and coherent 


enough to claim the whole life of the individual. 
In contrast, the ‘united’ family finds itself Vithin a complex social net- 


work, where the family group is but a little unit by the side of many others, 

within a static organism that is more or less powerful. 

The ‘united’ family is suited to its, restricted numbers. The duties 
of these members become more exacting. Security increases with 
unity. But this advantage is accompanied by negative characteristics. 
When the family is small, the psychological tensions, caused by living 
together, make communal life difficult. These tensions are often 
caused by emotional rivalry brought to light by psycho-analysis. 

In short, the development of the family in Belgium renders it neces- 
sary that guidance should be at hand to help children and especially 


adolescents. 


structure is such that its members 


Adherence of Children to their Social Class 
This phenomenon is linked with demographic developments. On the 
one hand can be witnessed the necessity for social mobility which 
modifies traditional educational facilities, and on the other hand the 
impossibility of putting this mobility into effect in the space of one 
generation. äi 
Here are a few proofs of this development :— 
(1) The decay of the complementary classes (4ème degrés). 
(2) The establishment of new secondary schools (écoJes moyennes) 
(3) The preference felt by parents for the preparatory departments of the 
secondary schools (écoles moyennes) and various grammar schools (athénée. 
and lycées) over State primary education. ~ i 


“ Development of the Structure and the Role of the Family ” 


1M. Duyckaerts, p 
th Belgian National Conference on the Social Services) 


(Report of the Six 
pp. 10 ff. 
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(4) The preference felt for education which must be paid for over that 

ich is free. Re as è 
yeas immense popularity of the humanities in general, and more espe- 
cially of the classical humanities. s 

(6) The developmsnt of technical education, , f 
(7) The decay of training for primary teaching (l'ensvignement normal) until 
1948. y , 7 
*®) The increase in the number of students in the universities, etc, 

The way children cling to the social class from which they have 
sprung is noticed in various countries of western Europe. We quote 


. observations from France and Belgium, two countries in which the 
birth-rate is falling, 


Primary Education 


The inquiry made in France by Professors Piéron and Sauvy and 
Mme Piéron, in which 95,237 children were studied, and that of Dr. 
Hotyat and his collaborators in the province of Hainaut, in which 
3,047 selected children were studied, revealed the following facts :— 


(1) During their first year in the primary school, children achieve a different 


measure of success according to their environment, the income of their 
family, the profession of their fathee, 


(5) There is very little difference between boy: i 
5) 5 Very > c S and girls 
(6) Economic difficulties Constitute an unfay, t i 
girls less than boys. avourable factor which affects 


(7) Backward children are more often found among the lower classes 


Secondary Education 

A report made Sy Mr. Collard has a b 
to 12,866 pupils in the official primary 
after the sixth year. 

Results 


(1) 32 per cent of the children are takin 
68 per cent of the children are follo 


earing on the 
schools of the 


1 


guidance given 
town of Liège 


8 up academic studies, 
wing a practical Course of studies. 
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(2) It has been noticed that there is a tendency to prefer the humanities and 
technical studięs and to be disinclined to take up modern studies, to go to 
the secondary schools (écoles moyennes) or the classes of the 4ème degré, or 


to go out to work. A ji 
(3) A relationship can be seen between the type of studies the child takes 


up and the profession of the legal father; the humanities are chosen by the 

children of university men, civil servants, and school teachers; technical 

studies, the 4ème degré, and work by the children. of manual workers; 
secondary school work and modern studies by the children of retail dealers, 
clerks, and civil servants. 

(4) An urban environment seems necessary for study. 

The findings of the French report deal with the whole of the 
secondary school life, and not only with the child’s entry upon these 
studies. $ å 

Observations } 

(1) The children of industrial workers are more attracted by modern studies 


than by the classics, 3 
(2) The complementary classes (4ème degrés) form the secondary education 


of the children of the poor. 2 

(3) Secondary schoo} studies are completed by the School Leaving Certifi- 
cate (Baccalauréat). But, during the first year of the secondary grammar 
school (6ème), one pupil out of fifteen drops the study of the classics; during 
the third year, three out of ten; in the fifth year, four out of ten, On the 
modern side a smaller percentage has to drop out. 

(4) In spite of grants, scholarships for boarders, and miintenance allow- 
ance, complete secondary education is possible for only a very small number 
of children of humble origin; eight times as many children of professional 
parents enter the first form (6ème) of the secondary grammar schools, as do 
children of the lower classes, f 

(5) The absence of children whose parents are engaged in agriculture, 

(6) A large number of children in the family makes it Cifficult to undertake 
secondary and advanced studies. 

(7) Living in a town contributes to success. 


Higher Education 

It should be noted that in some twenty-five years (between 1920 and 
1947) France has doubled its number of male students and that there are 
four times as many women students. In 1949 an inquiry was made 
among ninety thousand students (three-quarters of the university 
population), with the following results : One student out of three is an 
only child; one in ten is married; one in four is doing some type of paid 
work; 43 per cent of the students live at home, and ro per-cent of the 
students have their own flat. Faa a 

A report brought out by the social service of the University of 
Brussels published in 1949 is cencerned with the professional groups 
from which the students come. 

The findings are as follows : 20:5 per cent have parents who are 
engaged in the liberal professions (engineers, doctors, lawyers, chemists, 
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ngaged in teaching 
architects, etc.); 9-3 per cent have parents who are e £ g eae 
i and secondary schools); 14-1 per cent haye p ; 
Geet pmo (in the Army, clerks in responsible or subordinate 
eee per cent have parents who are engaged in agriculture; 
ted 6-8 per cent have parents who are manual workers. 
Mademoiselle Leplae has carried out a detailed 
women students at the University of Louvain. She reports : 

(1) There is a correlation between living in a town and pursuing university 
studies. Not a single woman student is the daughter of an agricultural or 
manual worker. r i à ie 

(2) The social environment from which they spring differs with t 
university branch which they are studying, namely : 

Pharmaceutical students belong to the middle classes (clerks, civil servants. 
business people); Cas 
Those studying Philosophy and History have parents whose social position is 

superior to that of the Preceding group; 4 
The parents of more than half the medical students are engaged in the higher 

professions (university professors, higher-grade civil servants, high-ranking 

officers, industrialists, Bankers, financiers, and landowners); 4 
Those studying law haye come from a higher social position than those doing 

medicine, 


inquiry among 


Difficulties of Social Mobility 
impede social mobility, 


Sociological Factors 


Various factors, 


\ r ances are necessary if a rise in the 
social scale, by: means of education, is 


to take place. (1) It is the result 
of the work of several generations, (2) It depends on the attraction of 
large cities. Families move fr country to the town where there 
are schools available. phical movement is accompanied 
by an Increasing voluntary limitation of births. (4) The profession of 
the parents is changing; it tends to pass from the manual and agricul- 
tural stage to the intellectual. (5) Incomes are changing, not in their 
actual value, but in the Way t f 


i he money is used 
external signs of well-being. (6) The intellectual ability of the parents 
is improving. (7) Medical and'social difficulties s 
to improve their social position, 


om the 
(3) The geogra 


Psycho-Social Factors 


The factors which retard or prevent the gifted from pursuing their 
studies and joining the ranks of the higher Social classes are not only 


to be attributed to the resistance of the leisured Classes, Certainly, the 
higher the social position of a group, the smaller the group and the 
more in a minority it is: it is therefore exclusive, The members © 
these classes refuse to allow the less favoured to enter their ranks: 
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Nevertheless, an analysis shows that it is in the people who wish to 
improve theirdstatus themselves, and in the groups to which they 
belong, that are to be found the reasons which cause their failure. The 
cost of education, which increases as studies are carried to a more 
advanced level: the difficulties experienced by the parents; the conflict 
set up in families where the children are more cultured than their 
parents; the knowledge—which becomes stronger after puberty—of 
belonging to a social class which is looked down upon; the refusal of 
their will-power—often at an unexpected moment—to help them 
maintain the necessary effort: these are the greatest and most 
numerous obstacles to success. a 


The Growth of Social Well-being R 


It is undeniable that material well-being has increased in Belgium. 
This development is the result of numerous causes impossible to 
enumerate in this article. s 

The Belgian Committee for Social Service, ïà its report at the Inter- 
national Congress of those engaged in Social Service, held at Toronto 
(from June 27th to July 2nd, 1954) stated : 

In order to understand to what extent the insrease of social well-being has, 
in Belgium, been linked to personal effort and municipal ,action, one must 
recall the history, during more, than a century, of a very densely populated 
country (about 8,600,000 inhabitants spread over 31,000 square kilometres). 
These people have come to grips with the inconveniences and advantages of 
rapid industrialization in a country which had at its disposal few raw 
materials and was influenced by political and cultural trends which came 
from its close and powerful neighbours (Germany, Great Britain, France), It 
is under such circumstances that a large number of projects, associations, and 


services first saw the light of day and they have given birth to and developed 
into a remarkable body of social services. 


This multiplicity of services is favourable to the process of guidance, 
both in its role as adviser and as watchful tutor. More than else- 
where the individual can find help when misfortune befalls him. The 
antagonism between religious convictions and secularism has increased 
the number of organizations ready to.give help. Each effort made by 
the ‘Left’ has been followed by an effort from the ‘Right’. This 
necessarily entails financial wastage. However, this spirit of com- 
petition also presents some advantages. Guidance has taken on, 
because of the facts stated, a meaning of protection cr guardianship. 


Guidance and Casework 


The introduction of casework in Belgium supplies these different 
needs, of which a not inconsiderable one is the desire to change the 
original meaning of the guidance which follows counselling. Guidance, 
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as we have just pointed out, implies tutorial assistance for the indi- 
vidual. This help, as the family changes by becoming‘smaller, or by 
adopting a ‘ united ’ structure, as the birth-rate falls, bringing with it as 
a corollary a rise in the social scale by means of education, shows itself 
to be more and more necessary. In a country’ which has set up a 
widespread network of social services, the human being possesses links 
with one or more of these services. Social service, as it was first con- 


ceived, helped to develop the idea that it was by supporting the in- 
dividual that he could best be defended. 


Casework brings a remedy to this situation and henceforth plays a 
cathartic role ameng the Belgians. It is Opposed to the unwarranted 
multiplicity of services, While not refusing to put them at the dis- 


‘the worker tries to make him find 


6 f is maladjustment or mistakes. Con- 
versations with the social worker help to solve the personal problems 


; annot yet be known, since it has as 
a part. It is interesting to note finally that the 
champions of this method of investigati 4 4 i 


Aaah oe paje l'enfance aux États-Unis et 
i ini a> 1929, Delachaux et Niestlé). (Biblio- 
hild, the Clinic and the Court”, New Republic (New York, 
Boesch, Ernst, L'organisation a’ ‘ 
ras 1946), (Bibliography.) Aa evice cds Psychologie scolaire (St.-Gall, 
Bouchet, H., Le scoutisme: bases 3 
STR Pa gees Psych J 5. 
Da ear nttlaon de Fente aa metas et rites (Paris 
F “hri ae eee (Thèse), (Paris, Alcan, 1933, and Pari es eke 8) 
Ch pnt © te i méthode @orientation Professionelle TE = et 
pra ALUE, are eu. (Brussels, Larned Nro Deuxiéme congrds hintanan a des 
écoles de plein air, Bruxelles 6-1; avril, 1931; Ra gres international de 
(Brussels, Librairie Castaigne, J. Weve et E, Lonnoy, PPorts e 
Dottrens, Robert, L’enseignement individualisé 
chaux et Niestlé, 1956). 


t comptes-rendus 


er et le dévelo . 
chatel and Paris, Delachaux et Niestlé), E pement de l'enfant (Neuf- 
Graffar-Fuss, A., Enquête médico-sociale sur un groupe q’ y 
belges de médecine sociale, etc., 1948); L’ 5 ‘adolescents (Archives 
(Archives belges de médecine sociale, etc., 1949). 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


Guidance in Denmark. 


CERTAIN of its characteristics make Danish Society rather different 
from other societies in the west European-American world. Of these 
the following are Particularly important. 

First of all, the:Danish people have a politically 


herent history going back over more than a thousa 
this time there has been no large-sc 


al’ Proportion of the general 
hundred years. Since the 


Asa Consequence of Denmark’s la £ 


Revolution came relatively slowly and did not have a very profound 
effect on urban life, On the othe: 


r hand, the growth of industry in 
i agriculture, which very 


folk-culture Th, 
educational background, but. 
General compulsory scho 


1814 and in a very few yea 


Was introduced as early as 
folk-movements—drawi 


Some years later the 


People themselves— 
Folk High Schools. In 


inferiority vis-d-vis the 


Industrial Revolution. 
The movemen: from count 


‘It is impossible to translate the Danish. word 


“ folkelig ” into Engli 
& ” or “nati 5 3 nglish, It 
does not mean “ popular or “national,” but having ta do with the meee asa 
whole it is used in connexions where the Popular and the n 


ational merge, In 


some cases the word “folk” has been used her ating this concep- 


e for connot 
tion, 


168 
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le. about 1870. The groups so moving were fg ape of ae 
rural population, and the movement was more due to the mEnE 
birth-rate than to social reasons. Further, it wås partly influenced by 
the smallness of the country. For these reasons, close mee er pemean 
the urban and rural populations has been maintained, so t ges a 
Danes have among their relatives and friends representatives ror 
both milieus, and almost every young person knows to a certain 
extent and from personal experience the daily life of both the town 
and the c , 

Even A Denmark—from the viewpoints both of o a 
knowledge and of living standards—takes its place quite seek y 
among the other highly developed north-western European an Nort 
American societies, some sociological aspects of its historic develop- 
ment are rather exceptional even though shared to per oe hd 
countries like Norway and Sweden. Whilst the socio opica, paa o- 
logical, and pedagogical problems created by modern industria rl se 
are apparent in Denmark, as elsewhere, yet in geveral respects they are 
different and less decisive. ; e, A 

Furthermore, Denmark is exceptional in having a relatively small 
amount of sociological, psychological, and pedagogical literature. 
Characteristically, therefore, such a special kind of school as the folk 
high school is not built on a detailed theory, and within its organiza- 
tion and development no theoretical debates are taking, or have taken, 
place. Discussion has centred far more round culture in general and 
the development of school work has primarily been a practical ques- 
tion. s 

What follows, therefore, reflects to a considerable extent the 
author’s personal opinion. It should not be taken as fully representa- 
tive, but it should not be regarded as. quite untypical of general 
opinion. 


The Changing Family 

It is platitudinous to say that ‘ guidance '—for which significantly 
there is no adequate Danish word—has meaning only where a choice 
of several possibilities exists. In primitive societies, none or very few 
situations arise in which the opportunity of making a choice is present. 
For this reason alone the demand for guidance is small. 

Some hundred and fifty years ago a large section cf Danish society 
(namely, the whole of the considerable rural population) had no such 
opportunity. The child grew un in the world where it would later live 
as an adult and finally die. From an early age it came to 
thing of its later life. Almost without realizing it the chil 
one stage into the next. No discussion took place abo 


know some- 
d grew from 
ut the young 
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person’s occupation, about the points of view he should take, and there 
would be nothing to raise doubt on these questions, Later life was 
ready and decided in advance, and received the young person with an 
authority which is not found in our own times. 
Naturally, conditions in specialized occupacions—mainly in the 
towns—were different. The strength of tradition was also consider- 
able here, but was maintained by a Variety of authorities. Even when 
the young person followed the family occupation, some sort of choice 
existed between this and other occupations, In this and other ways 


determined by his own - 


century this became increasingly true, and at 
o section of society was free from situations 


ined only for a short ume, namely that of being 
in a country like Denmark, where the 
‘of the rural Population took place rather early, 
the family provided a unified upbringing and Served to give to the 
i ation or additions, the culture of the parents. 
Moreover, it was based on the justified conviction that children could 
live without difficulty on the basis of their parents’ practical know- 
ype of family could not and did not need 
was there any need to 
were not present, ‘ 
After the 


s. It was patriarchal in a 
e ‘old’ family had been. 


llectually by the religious and ideologi- 


cal folk-movements, and industrially by labour’ 


the authority of the father w. a ane ae 
limiting the free choice of the young. : Worked actively ‘ 
i i : > Passively by Constituting a mea 
sure of support in the difficulties which choices brought t he young. 
In a world that had lost its traditional and well- defined o the yi ie 
family rose as a point of Stability, 4 later generatio Cs 
the conflicts in the Patriarchal Victorian family atte a ue pe 
that it arose as an inevitable, and negative, symptom of eine 
attempt to solve the great ; RO "problem. £ 
On the whole it was quite natural that the newer fami ble 
to fulfil the demands of guidance, Their very existence Ae sal E 
was no longer sufficient for the parents to pass on their outlook on life 
to their children. The world in which the parents had grown up— 
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and which had influenced them and their attitude to life—had ceased 
to exist, or at ast was developing so rapidly that the parents were no 
longer at home in it. The training that parents ‘vere able to give their 
children had therefore to be given in the light of conditions which 
Were different from those relevant to the children. So the new 
family became a conservative or even reactionary social factor, and if 
it is accepted that change is now even more rapid, has continued to be 
So and to a greater degree. In modern complex society it should be 
admitted that the family lacks a basis for guiding their children in 
most respects. Parents will know very little about the unlimited 
occupational possibilities for the young person. Ogly a few parents 
will have a better chance than the children of judging the relative 
worth of different types of schooling, and only a few will be Able to 
judge, with any certainty, the edifying and destroying aspects of the 
Many spare-time occupations from which children can choose. In 
most Cases, parents find themselves powerless and helpless to do their 
duty. They either give the child an entirely free choice— without 
even helping the young person when he comes for advice—or some- 
times attempt to force their views upon him. This feeling of helpless- 
ness goes so deep that the great majority of families fail to give their 
children any ethical or religious guidance, even though this refers to 
those values of life which do not change. j 

Even if it seems that the family has lost its role as the centre of 
guidance, this is not the same as saying that its role is completely lost. 
The guiding function, created by historical circumstan¢es, disappears 
when these change. It might even be said that the disinclination which 
most parents show to the problem of giving guida Ac 


its younger members. For this pressure might make 
their backs on the family. 

To some extent this reluctance of families corresponds to the 
general climate of opinion in Danish society. Fundamentally, the 
inclination is to follow the liberal, Protestant-inspired, tradition that 
says everyone ought to help himself and be able to do so. The develop- 
ment of personality, in the most proper sense, pre-supposes, therefore, 
the independent development of a person’s potentialities. Any form of 
outside influence reduces the worth of tkis. This face Creates not only 
Opposition against authority but also disapproval of unsought and 
of institutionalized ‘ guidance o Moreoyer, there is sometimes, with 
parents for example, ån uncertainty as to whether they have any right 
to guide their children at all. As the family type, which has been 
called the ‘new’ family, changes so that the conscientious patriarchal 

Y.BLE.—6 o 
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family becomes less common and is succeeded by the ne ane 
new concept emerges distinguished by the fact that par ents nae x 
have no inalienable right to guide their children, but that children ay , 
on the other ham, a right to ask advice from parents when they face 
life’s many decisions. This type of family seems better fitted to 
modern society, because it is characterized not only by a formal but 
also by a real equality between partners, and an open and healthy 
relationship between parents and children. Younger sociologists 
attach great importance to its appearance, and look upon it as an 
expression of the future Strength and constancy of a family institution, 


adapted to moden society and having rediscovered its role of helping 
the young. 


The Social Milieu 


Here the average family has been discussed 
generalizations have been made. 


many difficulties that-special dem 
Outside the family arise. Liberal 


e uences from al] sides, through 
contacts with other people which prep i 

which must be taken. In this situation no special ‘ guidance ’ in choice 
is necessary. 

It would be untrue to Say that Danish Society fulfils all the condi- 
tions necessary to achieve this state of affairs. Nevertheless, many of 
them (and the necessary attitude towards them) do exist. Differences 
fat roenttherrarious classes have, on the Whole, broken down and there 
is a most desirable mobility. between Class ale occupational groups. 
There are virtually no isolated or ‘ exclusive cultural groups. Habitu- 
ally most people feel that they belong to arein groups, but this does 
not normally prevent them from having acquaintances from lots of 
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different ‘groups’. Scandinavian democracy is characterized more 
by its daily tife, in which the divisions between different groups 
become less and less important, than by the development of demo- 
cratic institutions. These are not essentially different from institutions 
ìn other democracies of the Western type. 

Great sections of the Danish population belong, therefore, to an inte- 
grated milieu where the necessary guidance, in most respects, occurs 
more or less anonymously. This tends to confirm the previously men- 
tioned liberal attitude towards the problem of guidance. It is also an 
obstacle to developments in fields where more intensive guidance is 
desirable, and of course such fields do exist in Denmark. 

A few features of modern Danish culture will now be discussed in 
order to show how guidance is being provided through the environ- 
Ment as a whole, i.e. organized activities and the folk high schools. 


Organized Activities 


Historically there are two sources 


activities originate. Firstly, France an 
Social clubs which sometimes embodied an idea or purpose other than 
the social. These were found in the towns, particularly in the first part 
of the nineteenth century. Secondly, from the eighteen-twenties on, 
pne folk-movements with their religious, social, and political content 
made their indelible mark on Danish life. At first they were not 
“ganized, but little by little as practical projects were started—the 
uilding of meeting-houses, establishing free schools, and so on—It 
Ws natural to organize, Grundtvig’s movement was less organized, 
owever, than the temperance and labour moyements, for example, 
Where the membership card became an important weapon Im the 
Struggle, P 
here are no complete statistics of or anization 
p r: Bearing in og ee nes the total population 1s only 
aaa the following figures are indicative of its strength, Sports 
member. tons have about 700,000 active and about 5o 
organi S; there are about 700,000 trade union members, a A 
izations, combined in the Joint Council of Danish Yout ravi 
men (bi of more than 400,000. In 1946 about 85 Pe fail pound 
Neittnee the ages of 15 and 25) and about 65 pe” ce 
Alth Were members of one or more organizations. * Aenea 
ough the organizations are part of most Danes daily li y by 
on the contrary, are 


no means co 3 ieee Jubs 
eee yithdamilylile: Mar human contacts possible. 


from which Danish organized 
d Englanq inspired the growth of 


membership in Den- 
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there are generally between twenty and forty of them—all meet there, 
so that it often becomes the place where contact with other people 
and with the world outside occurs. In the towns, and especially in 
Copenhagen, organized activities naturally play a less important part 
in the daily life of citizens, but even here they are of great importance 
to certain groups. 

Apart from the youth organizations (to be discussed 
types of club having their 
In Copenhagen there are 


presently), three 
origin in special problems might be named. 


age in the capital. A third type of club h 
such as “ Meet New People”, where lon 
their loneliness. Essentially these clubs fu 
met by institutionalized guidan 


Only a very small part of it is 
Provided by the authorities, Most yo 
of organizations fo 


Ts, € me principle of self-government by 
young people is made the Important thi 


ng. 
therefore, beco 


But this is not the heart of club life. 
organizations in which the children wear u 
where the touch of authority is s 
natural. There are, however, only fourteen thousand A 
18 years of age ia these corps., , 

Whilst a very large proportion of young people are members of 
youth organizations; yeri the towns miany:of them, and Particularly 
those Hetween the ages of mg and. 18, belong toxno Such organizations. 
To a great extent they come from homes that have 


„a less spontaneous 
relationship to the modern popular culture, have either neglected the 
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duties of training, or have been obliged to admit their limitations in 
this respect. These youngsters need guidance and a chance to develop 
themselves. To meet these demands several private groups and several 
authorities have, over the last ten years, founded er supported youth 
clubs rather following the British pattern. One of the most interest- 
ing educational debates in Denmark to-day centres round these clubs. 

Some of the clubs are organized with an adult as leader and central 
person. He is supported by an elected club council (in most cases), 
but the responsibility is his alone and it is his duty to keep the 
youngsters busy. According to those who hold this opinion, young 
people need positive, understanding leadership whith starts them off 
on sound and developing spare-time occupations. In this way they 
will be helped to take full responsibility later on for the use Of their 
spare time. Most of these clubs have been founded by local authorities, 
as part of the educational system, or by the police, and the leaders 
are paid. 

On the other hand, there are those clubs which attach the greatest 
importance to the self-training of young people. There is a slightly 
older club leader, but the responsibility of the club work rests at least 
equally on the committee of quite young people elected by the mem- 
bers themselves. The basic principle can be expressed thus: “ Rather 
one success and twenty failures made by the youngsters themselves, 
than twenty successes and one failure made by the leaders.” 

The author takes it for granted that the latter type of club obtains 
the best results, as it gives the young a‘much greater chance of achiev- 
ing an independent personality. Experiences seem to be proving this 
to beso. The former type accept a scarcely proven belief that there is 
a guidance technique which really makes it possible to help young 
people. The second type, on the other hand, builds on a confidence in 
both the mental and the intellectual strength of youth and in the 
society of which they are part. Young people fall out with the latter 
only if it fails to give them the chance of using their young abilities, 

It should be said that the work with young people in Denmark 
often fails to give them an outlook on life. As has already been men- 
tioned, parents do miss the opportunity of guiding children and youth 
in their search for meaning in life. Ethics consists in teaching people 
in a general way how to behave, and religious problems are-passed over. 
Schools are not much better and cannot be unless they are supported 
by the home, On the other hand, religious instruction in schools and 
the training given by the church to normally very young candidates 
for confirmation (average age about 14) have been strongly criticized 
by, amongst others, the present Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs, It is 
often maintained (and in the writer’s opinion rightly so) that the train- 
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ing has no connexion with the world of the young. For this reao 
they often gain a wrong impression of the nature of Chtistianity, an 
so cannot accept or believe in it, much less build their lives on it. 
Young people are not uninterested in ethical and religious questions. 
On the contrary, they are eagerly searching for answers to the inner 
meaning of life. These questions remain, in most cases, unanswered. 
Various sects and religious clubs give very definite answers, which do 
not satisfy the majority of the young people. The secularization of 
society and the spread of liberal and tolerant ideas find expression 
in the statement that religion is a private matter, This has resulted 


in a reluctance to offer religious guidance, leaving many young people 
unable to solve the perplexities of their inner life, 


The Folk High School 


The folk high school comes in here. This type of school is peculiar 
to Denmark, and where‘it is true to it: 


s ideals it has as its main purpose 
the provision of Opportunities for the young to find the guidance they 
seek, 


e than a hundred years old, and the 


i arose have long since ceased to exist. 
No purpose would be served, therefore, by examining its history and 


the original intentions of the founder. it is necessary only to estab- 
folk-culture (now rapidl reality), and that’ the leaders 
in the early period of the folk high s 

guiding the youth of pro 


any small individually imper- 
ceptible influences. ; 

Traditionally the folk high school has been for youngsters BoA 
country, and those from the towns have not been brought into close 
touch with these schools. In recent years some young people who 
were confused and in need of help have been going to the folk high’ 
schools. It is generally expected (and not only i 


: n high school circles) 
that great possibilities await the folk high schools in this field, 
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Guidance in the Schools 


The Danish “school system is built on two diametrically opposed 
principles which, without entering into controversy about the mean- 
ing of terms, might be called the principles of ‘ individualism ’ and of 
‘co-operation’. The latter, expressed both by the Grundtvig educa- 
tionists and by modern spokesmen, wants to have schools in which, as 
far as possible, all children are taught together regardless of ability. In 
this way a satisfactory working environment would be created for all 
children, There they would learn to co-operate and learn mutual 
respect—and this would include the less clever as well. The first type 
of school is supported particularly by people from the examination 
schools and industrialists, who want different schools corresponding to 
the various abilities of children. Up till now the rural school has been 
of the comprehensive (undifferentiated) type. However, as a rule, it 
has been unable fully to realize its aims. On the other hand, the town 
schools have been selective in terms of individual ability. At present 
an attempt is being made to find a solution»that will combine the 
advantages of both systems. r 

There has been systematic “ guidance’ in the school, if the personal 
work of the teacher and the rather negative ‘guidance’ of the ex- 
amination system are considered. For several years psychological 
assistance has been provided for schools in the bigger towns and cities. 
Now teachers with psychological training are available for schools all 
over the country. The school psychologists work mainly with chil- 
dren who are experiencing special difficulties at school., They try to 
discover what these difficulties are, and then get the children moved 
to special classes where more attention can be paid to them. 

Schools do not themselves give any real occupational guidance, but 
try to direct pupils to the right trade or profession by teaching in such 
a way that children are well prepared to make their own decisions 
about their future occupation. Even more vocational orientation takes 
place in the so-called youth school, a voluntary evening school for 
young people between the ages of 14 and 18 who have not started real 
vocational training and who have not yet chosen their occupation. 


Vocational Guidance 
In those areas of the country where institutions dealing with vo 
tional guidance have been founded, representatives: pay visits t ne 
leaving-classes of the schools. The visit may include a lecturi he 
siderations to be borne in mind before making an Seaton iai con- 
and questions are answered about the conditions of vari MONS; 
Pupils are also given information about the help they ma D jobs. 
the vocational guidance offices. Vocational guidance S a 
Yo- 
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vided in Copenhagen vor several years, and in 1946 a government com- 
mission suggested the establishment of vocational guidance throughout 
the country. Subsequently, several experimental institutions were 
established in various places. In 1953 a law was passed designed to 
provide vocational guidance for young people throughout the whole 
country. Two years have passed and funds to realize it are not forth- 
coming as yet. These details serve to show the deep distrust in Den- 
mark of institutionalized ‘guidance ’—which in most countries is 
thought absolutely necessary under modern industrial conditions. 
Despite the fact that the proposed vocational guidance was simply to 
help the young in, making their own choice of future occupation, it 
has been impossible to dispel the prevailing mistrust. 

The vocational instruction given in schools includes some informa- 
tion on conditions in other parts of the country. This is particularly 
important for youngsters who are likely to move from the country to 
the town—and especially to Copenhagen. Many of them need a great 
deal of guidance, and several institutions try to give this. The help of 
the Copenhagen social clubs and the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. has been 
mentioned. The students’ councils have helped and advised new 
members coming to the university towns. Several provincial towns 
had youth guidance officeg but, it is believed, they are all closed now 
through lack -of interest, Moreover, a municipal youth guidance 
office has not been established in Coptnhagen—where the need is 
undoubtedly greatest—because it has been impossible to get funds for 
the purpose, Finally, it shouldbe mentioned that several benevolent 
Institutions, (societies) give advice to their clientele. 


Marriage Guidance 

Women’s organizations in particular have stressed that the schools 
should prepare pupils for future married life by giving instruction on 
family life and the like. The proposal has not yet won much support 
either from the schools or from the wider public. On the other hand, 
several clubs have successfully run so-called “ married life” courses, 
in which iectures on the problems of married life were given and dis- 
cussed. A privately sponsored marr iage guidance Office has also been 
run, Interest in this, however, seems to be passing. Real institutional 
guidance has beep carried out only in cases of abnormal or unusual 
difficulty. Evenaso, it is on, a large scale only for mothers and 
expectant mothers. Maternity aid centres give personal, social, and 
legal help to pregnant women, advice and information about looking 
after themselves during pregnancy, together with advice on the 
financial and medical help they can get. 


About 35 per cent of all 
pregnant women in Denmark have made use of these institutions in 
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recent years. Corresponding to the maternity welfare service there 
has been a limited (numerically speaking) family guidance service 
where case-work principles have been followed.” 

Social guidance is also given in the larger hospitals, in the depart- 
ments of defence, in tne prisons, and by some local authorities. More- 
over, proposals have been made to provide information for certain 
groups. For example widows, recently invalided persons, people who 
are unable to carry on their occupation, the chronically ill, and other 
distressed people who cannot cope with the situation themselves and 
who, if they are not helped, might be ruined. These proposals are still 
under consideration. o 

It should also be mentioned that interest in the problems of guidance 
has been shown by people of many.shades of opinion. This interest has 
been expressed, first and foremost, in the Youth Commission of the 
Government. The scope of this commission’s work was very wide, but 
in all respects it emphasized the importance, as far as possible, of man- 
aging without institutionalized guidance facilities. Greatest importance 
was attached to the responsibilities schools and parents have in making 
sure that no difficulties of upbringing arise. A wider survey of the in- 
formation pertaining to problems of bringing up children has been 
recommended. Moreover, the suggestion is to establish special clinics 
for the treatment of children and young people with special problems 
of adjustment. This proposal ‘has not been considered by the adminis- 
tration yet, and for that matter at present there are not enough trained 
personnel to staff such institutions. -The small institutions which 
already exist, such as the psychological clinic for children in the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, for example, can give help only to the most 
difficult cases referred to them by doctors or local authorities. 
Summary i 

Danish society is, I think, both highly developed technically and 
industrialized. The problems of adaptation consequent on this do 
exist. The special cultural development of the country, however, has 
led to an integrated national culture which makes the need Tor feal 
‘guidance’ less strong than in some countries. This has, unfor- 
tunately, created reservations to any kind of ‘ guidance’ and makes it 
difficult to give the help that is needed to those groups who can- 
not manage without some kind of rather special institutionalized 
‘ guidance ’. 

Pout DAM. 


Y.B.E.— 6* 


‘CHAPTER NINE 


Brazil: Guidance in a Rapidly Industrializing Latin- 
American State 


BRAZIL is one of the countries undergoing rapid industrialization. 
Twenty years ago a thirtieth of the labour force was employed in 
industry, to-day tiearly a sixth is so employed. From 1930 to 1940 
the value of industrial production rose five times and, in the following 
ten years, seven times. Direct comparison cannot be made from the 
figures representing these increases for, at the same time, Brazil 
tion. Despite this contingency, the national 
income (in terms of currency adjusted to a constant acquisition level) 
did increase between 1940 and 1950 by 61 per cent. Per capita income 

In view of agricultural production haying in- 
more slowly, this improvement in income must 


duction methods, Brazil, too, has und 


general rule, family 
role played by church and school. 
tinue to change. In 1930 a national reyo] 


organized their ‘respective labour unions; anq labour parties, with 
more or less radical platforms, have arisen. In the Presidential elec- 
tions of 1950, for the first time in Brazilian history an Opposition can- 
didate was elected; the legislative chambers have lost their erstwhile 
homogeneity and have developed strong differentiations and a 
tendency to clash. 
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There has consequently been a change in the general outlook on life 
by the adult pĉpulation, and youth itself sees its destiny in a different 
light. The horizontal mobility of the population has, in general, been 
directed towards social improvement based largely an the full employ- 
ment reigning in many cities. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
traditional forms of guidance are in the process of being thoroughly 
Overhauled without, however, a consensus of opinion being reached as 
to what new values should now be adopted; what new procedures 
should be employed. In these circumstances there is nothing sur- 
Prising in the fact that new areas of guidance have been discovered 
and that, among certain groups of the population, consciousness of 
technical processes has become apparent. 5 

The scene, as a whole, is one of sharp conflicts in trying to find a 
social philosophy. An analysis of the main features of conditions in 
Brazil is, therefore, very revealing for those interested in the subject of 
guidance and for comparative educators generally. 

The Social Strand p 

The general lines along which social change ìs taking place explain 
both the reason for and the intensity of the process. But they fail to 
clarify the tendencies which are now sô apparent. In order to under- 
stand them it is necessary to call to mind the bases of Brazilian society 
and the manner in which guidance has made itself felt in the family, 
the church, the school, and other agencies. 


Cultural Origin and Development a 

The autochthonous population of Brazil, like that of -the other 
American countries, had attained only a most rudimentary cultural 
level. The Portuguese attempted to transplant their own culture in 
Brazil in order to exploit their colony and, with this object in view, 
enslaved the indigenous inhabitants. Later, African negroes were 
imported as slaves for the sugar-cane plantations. Until 1808, when 
the royal family of Portugal was forced to take refuge in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazilian ports were closed to international commerce and 
sealed against any interchange of ideas. This was an attempt to 
establish the colonists’ own culture, their own language, their own reli 
gion, and their social and economic ideology. This ideolo Fi 5 
founded on a rigid class stratification, which in colonial times RH as 
this pattern: royal officials, Church dignitaries and~police a 
large landholders, plantation overseers; craftsmen and soldi eee 
slaves; the last-named being by: far the most numerou lers, and 
advent of Brazilian independence, officials of the Imperi ; With the 
the place of the Portuguese officials, but the rest of te oct peeing 
suffered no alteration. € social structure 
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form of guidance continued to spring from political 
ge Soest the rude phe is which gave them at — 
by religion and a degree of understanding and sympathy for ail 
slaved class. Yorith’s choice of life Was restricted. Schools were 
few and their teaching staffs were very limited, consequently their 
influence was insignificant. Usually schools were established not by 
local communities but by the Church or State, as manifestations of 
generosity. Basic education was carried on within the family circle 


the country's customs. The size of the 
8-5 million square kilometres) and its popula- 
ng small (thirteen million), was very scattered. 
phic continuity exists to-day 
although to a smaller degree along the coast and in the southern 

opulation numbers fi 


ently been reduced through the introduction of 
modern methods of i 


After the abolition of slavery a great flow of immigrants from 
European countries (Italy, Portugal, Spain, Germany, Poland, and 
White Russia) and a smaller flow from Asia (Syria, Lebanon, Japan) 
started and continued uninterfupted up to the First World War. The 
majority ef t 


estined for agricultural employ- 


In this way they played 
ta employment. New occupational 
opportunities were presented which i ted the concept of 


cracy of large 
to exist. 


The preponderant role played by the family in the s 


pirit and form 
of guidance is readily understandable. p 


arental authority was 
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encouraged by the variations in, and dispersal’ of, population. The 
nome, besides being the consuming centre, was also an almost self- 
sufficient production unit and the centre of religion and recreation. 
Families were invariably large and marriages tookoplace at an early 
age. Sons on marrying, in the large rural estates, usually continued 
to live in the paternal home for many years. It was but natural that 
the head of the family should decide on the choice of his son’s occu- 
pation, his marriage and general outlook on life. The eldest son was 
Naturally supposed to follow his father’s occupation. The children 
of farmers were employed automatically as farm labourers; those who 
refused to farm were looked on with disfavour. $ 
. 1€ arrival of European immigrants other than the Portuguese— 
chiefly in the southern states—was bound to bring about changes, in 
the first place with regard to marriage. Not all Brazilian families 
countenanced marriages of their sons and daughters with the new 
“tivals. This was not due to any racial considerations whatsoever, 
Since, from the very beginning, Indians and Negroes have participated 
m Brazilian society both in farmwork and im family relationships. 
4 refusal was principally the result of the difference in religious 
one Brazil was unanimously Roman Catholic, and mie people 
Ought to defend their religious unity. As far as the ‘old families 
thts Concerned, this reserve—not to say complete segregation was 
Tule, which to a degree explains the formation, in various parts 
Of the Country, of groups exclusively of foreign origin. ee 
psn, the, eneral paternal disapproval, lens conse 
€gal marriage—were common. ab A i 
saad Suffered, Lite by Iie this reserve disappeared. Inter- 
of 2 8e blended national and foreign stock and lie the use 
thee Cign surname was regarded as a matter of pri 4 naa 
'ng also to immigration, the rigid precepts OF 8 


the ch : ] advice con- 
š oice o ; ified. While paterna 
tinued t f occupation were modified And AGC 


© Carry great weight, the preferences ot immi 
°Ppportunities presented i the activities of a Sar ca 
ustrial undertakings, arts, and crafts) begr total olitical 

Frequently either the parish priest or the ‘Och Po las 

T the big landholder, whose local prestige was &reat, an 
to give the final decision. Among these perso” antiy Hey 

Were Y Interested in furthering local pregress, a Toe however 

fcr apt to favour new occupations. Some ce re considered 

as una barber, butcher; and gravedigge?) peste for the 
outs) a E for the’ local boys but perfectly resp 


10} y ma 
n the other hand, the descendants of immigrants hegan to assimi- 
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of the factors of family, en- 
ychologist includes a factor 

onological list of all the facts 
or situations which have been noted but t i 


gical examination. Far from relating to the 


© contents of each test, the psychologist 


ant results. Of course, he takes care not 
to express himself in technical terms, and descri 


ce to which the ps 
To whatever le 
d, there will neve) 


tinguishable one from the Other, 
It is in order to counteract this danger of inhu i the 

) r S manity that 
advisory psychologist contributes his share; h af 


i > he does thi ially by 
giving full importance to everything that is POE y 
shown by the results ofthe Psychologica] examination, Thus there 
has developed a judgment of crime of an entirely new End in which 
the crime fades into the background to give place to the A who has 
committed the crime. 
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The Conclusions 

(5) Evidently the psychologist comes to various types of conclusion 
which he makes available to the magistrate. One isstheoretical and 
two are of a practical nature. 

The theoretical conclusion embodies the general judgment made by 
the advisory psychologist about the case brought to him for examina- 
tion. By fitting the crime committed into the young delinquent’s whole 
personality, the psychologist attempts to explain the reasons for the 
conduct of the young person and tries to show how normal he really 
is. And, indeed, that it is the peculiar circumstances in which he has 
found himself which have influenced him to commit the crime. It 
must be a clear, functional statement of the effect of the principal 
factors which have influenced the issue. It is clear that the psycholo- 
gist must avoid any sort of assessment of values. l 

The practical conclusions are intended to help the judge to come to 
the best decisions regarding the education and protection of the young 
person. 

There are two sorts of practical conclusion, or rather they are on 
two levels. Firstly, the psychologist sets out what in principle would 
be the best conditions. The purpose of this is so the magistrate may 


form a clear idea of the spirit in which the advice he has received must 
be interpreted, but also so that, if what the adviser suggests cannot be 
what ought to be done may be 


put into practice, an exact picture of be. 
borne in mind in case circumstances should later permit it. . 
Secondly, in so far as he has sufficient information concerning the 
resources actually at the disposal of the judge, the psychologist can 
advise a definite course of action; for example, that the young delin- 


quent be placed i in educational establishment. 
placediin a ae i Itis, moreover, only a 


This type of advice cannot always be given. ; D 
pointer for the magistrate, since he has the freedom to decide nee 
the means at his disposal appears to harmonize best with the principles 
underlying the conclusions formulated py his adviser- 

Outlook for the Future EAA x 

At the present stage of development, the examination of pu ity 
Occupies nearly all the active attention of the Da aaa E o 
long, doubtless, the re-education of the individual will become one o 
the functions of the advisory psychologist- The NA Ee 
will be reinforced by a re-education section, with a basis & individual 
Psychological techniques; or else the section known as th e a 
centre for re-education, where the inmates are boarders, W1il be supple- 
mented by a psychological service for individual re-education. 
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late the patterns of vocational guidance customary in * old anges , 
In a large number of such families lt was customary to ne aera o; a 
of the sons either to the monastic or to the secular priesthood; a es 
was considered dc bon ton that one son shouldjoccupy a post in the 
civil service even if it were not particularly remunerative, It was a 
matter of family pride that one son should be a student and then enter 
into one of the liberal professions. 

The prestige enjoyed by the liberal professions (initially lawyers and 
physicians, later engineers, pharmacists, dentists, teachers) has deep 
historical roots. With the arrival in Rio of the royal family of Portu- 
gal in 1808, the irst schools of secondary and university level were 
established to ensure the supply of court Officials and military officers. 
Initially these establishments accepted only members of the privileged 
classes, such as the sons of court dignitaries or sons of persons closely 

embers of all classes were accepted if 
ual capabilities. During slavery, sons 


tially permitted to work outside the home only 
entary schéols. After the First World War, how- 
€s and government departments, 
try and commerce, At first work outside the home 
2; NOWadays, with few exceptions this 15 
no longer so, because Brazilian labour laws grant three months’ leave 
with pay to pregnant women, Women are now active in all fields, 
and the family attitude to it is, in general, favourable 
Economic independence allo greater liberty of choice in 
marriage. In a general way, in i alized cities Parents are con- 
sulted but they no longer have the final deci i the rural groups, 
however, the old tradition persists, groups ent 
school teaching is still the only work outside the Hsin that is per- 
mitted. The new opportunities for w inj yand commetce 
open to girls befonging to groups rece i 
milieu, frequently cause clashes betwe 
Women’s work is, in general, bringin, 
life and has created new guidance problems, 
the organization of day nurseries and Kindergar 
premises is foreseen; it imposes certain restricti 


en parents and children. 

hanges in family 
In present legislation 
tens adjacent to work 
ons on industries ope? 
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to women, limits working hours, and prohibits disparity in pay 
between male?and female labour. The status of women is, for these 
-reasons, practically identical with that of men. Women are found in 
factories and offices, in professorships, as leaders in,private and public 
services, as well as in the liberal professions and in political activities. 
Up to the first quarter of this century, there were only about a 
hundred*women holding university diplomas; to-day there are thou- 
sands. The great majority of pupils in the schools of philosophy, 
arts, letters, and science, social work, nursing, and library work are 
women. 

There is no divorce in Brazil. Legal separation, however, is allowed 
while the lawful tie which prohibits remarriage is not sundered. Up 
to ten years ago legal separation was very rare. Those whd made 
use of it were frowned upon by their families and relations. Such is 
not the case to-day. The percentage of legally separated couples, 
especially in the great cities, has grown. Official documents, when 
asking for information on civil status, alséady include ‘ legally 
separated ’ (desquitado). e 


The Changing Role of the School f 
In the evolution of the social structure, for a long time the school 
did not carry out the task of guidance. At the end of the Empire, for 
every thousand inhabitants, there were only twenty children regis- 
tered in the elementary schools. In forty years of the republican 
regime, the number rose to fifty. At tile present time itis eighty. As 
the percentage of children of school age (7-12 years) represents 12:5 
per cent of the total population, there are still many school-age chil- 
dren not at school. This estimate is an average for the whole country; 
the variation, however, from region to region is enormous. The de- 
ficit is always greater in less industrialized regions of wide demo- 
graphic dispersion. In the southern states, where industry is more 
developed, approximately 90 per cent attend school. 
However, the spirit of school organization and the quality of 
teaching should also be considered if the guidance role which the 
school is expected to perform is to be appraised. In this respect there 
3 have been great changes, especially in the more industrialized areas. 
The Parents’ authority grows ever weaker and the schoals tend more 
and more to take over some of the family’s functions. The public, 
however, is not very enlightened, and the schools are not adequately 
Prepared to carry out these new functions. 
It should be emphasized, furthermore, that historically the Brazilian 
School was decreed rather than created and developed in accordance 
with the common interests of the communities. This explains two of 
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its general characteristics: (1) formal teaching and a toolarge: rant 
culum and (2) politico-administrative centralization which prev ents a 
larger participation of parents. In other words, the school is a govern- 

ment enterprise, net a public one. x 
Certainly, this attitude is changing. On the one hand, there has 
been the influence of a group of educators connected with the child- 
study movement and the development of the progressive school; on 
the other hand, industrialization and woman’s work, outside the 
home, contribute to this change. Two different sets of circumstances 
must be considered: those in large urban centres and those in the 
other regions of the country. In the big cities a large number of 
maternal schools and kindergartens have been established in the last 
ten years. In these pre-grade schools, parents consult the teachers 
about their children’s behaviour. In the great urban centres the 
concept of the progressive school fl 
of an almost exclusivel 
In these zones, 


munity certre’ 
activities. experiment is the one being 
carried out by the teachers’ college of i 


rais. This school was founded 
z n of the li - m- 
munities, following the procedure of ‘ e life of near-by co 


Social service groups’. This 


e in some cases rendered more 


| ass hours. Nevertheless, guidance 
activities, onee aii exclusive function of the 


families, ar all 
being absorbed by the school,*through extra-curricular at ee 
in the creation of small clubs and similar organizations. Agricultural 
clubs, 4-H clubs, and boy scouts have deen tried, an many schools 
also have parent-teacher associations. ; : 
As regards the secondary school, Brazil 


é L. Presents a curious situation 
and one which should be of particular in 


terest to guidance students, 
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for it has shown the greatest relative growth * ia the last twenty years 
of rapid induStrialization. It should further, be stressed that this 
growth was not due to the creation of government schools, but mainly 
to that of private schools. Not less than 83 per cent of the secondary 
schools are privately maintained. In proportion to its population, 
the number of students in secondary schools in Brazil is the highest in 
South America: seven students per thousand inhabitants, while in 
the Argentine this ratio is four, in Peru four, and in Columbia five. 

The fact that this surprising development has taken place in private 
schools is proof that reforms in social philosophy and, therefore, in 
guidance are taking place. The traditional social prestige enjoyed by 
the liberal professions made the purpose of secondary schooling, for 
many years, exclusively the preparation of students for college. Owing 
to the development of industry, urban populations increased as did 
the per capita income. Consequently, an ever greater number of 
families were in a position to send their children to secondary schools. 

However, industrialization has not acted exclusively in this manner; 
it opens up activities that call for a greater knowledge than primary 
teaching can provide. These now exist in factories, in trade organiza- 
tions, and in public service departments. Many commercial firms 
require applicants to hold diplomas of the first stage of secondary 
school system, and this is also required of candidates applying for 
certain office jobs or for the civil services.» On the other hand, since 
1942 technical studies in the fields of commerce, industry, and agricul- 
ture have been carried out in the first stage. But rslatively few 
students (about 40 per cent) reach the second stage of the-secondary 
school system, and many of these do not finish the course. In fact, 
only 14 per cent of students registered complete their seven-year 
secondary school course. This emphasizes the complexity of guid- 
ance problems. In any case, secondary schooling in Brazil is fast 
losing its characteristic role of preparing students for college, in order 
to cope with eminently ‘distributive’ functions, or in other words 
with guidance functions leading to higher studies, or even with pre- 
saa for occupations that demand some degree of liberal educa- 
ion. 

To meet this situation, the law organizing the secondary school 
System in 1942 mentioned for the first time educational guidance 


"In 1933, there were 250 secondary schools and only 65 thousand students 
enrolled. In roso, the number of schools rose to 1,700 and the students to 
390 thousand. The growth was over soo per-cent, while, in the same period, 
Primary schools, although far below the number required, increased by only 
90 per cent, 

_ Secondary teaching in Brazil is divided into two periods of four and three 
grades respectively. The first is called ginásio and the second is called colégio. 
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i The law reads as follows: “ Educational guidance services 
peed ied out in. secondary schools. These services, after the 
y bs Soin has been made of the individual student, aim 
Ee crane him in-vhis studies and choice of an gccupation, ae 
him information and advice whenever necessary, in close co-operatio: 

ith his family.” 
‘ea i — these precepts have not been fully carried out 
in most schools, mainly due to the lack of properly trained personnel. 
The fact is that although the law has forced the schools to maintain 
such services, it did not provide for the preparation of educational 
counsellors. A cértain number of secondary schools tried to comply 
with the provisions of the law usin g untrained personnel. 

As to higher education, it must be borne in mind that its main pur- 
pose was for a long period that of training students for the liberal pro- 
fessions, It is true that from them we have always had outstanding 
exponents in arts, letters, politics, and diplomacy, who formed an 
intellectual élite, Furthermore, until 1920 there were no universities 


maintain schools of Philosophy, science, and letters. Universities 
tend to-day to select and train specialists as well as an élite. 
The Changing Role of the Church 
The role of the Ch i 
historical rosts. In r 549 


cesses of the civil authorities. They 
(colégios) so as to give a sound basis to 


owe our remarkable religious unity. In Portugal, the Catholic Church 
was associated with the crown, After the establishment of the 
Brazilian Empire, it continued to be associated with the national 
government. In the schools religio 


schools 1 us teaching was compulsory. 
After a certain period, in view of the pervading religious unity, the 


Catholic Charch*started to give greater importance to activities of 4 
liturgical nature rather than to those of social Nature. Influenced by 
the miscegenation of Indians and Negroes, the Pomp and circumstance 
of the cult presented a special splendour and, in some instances, was 
very peculiar in character. Some authors have Called this religious 
aspect ‘ tropical catholicism ’. _ 

In 1889, with the proclamation of the Republic, the union between 
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the Church and the State was severed. Religious teaching was pro- 
hibited in the Schools, and religious marriage ceased to be legally valid. 
New problems arose with the advent of non-Catholic denominations 
introduced by north,and central European immigrants. The Catholic 
Church was thus obliged to resume its interest in cultural activities, 
concerning itself directly with the intellectual and political life of the 
country, as well as resuming its religious leadership and guidance. 
Many congregations (Jesuits, Benedictines, Dominicans, Marists, and 
others) thereupon founded a number of secondary schools; the Salesian 
Congregation establishing schools of arts and crafts. Recently, three 
great Catholic universities, in the north, the south?and the centre of 
the country, have been founded and are developing rapidly. _ 

The changes caused by industrialization have made the Catholic 
Church perform its social activities with the help of new methods. 
Under the sponsorship of the ecclesiastical authorities, although on a 
layman basis, an association of intellectual leadership has been 
founded: the Ação Social Católica (Catholic Social Action), with head- 
quarters in Rio de Janeiro and branches in every state. In order to 


provide advice and civic guidance for labour, the Juventude Operdria 
Católica (Catholic Labour Youth) was also organized. 


Furthermore, with the re-establishment in 1931 of reli 
ing in the schools, new ties of moral-ethical guidance again linked 
Church, family, and school. Religious teaching is nowadays optional 
and may be given to children only at their parents’ request. Every 
religious creed is allowed to participate in such teaching, and they 
do, in fact, so participate. Nevertheless, as over four-fifths of the 
Brazilian population are Roman Catholics, Catholicism obviously 
must preponderate. It may also be observed that the teaching of the 
catechism is now done in accordance with the new methods of modern 
education, Priests and Church leaders now discuss social problems 
objectively. The best book on sexual education ever written in Brazil, 
for instance, is from the pen of a Catholic priest. 

The leaders of various religious creeds are greatly concerned with 
basic education—both in the cities and in the fields—and its related 
Problems, such as health and co-operativism. In this regard, some 
bishops: have undertaken social campaigns. A group of bishops has 
recently studied the problem of agrarian reform in avollective pastoral 
letter, Whose title is very expressive : “ Agrarian reform will be under- 
taken with us, without us, or against us”. Several social campaigns, 
Such as anti-alcoholism, better housing; and many others, carried out 
by secular Scientific organizations have been sponsored by the Church. 

The Confederation of Evangelic Churches, with headquarters in 

© de Janeiro, has undertaken similar tasks. The Young Men’s 


gious teach- 
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Thus placed within a pedagogical frame 


wider prospects, i 

On the other hand, it can be assumed that the outlook of the Juvenile 
i - If the young delinquent has 
already much to gain from the Present situation, Which brings together 


glstrate and the Psychologist two specialists 
Part, one must, however 


1s acquiring greater im 
for the m 


f the entire Penal code jg į 
advisory Psychologist will b i 


; ; e i erson- 
ality; having found out by tion the eee Epin 
why the crime has been committed, he will be able to bring them to 
the notice of the Psychologist-magistrate in the richness of ression 
of a scientific language which will be common to them} ch P. 

The psychologist-magistrate and the adviso, Psychologist will thus 
and the Same socia Service, through 
ed by an in ividual in adapting himself 

the Measuring-rod of the 


Guy Snor. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


> 


Religious Counselling 


RELIGIOUS counselling is discussed here in both its necessary meanings, 
first as that counselling engaged in by representatives of religious insti- 
tutions, and second as that dealing with religious matters in the course 
of counselling by members of professions other than the clergy. 


Counselling by the Clergy 
In the U.S.A., the past quarter-century has brought to birth several 
movements, more or less related, for the better education of clergymen 
to work with individuals and families. The first such movement was 
what is known as clinical pastoral training or clinical pastoral educa- 
tion. Since the mid-nineteen-twenties, theological students and young 
clergymen have spent periods of three months or more at mental and 
general hospitals, correctional institutions, or children’s institutions 
studying under the supervision of a more experienced clergyman aided 
by the staff of the institution. The primary purpose of this training 
has been to acquaint men with actual life problems, to help them to 
understand the personal and social factors that have given rise to'these 
problems, and to provide them with supervised experience of trying to 
help with the problems in their professional capacity as clergymen. 
Several hundred persons are now pe each year. 
inical aspects of training are NOW eing more 3 
previously in theclogiedl schools to classroom study. One seminary, 


the Virgini i i Protestant Episcopal), not only 
irginia Theological Seminary ( its students, but provides 


requires clinical pastoral training of all , ] 
special courses thar prepare the student for it and help him to a 
it with his other studies upon his return. The Southern ete eo- 
logical Seminary (Kentucky) helps to maintain training a niei in 
several adjacent health and welfare institutions for the benefit of its 
own students. The Federation of Theological Schools at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in co-operation with the AEEA medical 
school and hospitals, maintains a training centre as â regu A part of 
the theological curriculum. Other theological schools that have 
pioneered along this line are Andover Newton rona School 
(Massachusetts), Boston University School of Theology, & others. 

As there has been a growing demand for persons who can teach 
theological students about pastoral care and counselling, some univer- 
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closely related than 
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according tO 
life have not been utilized by rural Shea a seat gifted 
r i hological services, mz § i 
ithout adequate psyc re 
urban patterns, x l 3 Lr cate 

: tified. A smaller perc g eae 
ees i hips and go on for further e 

ity children obtain scholars ip go on fe pee 

than oa! eds have not exercised sufficient DED i A 
Gae educational experiences suitable fer all pupils; the cu 


older academic nay ee 
Projects in rural a eal 
These programmes enlisted be 
iding better conditions and ates 
youth; used local, county, > anil 
and Federal resources; provided in-service education for wet i he 
ng people to participate activ 
nity-betterment projects, eas: 
mmunities in under-developed ar ia 
n aided self-help conducted by ee 
Studies demonstrated “ how piyaa 
helped to improve the living-conditions of an Egyptian village bri 
S using their own resources and 2 
- able services.” 5 reat 
The migration of rural a result of industrializa has 
has implications for guidance, Along with the shift in population 
gone a shift in values. One 


‘ ; for 
way of life as been substituted 
another. In this “in-between 


ic espe 
Stage’ of instability, guidance is esp 
cially needed, It is needed to-help i: 
tion, a sense o 


PaA 
adividuals gain a sense of sn! 
in a rapidly changing world. Guidanc ep 
, to help People understand change, not merely to acc or 
i about through indifference si 
chieving their own selfish at s 
in att » Marriage, and moral standa 

y migration to urban Centre 


People to cities as 


lt has come 
e bent on a 


i Cae S 
Preparation of Teachers, Administrators, and Special Guidance Worker 
New teachers and administrators should go out to their first ae 
tions with the guidance point of view. To accomplish this end, ins” 
“Amber A. Warburto RE A 
ington, D.C., Alliance fo 


a ere h- 
Community (Green Sea) (Was e 
x Guidance of Rural Youth With th 156; 
: a tion Association, 1952), P- ; 
munity (Harlan ent 
©? of Rural Youth wi the Co-Operation of the Departm 
of Rural Education, National Education Associ ion, 1954), p. 249. 
* Unpublished paper by Mohamed M. Shelaby, AF 
College; Columbia University n$ 
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e 

tutions for the preparation of teachers should offer instruction in the 
philosophy ahd techniques of guidance, as well as courses if child stud 
and human devefopment. Thus teachers will acquire the idane 
approach in dealing with pupils, and will become aware-tħat coun- 
selling and guidance ħelp to solve many of their teaching” problems. 

_The preparation of guigance workers involves knowledge, tech- 
niques, and attitudes. Knowledge serves as a guide to ction. Tech- 
niques bridge the gap between theory and practice. ‘Attitudes influence 
the whole guidañce process. Since attitudés are ‘caught’, the moral 
attitudes of the persons who prepare teachers and counsellors for their 
work are of the utmost importance. These persons should, as Martin 
J. Langeveld said, recognize, and appreciate “the other’s dignity or 
potential dignity ”. He also added that the guidance worker “ must 
learn from the very beginning of his education that it is unethical to 
offer services outside his area of training or beyond his level of 


competence.” 

It must be borne in mind that guid 
always used by a person. His moral values, his attitudes towards 
people, his understanding of when and where and how his help can be 
given in each individual case—all these factors help to determine the 


methods and techniques he will use. „Ț J 

Most people would admit:that there i$ a discrepancy OY gAP petween 
the theory of guidance ànd its actual functioning in the school and 
community, This discrepancy is partly owing to a lack of properly 
trained personnel. In some ‘situations guidance programmes are 
superimposed by law or by an enthusiastic administrator without 
Provision for the preparation of counsellors. 

Certification in this field is especially difficult because so much 
depends upon the personality and moral values of the worker. A wise 


and understanding person without any formal training may be helpful 
gl he knowledge and skills 


to many people. A person highly trained in t A 
of guidance who lacks moral values and respect for human beings may. 
have a harmful influence. The ideal is a wise and good person equipped 


With the necessary knowledge and techniques. x a 
The long-range development of effettive guidance depends toa aed 

extent upon the preparation of future teachers, administrators, aN 
yvemént depends upon 


Special guidance personnel. Immediate impro s upc 
onnel. The most effective in- 


in-service education of present pers c 
service education is that in which teachers m suggestions for 
improvement, work with experienced persons in the field of guidance, 
and take advantage of professional libraries, workshops, institutes, 
and courses that help them to un erstand atid carry out more effec- 


tively their present guidance responsibilities. G e 


ance techniques and methods are 
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i i il i ite the fact 
isti iati -stablished in Brazil in 1896, despi 
n Association, tstab 
ah no professional character, has proved to have had a Loe 
na pale on youth. Methodists, Baptists, and Lutherans main 
ae schools in various regions of the country. 


The Changing Function of the State and the Political Parties 


The first republican regime, in Power until 1930, was — 
liberal in nature. The national revolution of that year gave a. me 
State an ever-growing Proclivity to social democracy, despite a “8 
experience of totalitarianism (1937-45). Our Present Constitu ie 
elaborated in 1946, sets forth a complete economic and social phi 
sophy: restriction of the use of property, intervention in eee 
fields, direct protection of the labourer through the medium of labou 
union organizations, social security agencies organized by the pe 
profit-sharing, and labour tribunals. The State is to discharge both 


normative and executive functions, which are reflected in forms of 
general guidance and education, 


Social security activizies are carri 


Programme (housing, food, 


» and educational assistance) have been met to the 
same degree, These institutes, ho 


based on a new social philoso 


p large groups 
Night schools were established 

A Supplementary system of voca- 
tional apprenticeship centres, for rapid training, was developed in the 
cities and even in rural centres. Schools for adults use audio-visual 
systems. Radio programmes have also been pr 


This process of assimilating marginal groups in 
areas reflects up to a certain point, the policies o 


aks p idance methods for 
u 50, i i renteen thousand five kurz- 
n 1950, increasing to seven 
i ba prs pee 6 ee students attended these Classes 
n 1951, elg 
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social work in their programmes. In point of fact, however, t} 
Political parties are not as yet wholly constructive. There are to-de 
in Brazil too many of them: twelve to be exact. Among them, for 
have in their tide the word trabalhista (labour), and one progressisi 


(progressive), Of the three strongest and more powerful parties, tw. 
however, are in the centre. 


ing in accordance wit 
relatively recent acquisition in Brazi 
» through this fhethod, was firs 
attempted in 1925 in the city of São Paulo. In 1931, explorator 
Iast grade of primary schools and i 

trial schools in that city. 


ry of Healt] 
tavdo Juvenj 
youths, 


aiso maintains in Rio de Janeiro 
(Juvenile Guidance Centre) for mala 

Psychological studies wer 
grade level in the teachers’ 
Was taught without first pro 
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k of experts on the: national organization of labour, has eae 
bie ted doctors, educators, engineers, and social workers, and na 
hata preponderant influence on the progress of psychological sua 
The pioneers of this movement were the Instituto de Higiene a 
Paulo (Sao Paulo Institute of Hygiene) in 1926 and the list fon 
de Organização Racional do Trabalho (Rational Labour he cee 
Institute), which was later established in that city. At present t 
technical leadership of this movement is in the hands of the Instituto 
de Seleçãoe Orienta¢ao Profissional (Professional Guidance and Selec- 
tion Institute), of the Fundação Getúlio Vargas (Getúlio Var = 
Foundation), in Riv de Janeiro, which also maintains a laboratory an‘ 
vocational guidance service open to the general public, This organi- 
zation publishes the Arquivos Brasileiros de Psicotécnica (Psycho- 


technic Brazilian Archives). The Associação Brasileira de Psicotécnica 
(Brazilian Psychotechnic Association 


number of experts on applied psych 


; © and created exploratory courses an 
psychological-test bureaux, was 
which regulates secondary teach 


tasks which, if they are to be perfo 
productivity and of persona! satj 
individual differences. 

Among the undertakings lannched at that time, t 
emphasis. They resulted from agreements r 
Federal Government and the Confederação N 
(National Federation of Commerce) and the G 


wo merit special 
€ached between the 
acional do Comércio 
onfederação Naciona 
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das Indústrias (National Federation of Industryy for the establishment 
in 1946 of apprenticeship services in both fields. Each of the above 

. federations founded training schools, out of their own resources, for 
minors from 14 to 18 years old, as well as vocational guidance ser- 
Vices, based on psychotechnology. i 

The results achieved, up to now, by the National Service of Indus- 
trial Apprenticeship, briefly SENAI, as well as by the sister service 
created for commercial activities (SENAC), have proved to be of great 
value, both as technical achievements in raising productivity and as 
a guidance achievement of social and humanitarian significance. 
Every employee who is a minor and who has not feceived a profes- 
sional education is obliged to attend classes, both theoretical and 
practical, for two hours a day ‘during normal working hours, at 
the expense of the employer. Psychological tests, of intelligence, 
ability, and personality, precede the decision as to choice of work. 

SENAI constructed buildings specially designed for apprenticeship 
schools, near industrial centres such as Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Belo 
Horizonte, Pôrto Alegre, Recife, and other cities. The commercial- 
apprenticeship classes given by SENAC are carried out in model Offices, 
in commercial houses with important sales departments, as well as in 
ordinary commercial schools, by special agreement and with capable 
teachers. Apprentices of outstanding ability have been granted 
scholarships for training in large industrial centres in the United 
States and in England. The influence of apprenticeship in the adoption 
of more modern working methods and the general increase of pro- 
ductivity in private enterprises seems to have been fully proved. 

At the same time the data thus gathered have become the basis for 
further research studies designed to improve vocational guidance 
Procedures in the fields of industry and commerce. Therefore, while 
the former requires that the choice of the profession be fundamentally 
based on the determination of abilities, the latter requires as an essen- 
tial, the determination of personality. On the other hand, the research 
Studies carried out by SENAI are bringing a new light to bear on 
Manpower in Brazilian industry. This is beginning to be reflected in 
the country’s educational system. Countries whose industrialization 

has only recently occurred, as in Brazil, employ a large percentage of 
non-qualified or semi-qualified labour (95 per cent), provided they have 
a good primary education. Only in a raore advanced stage of tech- 
nology, when competition between factories is greater, is higher 
technical preparation justifiable for a greater number of labourers. 
At the Institute of Professional Guidance and Selection of the 
Getúlio Vargas Foundation, there are vocational guidance services 
Which are generally consulted by young men who have not made up 
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: i 5 aintains a 
their minds what career to ea ere eal ies — ee 
fis a ten ea The local universities of cayao 
Gaa and Recife, (Pernambuco) maintain educational and ee 
guidance services. The Escola de Administração da Universi e 
São Paulo (São Paulo University Administration School) has also S 
ance services, and these have carried out numerous research stu pe 

The principles and techniques of verifying the capability of bie 
individual have been developing rapidly. In recent years, aed 
importance has been given to the study of personality, through Pie 
jective tests. Ar.other basic aspect of vocational guidance, i.e. si 
study of occupational Opportunities or, in other words, the labo 
market, has received special attenticn on the part of SENAI, sg eee 
in industry and commerce—and of the Ministry of Education, ape 
a recently created Comissão de Aperfeiçoamento de Pessoal de N 
Superior (Commission for the Improvement of Higher Level Per- 
sonnel) in the liberal professions. As to the civil service, the Departa- 
mento Administrativo do Serviço Público (Civil Service Administrative 
Department), which is in charge of selecting personnel by means O 
qualifying examinations, also undertakes vocational guidance. 


a 


The Ideological Strand 


Brazilian society was originally sha 2 
ideas of the. Counter-Reformacion, The cultural isolation, in whic? 
the country remained f ears, prevented any echoes of the 
Renaissance and rati caching it. Philosophical school- 
ing, limited toas ics and jurists, flourished within the 

dle of the last century was greate! 
contact between Brazilian intellectuals and modern currents O 
thought established, and mainly through French writers, Howeve! 
z € to propagate widely the concepts deriv- 
ing from the new Philosophy; and 


. even if they were capable of doing 
so, popular education was not sy 


a ficiently developed to enable neW 
ideas to be disseminated among the general Public, 


Furthermore, the political institutions in force handicapped # 


greater developraent of Political thought. In contrast to America? 
countries, which after independence a 


ed a republican regim i 
Brazil became a monarchy, which lasteq for sixty-seven years. There 
the Conservative and the 
ral party was in power, the 
of-date that the standard © 
called Conseryative party: 


ped by the political and religious 


Liberal. But frequently, whenever the Libe 
ideas defended by the Liberals were so out- 
liberty was promptly hoisted by the so- 
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Again, both parties believed in legal power, and the laws were being 
made without any practical effect on the social life of the country. 

During the later years of the Empire, liberal ideas aimed almost ex- 
clusively at two goals: total abolition of slavery and federalist organi- 
zation. The first of these two goals having been reached, and the 
second strengthened, there was a favourable environment for the 
peaceful advent of the republican regime. After the change of regime, 
the principles of Auguste Comte’s political philosophy (adopted by an 
influential group of army officers) theoretically predominated. The 
positivist inscription on the national flag, ‘ Order and Progress ais 
proof enough of this assertion. But in fact the Repubtic proclaimed by 
the army was an event closely linked with the so-called ‘military 
question ’, which arose during the war from 1865 to 1870 between 
Brazil and the Republic of Paraguay. 

The existence, for almost seventy years, of the Empire, supported by 
a rural aristocracy, prevented local and regional caudillism, so com- 
mon in other American countries. From the point of view of civic 
guidance, the Empire helped the people to understand a hierar 
due to the moderate action of the second Em 
reigned for over fifty years. It also gave,to the people an appreciation 
of the value of courtesy in all personal relationships, since it was 
fashionable to follow the example set at the ‘Court’. But, on the 
other hand, it created among the rulers the spirit of aulicism and the 
acceptance of the spoils system in administration, through party pat- 
ronage in granting governmental favours to private indivieuals. 

This, indeed, continued to be the essential framework until the 
advent of the industrial boom of the last thirty years. The country’s 
Political philosophy thereupon started to move from the camp of 
Liberal Democracy to that of Social Democracy, although no clearly 
defined tendencies in this respect made themselves manifest. It is un- 
deniably true that political events abroad played a relatively im- 
Portant role on the Brazilian scene. This can be seen by the frequent 
alliance of ideals of social reform and Internationalism on the one 
hand, and between these very same ideals and vociferous assertions of 
Economic Nationalism on the other. Such influences would not have 
made themselves felt if internal conditions caused by the lack of 
balance arising from industrialization and inflation did"now favour the 
ae crisis. As we have tried to show, technological change is 

hi ing deep transformations in the social philosophy of Brazilian life. 
ae clearly shown by the variation of she types of guidance in the 
Pete me church; in the schools, and in political action. At the 
mares €, due to the pressure of new problems, caused by the organi- 

n of work, the multiplicity of its various types and divisions, this 


chy, 
peror, Dom Pedro II, who 
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it nefessary to try out a new set of guidance pro- 
E A new a h and techniques, objectively arrived 
ana a general way, in the Brazil of to-day, as in the other couai 
similarly placed, higher technology is rapidly improving the pa 
ductivity of labour and the output of goods. Its first impact, howe à 
has undoubtedly produced social disequilibrium and a weakening o 
community spirit. At the present time, symptoms of acute crisis are 
manifest everywhere. To remedy this state of affairs, in the opinion 


of some leaders, it will be necessary to strengthen the public’s con- 
fidence in moderi guidance procedures, 


M. B. LOURENÇO-FILHO. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


South A {fricin Tribal Life in Transformation 


Fe pression that Native life in its original state was little differen- 
SSTT Sealy must be corrected. The typical primitive 
Prise of th or all people to share in the fundamental economic enter- 
addition ‘ culture concerned (nomadic, hunting, or Agricultural), In 
smith whi a individuals carry on a craft, such as that of potter or 
With 3 ch, however, is normally a part-time occupation only. 
roughly Sa to the basic economic „undertaking, activities fall 
vidual. U o two great divisions determined by the sex of the indi- 
fall to We tasks requiring muscular strength or sudden exertion 
Preparatio ot of the men, while others like the growing of crops, the 
one by t E of food, domestic chores, and the rearing of children are 
dren are er women. Another occupational determinant is age. Chil- 
ind. The pected to do one kind of work, adolescents quite another 
their prim aged do not fall within the labour division of: people in 
changing tis they function as teachers and priests. The pattern of 
enforced vecupatioral activities is known by everyone; it is rigidly 
inheritance; custom and taboo. The occupational determinant of 
is son Gr amot unknown to Bantu society. A chief is succeeded by 
to one of eae s son). A magician transmits the secrets of his craft 
Set establish, ras ring. We also find territorial specialization. Smiths 
emporium a near the sources of their raw materials or at a trade 
configuration d an important occupational determinant is the cultural 
agriculture; b to which a people belong. Nomads are not interested in 
Primitive ae cultivators scoff at the growers of maize. 
ociety has evolved methods of training the young for the 
Pla r imitation’ is a 
nned learning process. It is guided by parental advice, goaded by 
will kno child of a smith 
W how to make a skinning knife at the age of 12. In most 
raft takes place. 
ual” The novice is 
believed to control 
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remains. A new mester must establish a reputation in his craft by 
early successes. It is public opinion rather than ledrning, training, 
and blessing which sets the seal on his career. 

Two corollaries may be drawn. First, the severe adolescent con- 
flicts in our culture, centring round the choice of a vocation, are absent 
in primitive life. Secondly, although the cultural orientation is biased 
and the occupational sequence in it rigid, this does not imply limita- 
tions in the range of human satisfactions. Occupational frustration is 
a state of mind absent with primitives, since satisfactions are relative 
to the type of culture in which they occur and are determined by the 


values which become integrated in a personality as it develops within 
the available cultural matrix. 


The Advent of the European 


With the advent of the European this occupational situation under- 
Went a revolutionary change. The fundamental economic unity of 
the tribe broke up, the aboriginal crafts vanished. This process is best 
visualized by a study of the Western agencies active in this trans 
formation. Their methods of selecting adherents, the motives tO 
which they appealed, the responses which they obtained affected the 
nature and.the extent of the occupational changes. 

The trader was led overseas in search of specific commodities. M 
South Africa, at the time of the Dutch East India Company, the desired 
objects were cattle. The rich Hottentots were easily induced to part 
with their‘stock for beads, Brass wire and buttons, objects foreign tO 
their owa culture. The arousing of the desire for certain consumer 
goods became part of the ‘ civilizing ’ policy of later governments. IN 
the ’twenties of the nineteenth century, fairs were set up at military 
posts “ to turn Kaffirs from a thieving to a commercial nation”. The 
three B’s still formed the inducements, and the institution of a public 
works programme helped to confirm the ‘ civilized’ wants, When the 
’seventies are reached, these wants had expanded enormously. M 
1875, sixty thousand blankets were sold in King William’s Town alone. 
The demand for ploughs was gathering force; wagons, saddles, tools» 
household utensils, clothing had become desirable. One reason for this 

was that the introduction of sheep to the Natives had increased thei 
purchasing “power. f : 

The movement did not result in the complete assimilation of Native 
wants to Western standards. From the eighteen-eighties to the nine- 
teen-thirties little change teok place in the composition and the pro- 
portions of trade in the Transkei. The great trade expansion had 
spent itself, as the opportunities to earn money did not increase 
further, It was at this stage that the rift between the ‘req Kaffirs 
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(dressed in ochre-stained blankets) and the ‘ school people * (dressed in 
the European Way) occurred. The latter—sniall in number—con- 
unued the transformation. 

The selection through ‘ civilized wants’ is accompanied by ‘ guid- 
ance’, The modern trader not only sells cloth, pots, ploughs, saddles, 
tea, and sugar and purchases wool, hides, maize in return; he also 
acts as the Native’s banker. He promotes agriculture by importing— 
and using himself—an improved plough. He sells patent medicines 
and supplies coffins to progressive Natives. His wife makes bridal 
Outfits for ‘dressed weddings’. In these ways the trader guides the 
Native customer into a fuller appreciation of the range of Western 
Commodities. By responding to these allurements the Native binds 
himself to European-controlled commerce and makes it impossible for 

imself to return to the subsistence economy of his forefathers. He 
also deserts the market for the products of indigenous crafts. 

The farmer's influence guided the Native into an entirely different 
Occupational situation. Stolid Cape Town burghers turned into 
Pastoralists as early as the eighteenth century. Eyer in search of new 
Pastures, their nomadic way of life brought them into conflict with 
the pastoralist Bantu tribes farther east, Friction arose because both 
Societies put a premium on cattle, although for differert reasons. 

fricans took to thieving cattle from farmers, white retaliation took 
the form of cattle raids and expropriation of pastures. The historical 
Process of selection, which had pushed the Nguni peoples farthest 
South on the continent, now took a new urn. Under triba} conditions 
the chief controls his subjects by his power of allocating lard. With 
the loss of land, the commoners became unattached politically. Many 
Clected to accept the white farmer as their new landlord. This arrange- 
ment, at the time, was advantageous to both. The farmer, with much 
land on his hand, was in need of labour. The Native looked for security 
PA grazing for his cattle. Under the farmer’s tutelage, the Native 
could indulge his cattle-fixation : the tending of cattle as objects of 
aesthetic delights, as sacrificial victims of deep religious significance, 
as social links between families in the in-law relationship. The maan 

urther ‘ scored’ with Natives by offering them a site for a home an 
garden lands for the growing of crops. He Jearned to employ them 
according to the tribal division of labour, using meni*as‘herders and 
rivers and women in domestic service and in the fiélds. Culturally 
and occupationally the farm-hand's life thus changed little. 

It is true, the farmer introduced his Jabourer to new tools, new 
crops, better animal breeds, and improved methods. _There is evidence 
that, in the early, flexible stage of culture assimilation, some of these 
improvements carried over into the tribal areas. Later on, with the 
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increasing isolation of the farm labourer and the growing scientific 
elaboration of farming methods, this indirect way of influencing the 
agricultural practices in the reserves came to an end. 

The missionary used a different selection tool from the trader and 
farmer. Imbued with the ideal of individual salvati 
century missionary had no appreciation for the soci 
institutions, but evolved an implacabl 


ies and home Visits. Cate- 
The selection of 


manner the government official b i ical Systems. In this 
+ eca: : “ú a 
transformation of the African, Tee agent in the occupational 


frequently contradicted One another, « M E velous Governments 
pee sats eter turn the African in the shen’ Policy ’ Wee 
into a black Victorian with habits of clothin ‘a. Ortest possible time 
tian beliefs, school attainments, and arts ae 
Englishman. The means to achieve this Al ae interests of an 
white communities in black-pop re: the planting of 
schools with industrial departments, the institutt € establishment of 
the display of the effect of explo: 


: on o; d 
tof sives, and so on, The, Public works, 
a success. The organization of this Vari 


Policy was not 
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all Nativ 
oppositon of NHI to embrace Western behaviour. It aroused the 
eT beraf Eri ite craftsmen to the training :of black competitors. 
toe tex at yin quite dared to give the Natives the franchise 
OAR Bs $ the elections swamped by the blask vote. 
emast: he alternative policy of segregation was to settle the 
Mirea atives in areas ear-marked for their domicile, where 
The policy “ee control could be taken over by the tribal authorities. 
Besan ad : revival of the power of chiefs which had been on 
whites. It ne the internecine wars preceding the coming of the 
Customs lace bo porpora the spectacular transformation of Native 
e etie an religion. Occupationally it reduce® the tribesman to 
the polic a peasant with limited resources. But, without doubt, 
y was inspired by a sincere belief in the potentialities of the 


tribal system. 
dele, Sou actions profoundly affected the occupational 
vidual’ 1a a of African society. „Early attempts to introduce indi- 
their pl nd rights led to disappointment. The owners disposed of 
plots to whites and quickly became destitute. The Government 
arket in land. This 


was a s 
Toe OARS to exclude Africans from the open m 
e, protective in intention, had twa harmful effects. By keeping 


t is 
Peony of Natives bound to the traditional communal land 
A 4 ealthy individualizing influence was checked. Also, the 
Sings th emoved a powerful incentive for occupational efficiency, 

e reward, ownership of real estate, Was placed out of the grasp 


of Natives, 

h é is f 
sA Pea governmental measure was the imposition of taxes mM 
s forms. The head of a homestead, charged with paying hut-tax, 
lected from all males 


sent hi 
ae me yomg men out to earn it. Poll-tax, co 
gained ec, n age-range, forced more family members out. They thus 
onomic independence and were weaned from kraal economy, 
ould be 


Jled by the family head. Its 
ng taxes in cash, considering 


w 
mas ie resources are contro 
them to a i pair icans took at once to payi 
The te European affairs.’ 

ment to p osition of taxes car 

money ae for sufficient occupational opportuni 1 2 
always, Th be earned. Governments seem not to have realized this 
vide Nati e industrial entrepreneur was 1n 2 better pusicion to pro- 
given b he cous opportunities for earning money- The impetus was 
suppl y the discovery of diamonds in 1869, but the voluntary labour 
y, attracted by good wages, soon proved jnadequate. Through 
inted with the moral 


unfair a 

eas erig methods Natives became acqua i 

AAR ence of capitalistic enterprise jn its early, aggressive stage. This 
mportant occupational experience in any industrial revolution 


ried with it the obligation of the Govern- 
ities in which tax 
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During the era of railway construction, beginning with ths late 
$ ties, it was drivèn home even more tellingly. Cuiefs and m 
Sates Weté required to maintain the flow of labour. 
enterprise became identified with the Government 
government intentions struck root. 


agis- 
Consequently the 
and a distrust of 
To answer the renewed demand 
ent of gold mining, recourse was 
, fraudulent misrepresentations, and pitiless 

used on the defenceless workers. 
come respectable. But the grow- 
e work has two main causes: the 
attractive enough. And workers 


ties. The rate of replacement. of 
Union by East Coast Natives į i 


Ves 1s a good index of the increasing occupa- 

labour force, To-day, as with the 

mine worker, African urban labour in general is becoming sensitized 

to economic considerations. The size of the Wage packet, the condi- 

tions of work, the'standard of living available increasingly determine 
the choice of work. 


“Economic man’ may be said to have emerged in 
Africa. With this event the Native is placed into a 


Observers, dangerous role. 
LA 


trial capitalism has converted the 
black mar from a convenience to a 


The Reseryes 


the requirements 
than to develop- 
; . Itisa situation fraught 
; adjustment and social evolution. This 
will become evident from the following analysis, 

The Native population in the 
fifths of the total of 8y million, y are said to be ‘ gainfully 
employed ’ as peasants. Yet it 1S agreed that they live in conditions © 
overcrowding. But overpopulation in a given i 
it is lo 
It is affected b 
and by traditional ways of farming which 
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soil erosion. Lack of capi 
ee and cb no: pag a a seamen 
anpo A e 7 e re 
of eine a va ee the dismal picture. In consequence tha tanto 
hut Slits ul canes can hardly be called civilized. The peasant’s 
heal fam 5 he ew items of European origin. His children attend 
and dirty. H = than four years, if at all. His clothes are ragged 
aos = has no demand for reading-matter. His response to 
is entirely me ete propaganda in modern agricultural methods 
quite mit Fe. ive. However occupationally, the reserves are not 
of individual meg : Because of institutional inertia and the ability 
Eam white ers, chieftainship has been able to weather the attacks 
intelligentsia, goms of transformation and from the emerging African 
Withes The reserves are the domicile of the magician. The 
Need out as still plies his trade. New religious leaders have crystal- 
up aa society and in a number of instances they have built 
ally powerful congregations which control the conduct of 


the 
Satemah in the minutest detail. 
in comniete wiii of the occupational situation in-the reserves would be 
eaving the without mentioning migratory labour. The incentives for 
quit-rent) r ves are : the need for cash to pay taxes (and sometimes 
throwing, e demand for European consumer goods, the hope of 
with di PR tribal restraints. The response to these incentives differs 
voluntar rent classes of people, and the movement 1s not entirely 
chie fs) ms , as recruiting corporations and authorities (magistrates, 
a youth HE y some pressure. The attractions of urban life seduce many 
. In some tribes a period in town has replaced tribal énitiation 


as a € 
„a test of manhood, not the least because girls prefer a lover who 
. The economic incentive 


1o . 
ee gits and tales of adventure from town. ) 
on the ls with the man who has established a family. The effect 
; emale sex is not less selective. Escape from the rigid controls 
the adolescent girl. 


In the y 
ural areas appeals in increasing measure to 
bligations to their 


oun ane 3 
g married women are kept at home by their © 
desire to perpetuate the 


ari ; 
iem iam the duties of motherhood, the : 
grown-u claim to a portion of tribal land. But older women with 
or lorios ae frequently join their husbands in town for longer 
Nati 10 Ss. 

absence of ome stability for the privi 
districts) | a large proportion of men (more t ] 
the guida Owers the zest of life in the reserves. The tribal councils lack 
R = of their nature opinion. The education of the children is 
Daa The moral life of the women is exposed to temptations. 

ural work suffers a decline. Migratory labour brings about the 


Y.B.E.—7 


price in t 
lege of mi 
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disappearance of the remnants of Native crafts. The men, rises sort 
lation in the towns, easily dissociate themselves in sentiment from = 
distant families. Living in temporary unions with strange et a 
neglect to send money home. They may contract VD or TB an sated 
become victims of the occupational situation in which they are placed. 
The Farm Labourer 


The Native farm labourer, by contrast, shows an almost complete 
absence of mobility. Comprising less than three-tenths of the total 
Native population (and rapidly decreasing in numerical strength), the 
Native community on white farms is structurally isolated from the 
other great blocks in reserves and towns. Its depressed economic 
status reinforces the isolation. , Educational Opportunities are 
restricted. (In 1950 there were eleven hundred farm schools provid- 
ing education for one hundred thousand children.) 

The Native farm-hand earns a very small cash wage; he is given 
rations, a hut site,‘land for growing staples, and grazing for his cattle 
in addition. In return a man, his wife and children may have to work 


long hours with but a few holidays (and time off for attending to their 
own fields and houses) 


; - Houses are frequently of the stick-and-mud 
variety, less tidy and less well built than in the reserves, Furniture iS 
Scanty, there are fewer 


mats, stools, utensils per home than in the 
reserves, Ashe has to buy some food, pay taxes, 


orse off than the resery 


armer to limit the number of cattle a farm-hand 
is allowed torun. 

To-day, the farm labourer has opportuniti inted 
with highly specialized aes ig coe 


to his learning the requisite skills. But they are of no avail to him 
personally, or to African society, sin i 
own farm. The crux of the matter i: 
motive, so vital to the Native a hundred years ae war bs ur- 
2 Pee sisl mo 

The farm labourer is beginning to reali 3 osing its glamou’? 
occupational advancement. This realization is coupled with an in 
sight—deepened by his work as machine Operative—that his muscle 
power is exploited for the exclusive benefit of the white man an 
accounts for the general lassitude * with which the Native farm-han! 

Traditionally the African is Rot averse to hard; vigor save 
travellers describe villages being hives of activity, engaged in build i pe Rona 
herding, hunting, manufacture, and recreation, not to mention the s E ending 
cycle of domestic and agricultural work, 
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ried out in good faith by 
an occupational impasse. 
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en work. , Occupational selection—car' 
armer—has landed the farm labourer in 
Urbanization : 
ka focus of the occupational transformation of Native society lies 
The ea with the section which has become permanently urbanized. 
tion 2 OCess of absorption is often indiscriminately called detribaliza- 
ne urbanization. It is desirable to understand by urbanization a 
Easley completed after an agreed period of urban domicile and 
eee In the case of a family head, urbanization further 
Beene his wife has lived with him in town for some time. 
the zano is a more complex process. It includes some or all of 
claim owing stages : (1) abandonment of property in cattle and land 
(3) Be a the rural area; (2) complete participation in money economi 
allegi ssation of visits to kindred in the reserves; (4) severance from 
Bectilianty to tribal political authorities; (5) ¢ 
Conan arities of tribe of origin; (6) loss of 
employme are prerequisites for the fitting °: So ane are 
ment Giese But the first four are essential or p 
It ie ich is no longer interrupted by holidays 
estimated that to-day three-tenths of the 


tion ar 
© perm i The figure is 
ur anently urbanized. g s n 
pt Worker has md make certain adjustments if he is to benefit by 
as to get used to a cash economy. 
lV a limite 


urban 

employm ically he h 

€ rural Nati ent. Basically | Y 
a i rant labourer, im 

tive, eren te TA ood-barter, the traditional 


Concept; r 
SAA of money (in pride-price an 


A S of * 
Unive exchange are still valid). e 
inship means A hange. He has to meet its disru 
A Setar c , f 
Inyo}: idarity. His first in ong- 

Vae ak y. His first i hs 
and hee descent into poverty, into con of s 

i 7 tri onomy- 

Sfied wants unknown 10 rats ilies which move 
ime was when 


s Othe 

into tow Change refers to dress. ys 

rade i i i othes. Ti 
oe cha n a2 ther traditiona! Se al and municipal 
r Western and 


nge- 
Tegulatio = Over was less prompt, 
tribal ar s had to demarcate areas and © ntrolled by a 
complex e; In our society the wearing of cOta ons. tne African 
novice = ‘onvention and by hygienic ene Jatter—he will often do 
A attention to 
the g anual work in thick clothes—and too p° i as garage 
mer. But he readily takes to occupational unl 
, domesti 5 
tic servant, and so On. F 
e 
wba quate housing is another basic requirement, 
mployment. Mine workers Jive in comp? y 


ent for satisfactory 
ompounds—the 
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latest designed with most up-to-date amenities. Domestic servants 
live on the premises of their masters. The industrial worker had, in 
the ‘twenties, no alternative but to build his own shack ina squatters 
town in conditiens of indescribable squalor. The first municipal 
housing schemes offered drab, cramped quarters, with communal 
lavatories and stand-pipes set up along earth streets. No opportunity 
was given to aspiring individuals to own their own houses, Differen- 
tial housing in agreement with the incipient social Stratification would 
have given a powerful incentive to industry and efficiency, In recent 
years, government regulations and financial support for municipal 


housing schemes have led to a vast improvement. Such housing now 
falls little short of European standards, 


Another fundamental ada 


ptatio to urban employment is getting 
accustomed to a suitable diet 


- The traditional Native food intake was 
- He was satisfied with two meals a day, 
but the main meal was a time-consuming affair under conditions of 
Vigorous effort required in industrial 
occupations makes two meals inadequate, and much less time is now 


ining in food values alone is not sufficient. 
The workers’ food habits must be guided throu 


ession of the ‘twenties, when 
many rural unemployed ; : 


hem at higher wages 
called ‘ civilized labour 
‘prises—by implication 
ized its Wages at a sub- 
922 laid down such high 


ates.? This so. 
policy ’—voluntarily extended to private ente 


discriminated against Native labour and stabil: 
civilized level. The Apprenticeship Act of 1 


educational standards for apprentices that few Natives qualify, Facili- 
ties for the compulsory technical training exist in only-a few towns: 
Employers and trade unions resist the admission of Native apprentices. 
In these and other ways the occupational dvancement of the Native 
is blocked—at least in the white areas. 


? The ratio between unskilled and skilled Wages is 1: 5, whereas in Europe and 
America it is 2 : 3. 
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Occupational Statistics 
The rudimentary occupational differentiation’ of African society, as 
expressed in the three unskilled employment areas described above, 
finds its reflexion in o¢cupational statistics. According to the Report of 
the Industrial Legislation (Fagan) Commission of 1951, 65-5 per cent of 
the Natives were engaged in farming, fishing, foresting, to which are 
suitably added the 9 per cent in mining, making a total of 74-5 per cent 
in the extracting industries. Just over 12 per cent were engaged in per- 
sonal service, 8-2 per cent in manufacture, only 2 per cent in the pro- 
fessions.* The lopsidedness of this distribution is seen when com- 
pared with the corresponding South African Europeari figures : 21-4 per 
cent in manufacture, 18-9 per cent in farming, fishing, foresting; 16-2 
in professions, administration, defence; 14-8 per cent in com- 
ny d fi nce, 13-8 per cent in transport. If these proportions 
roman healthy bunc reached by the free play of available em- 
soars the Native figures suggest that rapid occupational an ping 
i : lp African society adapt itself to modern conditions. 
ey to help i istribution curve for Africans has 
Fortunately the occupational distributi a : 
et anche eet SO oy 
" in manufacture»in 7 n 
Ce peee p ens B 86 per cent, in Te pr meer i pe 
i sport by 29 per cent, in mining by o- » AN 
farming ee per ant Yet if the figures for ea. 
the great occupational handicap of the na re he Ero kecin 
the skilled group about 84 per cent belonge a emisklies Natives 
and only 5-8 per cent to the Native. Among pat former with 34 per 
and Europeans almost tied for equal position, he unskilled range the 
cent, the latter with 33-8 per cent. But in : 5 «ç per cent. These 
Natives were 80-8 per cent and the waipa on i a wage structure. 
figures become alive when seen in the y ‘ ra 68-8 per cent of the 
Although Natives, according to the report, torm ulation of the Union, 
population and 79-5 per cent of the working Pi come (according to 
they received only 19-6 per cent of the nationa t or 28 per cent). 
other investigators at different times 25-5 per n of human resources 
From the point of view of the rational wh Agreed system of keeping 
in specialized talent, the traditional South Afri 


to*de extremely 
the Native in the unskilled labour category seems t9 


wasteful. of schooling the 
It must be confessed that the century-old effort : 
Native women of the rural regions 
2 n housewives are not counted 
med that the Native working 


* Two facts ‘falsify’ the Native figures: i 
are included as peasant farmers, whereas POR i 
as being “ gainfully employed ”. Fee FT 
age begins at 1o years, that of the whites at 15. 
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African has affected the position hardly at all. The task of building 
schools and training t:achers for the children of a population running 
into 8 million appears staggering, and, indeed, there is no compulsory 
education for Natives. Voluntary attendance gives schooling to about 
40 per cent of the 6-16 age-group. About two-thirds of the African 
population is illiterate in the vernacular, only 10 per cent can read and 
write English, 5 per cent Afrikaans. School life is, generally speaking, 
short. In 1949 the percentage of the total of pupils in the two lowest 
classes was 50 per cent; it increased to 75 per cent in the lower primary 
school (four years), and to 97-4 per cent in the primary school as a 
whole. In 1950 cnly one in two thousand of the total reached matricu- 
lation, and less than one in five hundred followed industrial courses. 
On the other hand, the occupational expectations placed in schooling 
of the academic type are exaggerated. In the ’thirties more than half 
of a class of Standard VI pupils would wish to become teachers. To-day 
a similar percentage would vote in favour of a medical career. For 
the vast majority, school knowledge does not become occupationally 
significant at all. Their daily environment is still largely illiterate. 
This situation was indeed the main point of criticism which the 
Eiselen Commission (1949-50) made against the traditional school 
system. 

The history of industrial education for Natives further explains the 
failure of the schools. Industrial departments go back to the civiliza- 
tion policy of the nineteenth century. Yet in 1950, classes were small, 


admission : requirements low; equipment in aided institutions poor. 
There was no uniformity in the nature and duration of the courses. 
Wastage of students in training was high, and it continued with the 
qualified craftsman who, because of lack of ca 


: pital and unskilled rates 
of pay, was tempted to quit the vocation. Industrial training was 
advocated by missions and government officials. They were goaded on 
by critics of the academic bias of the scho 


; A ol curriculum. But the 
finished product of vocational training, the qualified Native craftsman, 


aroused the dislike of the white trade unions. They feared his com- 
petition and their agitation soon found a reason for the curtailment of 
industrial training for Natives which was generally acceptable : the 
great expense of such training. In the 1950 budget no more than 1 per 
cent of the +s+tal Native education vote was ear-marked for industrial 
training. White objections were strengthened by ar guments put for- 
ward by Native leaders to the effect that industrial training was likely 
to result in the perpetuation. of the manual-labour status for Africans- 
Education departments could not create employment opportunities: 
the Native market was economically weak, t 


the white market was kept 
closed, However, two things have been achieved: the learning poten- 
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tialities of the African were proved by the old industrial departments; 
and the linking of Native education with a general development 
scheme for African society will make it possible to increase the 
civilized wants of Native communities and to meet these wants with 


goods produced by trained African craftsmen. 5 


The Mines 

In mining, the labour force is still recruited according to traditional 
work choice. For decades Xhosas have been employed underground, 
Zulus in police work, Bacas are drafted to do sanitary duties.‘ When 
Natives move to the mines, they can count on the support of kinsmen 
and neighbours even at the place of employment. Moreover, em- 
ployers prefer tribally segregated compounds. In them recruits are 
introduced to the compound and mine routine by men who speak their 
home language and can deal with tribal idiosyncrasies. Such an 
arrangement also prevents the outbreak of ‘ faction fights’. The tribal 
compound, by catering for the emotional security of the worker, is an 
important condition in his efficiency. 

In the selection of mine workers, physical fitness plays an increasing 
role, Recruiting agents submit recruits to a medical examination. 
Many Natives undergo an acclimatization period in which they are 
trained in working under conditions of heat-stress, and varying degrees 
of humidity and air flow. Most workers have to be habituated to 
sanitary rules and facilities. Training periods in the correct wearing 
of the heavy mine-boots are necessary for ‘boys’ who have walked 
only barefoot before. Intensive courses in safety measures and first 
aid are given. The workers are coached in the types of sport popular 
with them (tribal dancing, boxing, soccer). 

It is in the scientific selection of workers for particular jobs that the 
greatest progress has been made in recent years. The aim has been to 
replace the customary training by trial and error on the job by a rational 
distribution of the labour force according to ability. By a process of 
job description and job analysis (i.e. the direct experiencing of the job 
requirements by the analyst) the management arrives at a suitable job 
aoe and a corresponding list of needed worker attitudes and 
Skills, 

Usually the selective aptitude tests are screening tests of predictive 
value by means of which workers can be sorted out inté'the three job 
families (mechanical, non-mechanical, and supervisory) in the propor- 
tions considered necessary by the management. Since the majority of 


4 : : ` . 
of Such specialization’ may be due to an accident of history or the reputation 
a abe determines the selection, e.g. Zulus are believed to possess courage and 

yalty since the days of their military empire. 
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he workers are illiterate and the work requirements are mainly physi- 
3 aes tests are nonjlinguistic and non-cultural. (Instructions are 
ae T silent film.) They test speed and accuracy in manipulative 
ae Their usefulness has been demonstrated by being validated 
Ease training results and job efficiency. The leadership test for boss 
Boys is different. By it candidates are tested in leaderless groups of six 
candidates carrying out a Co-operative task (e.g. the taking of a heavy 
pipe over a high wall). Their behaviour is assessed in terms of domin- 
ance, resourcefulness, drive, and helpfulness. k 

The methods used in the training school for both mechanical and 


aids (diagrams, charts, films) and 


pent on the learning of the names of 
tools and machine parts and thei 


languages. Movements and processes ha 
situations wi 


collectively, 


maximum productivi 

the training for a highly 
tionable. It cannot, for e 
situation at home, where mi e return, and even its 
specific effect is not lasting 


Industrial Em ployment 
Another situation 


i increasing occu 
tion of the African 


requiri : Pational specializa- 
is in industria] employment, The demand for 
ators has increas 


apparently disconnected incentives, The old reason 
(for taxes, civilized Wants) and spice 
response has become more Sensitive, 


ciation of defined and short Working h 


* Coal producciun in 1950 Was 28Y, milli 
in 1940, Pig-iron ptoduction is to-day at tong per axetil 
Twenty years ago it had Not yet reach European employment in 
the manufacturing industries has incre 100 in 19 9 to 23,600 in 1950. 
Non-European workers increased from 12,700 to 477,000. The decennial rate of 
increase in population reached as high a figure as 19 Per cent in the same period, 
which compares with some of the highest figures in Industria] Revolution 
England. (H. J. van Eck.) 


Per cent more than 
the rate of ty, milli 


EEE LLL 
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of the prestige which machine work gives. An analysis of the indus- 
trial labour force reveals that only in the special situation of Durban 
and Natal do workers still have rural ties. Elsewhere, particularly on 
the Rand, industria} labour is completely urbanized and largely de- 
tribalized. Certain industries make it easy for Africans to advance to 
skilled work (e.g. millinery, textile, laundry, sweetmaking, soap and 
candle, footwear and rubber industries). Others place obstacles in the 
way (e.g. furniture, printing, baking, engineering, and motor trades), 

In the selection of labour, factory managements no longer take on 
an applicant on ‘ general impression’. Now, experienced white and 
black evaluators are engaged, and the examination may extend to par- 
ticular limbs, e.g. small hands are selective for textile work. A medical 
examination and aptitude tests of the kind described for the mines help 
in selection. For instance, at the Dunlop factory in Durban tests to 
measure linear and spatial perception, manipulative dexterity, hand- 
and-eye co-ordination, and a general intelligence test were used at one 
time. A probationary period may be added. 

Where such precautions are not yet taken the labour turn-over is 
likely to be high. In some firms the annual labour replacement reached 
a figure as high as 500, in very many itis 100, This means that at the 
end of a year the whole labour force has been replaced once. Highest 
job mobility is with the worker recently arrived from the rural areas. 
It remains high with workers domiciled in shacks or compounds, who 
live segregated from their families, and_have to use irregular transport 
facilities. It grows lower with urbanized labour which lives with 
their families, in good housing, and enjoying satisfactory” transport. 
Conditions at the factory also play a role. The unskilled and ungraded 
Wage-rates lead to an attitude of indifference. A wrong enrolment 
policy may aggravate the turn-over. One concern for some time en- 
rolled adolescent males, as being easier to train. As the tribe concerned 
Considered mine work equivalent to initiation, the young Workers left 
for the Rand as fast as they were broken in for factory work! - 

__ Where machine-operation techniques are relatively simple, training 
1S carried out on the job. Special courses with training machines and 
instructors are set apart for more involved processes. Some factories 
have training facilities for the physically handicapped. „Others eop loy 
techniques of occupational therapy to rehabilitate workers incapaci- 
tated in the course of their duties. pen z 

he greater specialization in selection and training techniques 
Amounts to a cultural advance over the’ traditional unskilled employ- 
ment situation. A more satisfactory correlation between individual 
Capacities and occupations than was possible in the past is now avail- 
able. A likely result is the increased efficiency of the Native industrial 


Y.B.E.—7* 
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ifying factors should not be overlooked. The proven 
ilar oe ie E machine operations does not mean that 
A ES is unfit for other, more complicated, and more important 
work. A phase in the occupational evolution of a people should not 
be hypostatized into an immutable racial characteristic. On the other 
hand, the feeling of the African, that ‘ he is mortgaging himself to the 
European’ by doing factory work, may develop an occupational lassi- 
tude and prove as serious an obstacle to the Native’s further advance- 


ment as his restriction to repetitive work through timidly applied 
selection tests. 


» 


Rehabilitation of the Reserves 


According to present 
to be established in or 
of this kind is p 
rehabilitation of the reserves, 


government policy a number of factories are 
near the reserves. 


sence of a serio 


murder, many liquor Convictions), 


(whether by Christian rite ), be of an age that 
income, and prefer bl ear 
the village. Other cases are’ $ E hold employment iri 


The dire economic predicament of the applicants makes them amen- 
able to the guidance service given to newcomers. A Native health 
assistant, trained in methods of social medicine, attends to the new- 
comers and gives advice on food, domestic budget, social and recrea- 
tional amenities. An official of the Village Manager's staff is available 
for employment problems. Representatives of the local African 
Women’s Club advise on questions of home economics, suitable furni- 
ture, types of food, and shopping available. They give lessons inthe 
making of clothes. 

Such guidance is doubly necessar 


y because trans 
produces a violent desire to conform 


Tansfer to the village 
to urban existen 


ce. Tribal habili- 
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ments are shed, civilized clothes put on, and European-type furni- 
ture is purchased without delay. The outlay may be taken on 
the food, and not infrequently children become malnourished in the 
first stage of adaptation. Gardening is taken up withvavidity. The new- 
comer soon realizes that it supplements his cash income. The 
demonstrator’s advice on the treatment of the soil, good cultivation 
methods, and right ways of irrigation take immediate effect, a sur- 
prising thing, for in the reserve agricultural education has been futile 
for decades. Obviously the stimulus to learning depends on the situa- 
tion: the complete change-over from rural to urban existence is 
accompanied by a wholesale adoption of new ways ôf behaviour, The 
first responses may be crude in execution; their gradual refinement, 
however, is only a matter of time. ` 

Rehabilitation of the reserves themselves will create an entirely new 
occupational situation. The scattered hamlets will be concentrated at 
conveniently situated villages, which are to be provided with churches, 
schools, shops, water, and sanitary facilities. Residential condensation 
will counteract soil-erosion, and will help to create a progressive com- 
munity spirit. The amount of stock is to be reduced to the scientific- 
ally calculated carrying capacity of the pasture land. The quality of 
the cattle will be improved and dairies and cattle fairs will become 
Possible. Fertile stretches will be set apart for cultivation. The supply 
of manure, seeds, and tractors will be organized by Government at 
Cost price. Overworked land will be closed off so that it may regain its 
fertility, The drawing-off of reserve Natives who are not ifiterested in 
farming to industrial occupations via semi-urban villages like 
Zwelitsha will release land for the real farmer, who can now be given 
an €conomic unit of land with a productive capacity sufficient in cash 
and kind to maintain a family on a reasonable standard of living. 
Migratory labour will be a nightmare of the past. Such arrangements 
Will root the owner of an economic farm to the soil. It will make him 
eager to learn scientific methods of agriculture and animal husbandry, 
His pride of ownership will reinforce his drive for efficiency. The 
Success of the measures seems to depend as much on the occupational 
°pportunities created by the new socio-economic set-up as on the 


dividual will to learn and to progress. By itself the latter is power- 
ess, 


Urban Communities 
pute Sreatest occupational differentiatidn in recent years has taken 
Place in urban communities. In spite of the colour bar the pressure of 


Ecuomic forces has been in the direction of increasing avenues of 
mi-skilled and skilled work for Africans. According to a I9S1 sur- 
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Another movement, beginning in the ‘thirties and gaining momen- 
tum after World War Il, has been important, This is the attempt to 
increase both the number and the special training of chaplains in 


health and welfare institutions, The number of Protestant clergy in 
the U.S.A. giving full-time Service to ministry in such institutions has 
more than doubled in the past fifteen years; and the number in other 


although Perhaps not so much. An 
Increasing proportion of these chaplains has ha 


: A journal entitled 
Pastoral Psychology, ublished m thl i i 
reported ta eg pi onthly, has developed a circulation 


n thousand, nother, The Journal 


ally true of counselling 
3 A ther areas, such 
i lved at + 

on active service there are a Considerable number ara te ceay 
tutes, and conferences available each year dealing with shops, Sa 
aspects of their counselling minis | one or m 
The growing interest in Counselling as he] 
i i i : Ped relat nts 
Involving the wider aspects of guidance, p, R an i 
number of churches now maintain Weekday as Well as Sund sf rare 

schools, Although no one knows how many > ay nu 


. y, it Certain] 
hundreds. Such a Programme is a key to unlo wae e many 
education. In such ways, the concern for r of p 


e 

ce UNsellin d 

related movements. Some good work is also tae ee 
churches with older people. & 
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T ee 
ian a tw church clinics or pastoral counselling centres in the 
a a = very few. In these counsel is ordinarily given by 
Bvailable = a e services of other professional persons are also made 
a kes has sy are needed. A small, but growing, nymber of local 
sibility for ae mi on their staffs one clergyman with special respon- 

Mesh of te ae ling; usually a man with special training. 
Con ofthe i eaders in the several movements for the better educa- 
Ek TE for counselling have emphasized that the clergyman's 
R dait y iniclüdes this, and the sole question is: Does he know 
Dict about yv As we have moved in more recent years to be ex- 
Eao p at we regard as the theological as well as the psycho- 
taking our ndations of the task, we. find a larger number of clergy 
mede contention seriously. Thus doors appear to be opening to 

education and better practice of the clergy in counselling. 


Religi 
eligious Counselling by Other Professions 
the counselling done by 


ae arise in two senses in t 
which the 3 social workers, and others. First, there are problems 
they invol chent or parishioner himself considers religious because 
z o ve religion in a traditional understanding. An illustration 
prospective or contemplated divorce in the ligh* of church attitude. 
Second, there are problems that the counsellor may consider to be in 
some way religious, because they deal with matters of ultimate con- 
cern, even though they are not SO conceived by the client or par- 
ishioner, An illustration would be the person who has found no deep 
Sense of meaning in life, who is regarded by the counsellor to have 
thereby a problem of a religious character, but with the person him- 
Self understanding his trouble merely in terms of illness. Both these 
aspects may appear in the same counselling relationship. 

In the United States, some steps have been taken to help students of 
Some of the professions other than the clergy to understand the 
Sead aspects of the counselling they will be outs 
t e Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas, the stude das 
Di are given the opportunity to participate in â puia ee 2 
ones conducted by psychiatrists and by clergy © ade 
Victi groups. This is not, of course, an effort to force re igio a 
the on upon the students of psychiatry, but to aid them to understan 

religious aspects and problems of their patients. i 
professional schools 


Apart from Roman Catholic universities and prote 
r schools of social work), how- 


S 
ces depar tments of psychology © f éunselli 
TRA educational effort to help students of the various counselling 
essions to understand religious phenomena their clients or 
romising are the efforts 


Pat; a od 
ients is still small in the U.S.A. More P 
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vey, commercial openings are found in large departmental ae Uiii 
Natives are mainly employed as packers, sorters, assemblers, rive S 
messengers, lift-operators, clerks (with checking and sampling meee 
In larger centres Matives trade as general dealers, sometimes combinin g 
their shop with a butchery. Independent coal and fuel merchants, 
bottle and bag dealers, milk sellers and caterers are found in numbers. 
Recently there has been an enormous demand for trading licences. 
Under the Urban Areas Act of 1945, trading in Native locations and 
townships is confined to Africans, yet most Native custom still goes to 
the large departmental stores in white areas. 

Municipalities offer an increasing number of skilled and semi-skilled 
positions in their non-European departments. These include posts in 
the administrative service (secretaries, clerks, cashiers, interpreters, 
location headmen), in the police (sergeants, corporals, constables, night 

ervisors), as artisans (masons, carpen- 


watchmen, orderlies, traffic sup 
ters, painters, plasterers, drivers), as welfare workers (sports organizers, 


» Physical training instructors, librarians, case workers), in 
the health service (health visit 


prosecutors, and magistrates, 
Native areas the segregation p 
clusion. 


With the r 
olicy will h 


In the Professions 


In the professions the advancemen 
tacular only in teaching and ministr 
The admission requirements in scie 
to come by’ in, ill-equipped and poorly staffed Native schools, The 
medical training of non-Europeans is now Possible at the Medical 
School of the University of Natal at Wentworth, Durban. The six- 
year course is extended beyond the normal period by a year of socio- 
logical studies to prepare candidates in methods of Social medicine and 
to interest them in work in their own areas. In the legal profession, 
which is popular with Africans, the B.A. plus LL.B. course may be 


tof the Africans has been spec- 
y. Medical training is expensive- 
nce and mathematics are not easy 
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taken at some universitics. As, generally speaking, no colour bar exists 
in the professfonal societies, an increasing number of Africans is ad- 
mitted to legal work. They show promise at the Bar and Side-Bar. 
The Attorney’s Admission Examination necessitates that candidates be 
articled to a qualified attorney. Natives have found difficulties in doing 
so, but with the increasing number of Native attorneys, this difficulty 
will disappear. 

Teachers have been the main product of the traditional academic 
school system. The multiplication of missionary training institutions 
for primary teachers has come to an end with the transfer of the train- 
ing colleges to the Native Affairs Department. The change will ter- 
minate the over-production of teachers and reverse the proportion of 
the sexes in elementary work. Women being cheaper, training facili- 
ties for them will be increased. The excessive mobility of the African 
teacher will probably be reduced for the dual control of schools (they 
were under a mission manager and the provincial inspector) produced 
differences in the conditions of work which account for the annual 
movement of a large proportion of the entire teacher force. Moreover, 
the expansion of the rural secondary and high school system will give 
increasing employment to graduated teachers. The rapidity of this 
expansion implies that many teachers will be promoted to posts of 
responsibility before they have gained sufficient experience. These 
are facts which must not be forgotten by critics who find that Native 
teacher performance still falls short of the ideal. ; ; 

The increasing strength of the Native Congregations in the Churches 
has led to the establishment of training institutions for the Native 
ministry. The time when Natives were considered fit only for the 
auxiliary posts of evangelist and catechist are past. Likewise the days 
When Natives offered themselves for the ministry on the occasion of a 

ream or a vision. The theological education of Natives has become a 
formidable task of the Church. It requires a deep understanding of the 
social problems of a people in transition and the pedagogical ability to 
Present the accumulated treasures of Christian knowledge to the 
SPiritual leaders of a people emerging from a dark and troubled past. 


To Sum Up 


The homogeneous occupational situation of tribal soviety in South 
Africa was free of vocational choice conflicts and ensured the happi- 
Ness of the individual by ordering his occupational life through the 
Natural determinants of sex and age. This state of things was broken 
ET Western impact. Trader, farmer, missionary, official, and in- 

lalist created three new occupational areas for the black man: 
© reserves (peasant farming), the white farms (farm-hand), and the 
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urban centres (domestic service, mining). The adjustments to me 
employment blocks were at first rapid, mainly because the old w 
sistence economy was exchanged for a money economy. The avi 
Native responses to these opportunities implied the emergence of a new 
sense of occupational ability in him. i 

However, as the economic resources of the country (under a capi- 
talist system) became scarce, the occupational transformation of the 
tribes became stabilized at the unskilled level. The policy of segrega- 
tion and of the colour bar limited the occupational unfolding of 
African society in the interests of white occupation groups. A Native 
proletariat was czeated which was discriminated against because of its 
colour and its class. Vocational training in this period remained par- 
ticularly sterile because it produced-Native craftsmen, while the exist- 
ing social order recognized only unskilled Native labour. Individual 
frustration, indeed resentment, found expression for the first time. In 
the reserves the extreme paucity of resources made peasants resist 
attempts to train them in improved methods of agriculture. 

The present emergency is characterized by the following features. 


The increasing mechanization of farming will release labour from the 
farms. The unproductivity of the reserves makes it necessary to find 
industrial 


employment fôr the landless and to draw off those not in- 
terested i 


n farming. The increasing demand for labour in the secon- 
dary industries will provide work for thes 
of the reserves will raise the o 


of farmers: The growing pi 
new emp'oyment levels will 
and professional man. The 


s ate a period of lessened occupational 
frustration. 


O. F. RAUM. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


The Idea of Guidance in Islam 


THE philosophical conception of guidance in Islam springs naturally 
from the Qur'an, and owes its practical inception to the Prophet 
Muhammad. The pre-Islamic Arab traditional code of habitual defer- 
ence to the authority and guidance of elders, whether parents or tribal 
chiefs, based as it was on blood relationship and mutual self-preserva- 
tion, persisted no doubt in one form or another almost to our own 
time. But with the rise of Islam this code was transformed or super- 
seded by a new one, which proclaimed that true guidance is not human 
but divine in origin, and is revealed by God to man in the Qur'an 
through Muhammad. 

Numerous are the references to divine guidance in the Qur'an, and 
repeated is the statement in it that it is, like the Gospels, revealed for 
the guidance of men. A glance at Fliigel’s Concordantiae Cordni 
Arabicae will show that almost a whole page is devoted to the Arabic 
equivalent of guidance (al-huda) and other words derived from the 
Same root, But two examples must suffice here, merely to illustrate 
the notion of divine guidance and the belief that the Qur’an provides 
such guidance, Thus we read the injunction to Muhammad: “Say, 
[God's guidance is the ‘true’ guidance.]” * And again: “God, 
there is no god but He, the living, the self-subsistent. He has sent 
down to thee [i.e. Muhammad] the Book in truth, confirming what was 

efore it, and has revealed the law, and the gospel before for the 
guidance of men... .” ? a 

Such was the forceful appeal of Muhammad’s preaching the Qur'an 
that his few early followers did in fact sever their blood relationships, 
Sa suffered hardship in placing themselves under his instruction and 
receiving what they genuinely believed to be divine guidance. The 
eventual success of his mission was, above all, a unique spiritual and 
moral triumph : a triumph which established a fraternity and equality 
of believers in God in place of discordant tribal loyalties, a triumph, 
to reoyer, which heralded the first large-scale Arab, unity in history 

at gave meaning and purpose to Arab life. : 

_ This is not the place to discuss the course of the preaching of Islam, 


Ga IL 114; cf. Sura III, 66, and Sura VI, 70. Palmer's translation (the World’s 
26 Ics) is used here with very minor changes. 
ura III, 2-3; cf. Sura II, 2, 181. 
207 
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nor to dilate upon the circumstances which rendered Muhammad not 
only the spiritual leader of a community of believers but.also the legis- 
lator and political head of a Muslim State. To lose sight of this his- 
torical fact is torun the risk of misunderstanding not only the man but 
the faith he preached and the institutions which’developed from his 
career. For, as has been very aptly said, “ more than any man that has 


step.” * It is therefore important for the 
argument of this paper to bear in mind t 
and a State. Guidance provided by cithe 


, ay of life, a culture, Hence 
education must constantly be 
» Philosophical, and general cultural move- 


always the Primary source of all 


guidance. After the death of Muhammad and the end of divine revela- 


tion, his practice (sunnah) was ac 
second to the Qur’an for this purp 
filling in gaps, as the case may be. 
decades of the Caliphate that the head of the 5 
with his authority were considered, indeed th 
as personally responsible for the physical, d spiri z 
and guidance of every member of the Muslim community, thee 
only one textbook, so to speak, the Qur'an; and al] Who held a respons- 
ible position were the teachers. They provided instante nd 
guidance as the occasion detnanded in the home, the mesgue, He 
market-place, the desert camp, the highway, 


in fact Everywhere, 
*R. A, Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs (Cambridge, mire 


d themselves, 
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The enthusiasm for conformity and the care to follow the right path 
seemed to have’been almost universally exhibited. On assuming office 
as the first caliph, Abu Bakr addressed the following words to the 
community in Medina: “ Behold me charged with the cares of govern- 
ment. I am not the best among you; I need all your advice and al] 
your help. If I do well, support me; if I mistake, Counsel me. To tell 
truth to a person commissioned to rule is faithful allegiance; to con- 
Ceal it is treason. In my sight, the powerful and the weak are alike; 
and to both I wish to render justice. As I obey God and his Prophet, 
Obey me; if I neglect the laws of God and the Prophet, I have no right 
to your obedience.” ‘ Here is enshrined in this statement the theory 
of divine guidance as the raison d'être of government and its corollary 
of collective responsibility to guide the community according to the 
laws of God. 

Nor was this mere transient rhetoric. There is ample evidence to 
Prove that Muhammad and his successors took special care to afford 
the new Converts all the necessary instruction and guidance. Thus it 
is recorded that Muhammad sent one of the foremost Qur'an readers 
to Yemen as a preacher ° and collector of alms, and sent other prom- 
inent readers with similar missions elsewhere. Following, no doubt, 
this Precedent, the second caliph systematical!y spread Qur'an readers 
all over the conquered territories outside Arabia. Even high-ranking 
Officials such as governors of provinces were, according to this caliph, 
exPected to “teach the people their religion and the sunnah of their 

rophet”, in addition to dispensing justice and administering relief.* 
But quite apart from this state policy of instructing and guiding its 
Subjects, large numbers of pious and learned people undertook the 
task voluntarily, They often set out on ‘a grand tour’ covering Arab 

nds in and outside Arabia, learning and teaching on the way. These 
Were Qur'an readers and students of Tradition. 


The Impact of Foreign Civilizations : i 
his is, then, in a very brief form the theoretical conception of guid- 
ance in Islam and its practical application during the first fifty years. 
; With the Widening of the domains of the Caliphate by the eruption 
Of the tribes into Syria, Mesopotamia, Egypt, and other lands, Islam 
Same into contact with Greek and Persian civilizations as well as with 
more Jewish and Christian elements, This contact opened new hori- 


£ eg i a " 

Sara Tanslated from the Arabic and quoted by Ameer Ali, A Short History of the 
tacens (Macmillan, 1951), pp. 21-2. P p j 

Mural}in S€ Of the word “teacher ’ here as the correct equivalent of the Arabic 
Orsi 'S deliberately avoided. 


Ib 
n Sa’d, Tabagqat (ed. Sachau), III (1), p. 243. 
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rial and intellectual adaptation and development. The 
PE abilclan, which hitherto embraced principally the sais 
tribes, rapidly increased in number by the admission of new ripe 
of many races and different religious backgrounds. These dic n 
simply become Muslims without bringing in with them something 
their former Weltanschauung. 


In this admixture of races and cultures the proposition that the 


scientists, mystics, and philosop 
second attitude was adopted. 


The impact of foreign civilizations and cultures on Islam during the 
th 


, eighth, and ninth centuries A.D. is one of the most fascinating 


ic, and its vehicle of expression, imagery, an 
emotional undertones mainly Arabic, 


For the convinced believer the Path was still the same. He would 
repeat with conviction: “Verily, [the true] religion in God’s sight 15 
Islam ”,” and “ Verily, this Qur’an guides to the Straightest path an 
gives the glad tidings to the believers ” 8 But he soon found out that 
Islam had to be defended and the Qur'an i 


suitable alike for disputation with cultured adversaries, and convincing 
civilized converts, no less than for the edification of thinkers within 
its original circle. Itis not important, even if it were possible, to estab- 
lish which came first of the three major streame of Muslim thought— 

= ae a  . 28 


7 Qur'an, III, 17. * Qur'an, XVII, 9, 
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the theological, the mystical, and the Philosophical—that we propose 
to touch upon’for the purpose of elucidating the evolution of the con- 
ception of guidance. For this purpose they may even be assumed to 
have been contemporaneously parallel or overlapping. 


Sufism 


passing away from self into survival in God. On his way to this goal 
the mystic liked to call himself a murid (novice), in need of a murshid 
(guide) who achieved closer communion with God. He considered his 
life on this earth as a spiritual journey to the life hereafter, and while 
much depends on the personal exertion ‘and ©xperience of the novice, 
a great deal also comes from the guidance of those more favoured by 
God.? 

Sufism is, then, a form of spiritual and moral education in which the 
idea of guidance plays an important pat. Almost all the great Sufis 
were also great teachers. One of its extreme forms is to be found 
in the pantheistic system of Ibn al-Arabi himself. Centred round the 
idea of the Unity of Being, it preaches that there is no real difference 
between God and the Universe. God “ reveals Himself in every form 
of belief in a degree proportionate to the predetermined capacity of 
the believer: [but] the mystic alone sees that He is One in all forms ”. 

at sentiment other than Love can be the corollary of such a 
System? The mystic himself supplies the answer ?°: 


Love is the faith I hold : wherever turn 

His camels, still the one true faith is mine. 
f But the influence of Sufism was not confined to the speculations and 
antasies of individual mystics. The movement slowly developed 
Various scho i 
ae Master to novice throughout the ages. By the sixth century of 
Sam these mystic schools became well-defined orders. After the fall 


i A. J. Arberry, Sufism (London, 1950), p. 84. 
Translated by R. A, Nicholson, op. cit., p. 403. 
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ers were the guardians of learning and culture in 
E saphena se as the ae orders were thé guardians of 
Christian learning and culture in medieval Europe after the fall of 
Rome. (See H. A. R. Gibb, Journal of World History, Vol. I, No. I, 
pp. 59-60.) They were, in fact, one of the main established systems 
that provided light and guidance in times of destruction and chaos. 
During the following centuries, when the temporary power of Islam 
was reconstructed by the Ottoman Turks, and later on, when Islam 
was confronted first with the might and then with the culture of the 


Christian West, the Sufi orders played—and continued to play—their 
part. = 


Theology and Philosophy 


The two other streams of thought—the theological and philosophical 
—are here considered together as two aspects of the natural growth 
and maturity of Muslim thought, as well as two rival responses to 


foreign stimuli. The first major question, at once theological and 
philosophical, that wa 


s raised in the history of Muslim thought con- 
cerned human freedom against predestination. In the Qur’an there 


But after a temporary ascendancy of the 
supporters of free will due 


dox theologians was succes 
of the Mu*tazila, They c 


the Qur’an must all be taken in the obvious sense without asking how 
(bila kaifa). 

But it was not in their Power to check intellectual curiosity or tO 
prevent philosophical Speculation. For while perplexing questions 
were being asked a great deal of the heritage of Greece was being 
translated into Arabic, often under Official Patronage. At the same 
time the Sacred Law (Shari'a), based on the Qur'an and the Tradition, 
was being codified. So the two strea 


ms of philosophical and theologi- 
cal thought grew parallel to one another, in rivalry and strife, rather 


than in harmony and peace. This Situation was of extreme delicacy: 
for on the outcdme of the struggle between the two forces depende 
the future nature of Muslim thought. Was it to be guided by Revela- 
tion (wahi) or Reason (aql)? Who were to be the future teachers and 
guides, the philosophers or the theologians? 

Details need not detain us too long. But be 


r fore the end of the 
fourth century of Islam the theologians, who adopted the dialectic 
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methods of their adversaries, succeeded both in silencing them and in 
establishing Muslim scholasticism. From now on scholastic theology 


successfully upheld orthodoxy not only against unchecked Philosophi- 
cal speculation, but also against the excesses of the Sufis and the Shi'is. 
For these also were a menace to orthodoxy—the former, by extract- 
ing “an inner meaning" of the Qur'an, had deviated to the extremes 
of gnosis and even pantheism; the latter, by resorting to “ allegorical 
interpretation”, have evolved the doctrine of the infallible imam 
(leader, guide) imbued with divine guidance. 

And yet orthodoxy itself did not remain static, nor did it confine its 
activities to negative opposition. As evidence of its positive Vitality, 
apart from the subtle use of dialectics, mention may be made of the 
comprehensive code of conduct,’ both for religious and for secular 
guidance, which was evolved, deriving its inspiration, as stated above, 
from the Qur'an and the Tradition. These were supplemented in the 
Course of time by Analogy (giyas), Consensus (ijma’),"" and in certain 
cases, by Opinion (ijtihad). Thus, where a given case is not explicitly 
oF implicitly covered by the Qur'an or the Tradition, the learned of the 
community resorted to Analogy, and, where this was inapplicable, to 
What they as a body found acceptable (Consensus). Although inde- 
Pendent Opinion (ie. of the learned) was also followed as a possible 
fifth source of guidance, it was not always as conclusively accepted 
as the four others, s 

Understood in a narrow static sense, Islam may sometimes seem a 
Conservative religion that admits no departure from the guidance it 
Provides in the Revelation and the Tradition. But viewed as a dynamic 

istoric movement it will be seen as a living organism which was, 
during its first three or four centuries, subject to constant evolution, 
adaptation, and compromise. a P 

But after a period of fluidity, systematization and consolidation 
followed, In the Sunni camp four canonical rites (madhahib=schools; 
literally =Ways) were established, deriving their guidance after the 
Qur’an from six books of Tradition. The toleration, moderation, and 
Impartiality of these books are manifest in that they enshrine different 
Points of view on many subjects.'? The elasticity of the four rites and 
their respect for the conscience of the individual are demonstrated in 
Practice by the freedom of movement from one rite to the other which 
ìs allowed without ceremony. In the Shi’i camp, however, there is 
obviously no place for different ‘ ways’, since guidance was the pre- 


‘Cf. the Tradition ascribed to Muhammad: “ My people will never agree in 
error” 

“Cf. the Tradition ascribed to Muhammad: “Disagreement (i.e, in opinion 
among my people) is a mercy from God.” 
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rogative of an infallible imam who has the master key to the sir 
meaning of the Qur'an and the Shi’i version of the Tradition. i 
the less, Shi'ism, which started as a purely Arab faction, gradually 
accepted in its ranks, and even elevated to honoured positions in its 
leadership, many non-Arab malcontents, and in its extreme form of 
Ismailism incorporated in its system various non-Muslim heresies 
including Jewish, Christian, dualist, and gnostic elements. 

The mystics and philosophers cut through these two major divisions. 
They continued their meditation and speculation in the teeth of ortho- 
dox hostility. But while philosophy in Islam, as indeed in any cultural 
system, remained a pursuit of the very few intellectuals, mysticism 
claimed a much wider circle, both among the intellectuals and among 
the humbler people. Both the mystics and the philosophers, like the 
theologians in the Sunni and Shi’i camps, have done their best to write 
down their beliefs. But the mystics, inevitably more successfully than 


the philosophers, were actively seeking adherents to their cause 
through teaching and preaching. 


Consolidation and Compromise 


The scene was clearly set for a supreme effort to consolidate, and if 


possible to reconcile, the advance thus made in all these directions. 
Two major attem: 


: attempts deserve to be mentioned here, the one by a secret 
eclectic Society and the other by a mystic. The fourth century of 
Islam, which was at once a,period of political decline and an era of 
cultural maturity, witnessed the publication of a series of tracts by ê 
secret association of lovers of philosophy, self-styled as Ikhwan as-Safa 


(Brethren of Purity). They maintained that Islam became con- 
taminated with ignorance and mixe 


PERL AY d up with heresies, and that there 
was no way of purifying-it except by integrating it with Greek 
philosophy."* For this purpose they wrote over fifty tracts calle 
Rasail, comprising a popular encyclopaedia of the entire knowledge 
pe Tiei Gmer Koth pruo ophi ana prophetic ”, and spread them 
anonymously, and taught their contents to carefully selected initiates; 
Using allegorical interpretation, and showing clear evidence of Shi'i 
tendencies, the Ikhwan stretched the meaning of the Qur'an and the 
Tradition to suit their political purpose, which was in their own words 
the ultimate establishment of the “Kingdom of the Righteous’, to pe 
governed by ‘ Reason’ and guided by ‘ Knowledge’, “ Our brothers , 
proclaim the tracts, “ must not be the enemies of any science, aM 
must not forsake any book, nor be fanatical against any creed, for oUF 


us sr, ae 


3 Abu Hayyan at-Tauhidi, Kitab al-Imta’ (Cairo, 1939-44), II . cf, Rasail | 
Ikhwan as-Safa (Cairo, 1928), III, p. 168. y P: 5; 
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knowledge and our creed comprise all sciences and all creeds.” }* This 
utopia was not established, but the Ikhwan did not perish without 
leaving their mark on Islamic thought. 

In its bid to the political leadership of Islam in the tenth century, the 
Shi’a succeeded in establishing the Fatimid Caliphate in Egypt, which 
rivalled and nearly absorbed the Sunni Caliphate with its seat in 
Baghdad. The Fatimids established a special state department charged 
with the task of propagating their faith through teaching and preach- 
ing. Indeed, on capturing Cairo one of their first acts was the estab- 
lishment of al-Azhar, now famous as the oldest university in Islam, 
and possibly in the whole world. It is known that the tracts of 
Ikhwan as-Safa were extensively used as one of the tools of that propa- 
ganda in its later stages. But the stir made by the publication of the 
tracts proved of small and limited effect in their time. Their under- 
lying assumption that religion needed philosophy, that Revelation 
depended upon Reason, remained unacceptable to the majority in the 


orthodox camp. 

The second major attempt at a compromise was more successfully 

made by al-Ghazali (d. A.D. 111). He started as a novice to a Sufi, 
Jim scholar, attaching himself to 


then followed the usual life of a Mus ) h i 
one after another of leading teachers in different parts until he him- 
self became a famous teacher. But, like many saintly characters in 
history, “ his lofty spirit recoi orläly vanities ”, and he 
suddenly gave up teaching, set out on pilgrimage to Mecca. On his 
return he visited Egypt, Jerusalem, and made his abode for ten year in 
Damascus, where it is said he composed his Revival of Re igious 
Science, in which he expounded theology and the ethics of religion 
Ten a tnoderdte: Sul pani o OEN a spiritual experience, 
searching for the truth is recor 1g C2 dour ia ! a 
Deliverer from Error. No quotation can 2 full justice to this 1 
portant book, wherein al-Ghazali recounts his se 

meanings and Dé ultimate goal of the sciences, and the secret bane 
the different doctrines, and their inmost depth”, and reveals 


[religious] opinions of mankıng - ane AA i 

Sekt 1s] op in scholastic theology, in authoritarian Shi’ism, and in 
philosophy without reaching any 
which he gained from accepting the te 
neither the evidence of the senses nor 
phantoms for realities. He believed it was 
finally illuminated and directed his patho Su sn e 


ic Rasail, IV, PP- 105 216, 413- : 
ag Pie AE REA py Nicholson, op. cit., PP- 380-1. 
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thus turned a full circle. With al-Ghazali guidance 
is po ai Sa dy divine in origin, and i - . to whom God has given 
no light, he has no light ”.'° But Ghazali’s infl 
that. Throughshis work, not only was t 
admitted into the fold of orthodoxy, 
ing a philosophical approach to the 
Islam were stated in their entirety in 
rational. A compromise more far-re 


they always remained a race apart, 
ic, depending on the occasion. The 
mpt at reconciling Revelation with 
wan as-Safa they failed to make a 


mself try to give them a 
rs? 


So much for theory. Ikhwan as-Safa may be taken as symbolizing 
the Shi’a attempt, while al-Ghazali i 


l as representing the Sunna attempt 
at a synthesis, We will n i 


» Who devised a 
h education as such was given 


But when such institutions were established and assumed their final 
shape during the second half of the fourth century and the first half of 
the fifth century of Islam 1 they were, among other things, a distinct 
E Qur’an, XXIV, 40. 


“See the writer’s article “ Muslim Education in the Go] 


den Age of the Cali- 
phate”, Islamic Culture, Vol, XXVIII, No. 3, pp. 435, 437, 
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er ee i ivalries between the Sunna and 
g al jealousies and riva . the 
evidence: oF doctri ms aie than toning down the division of Islam 
the Shi'a, emphasizing sections. The Shi'a, however, seems to have 
into these two major when their rivals took the challenge, the two 
started the game, ang e was an elementary stage in education during 
equally forgot that t = write, and reckon. They Considered this pre 
which one learns to read, pe contemporary, “ the private coneer, 
liminary stage, in the wor arent).’* Thus, whether we Consider the 
of the individual ie or its Sunni rival Al-Madrasah, We are 
Salt institution a saat for intermediate adult education With 
i sti : i education. Thi 
confronted y a for primary Bay education. This 
ision, in the : 
= ok ve been the accepted pattern ofi by the State and students 
se Ora in these institutions were pai y ended largely on the 
Teachers in iti Academic standards dep llectual capacity of 
received free a and very little on the pia caual < ap 
S abreror ie pea freely from the ae O oae had a dinna 
students, who mo ir level. The cur: z dmaid 
i found their level. | and their handmai 
ob er opn SA theology and ng heme as such was banned, 
religious bias, dies. i i or Shi'i, the 
: al core of studie er Sunni or , 
Arabic, as the coal Shi’ academies. But pg guiding the general 
though less so a Ie academies, ie ane directed to supply 
main concern of a z ned to have dists.2° 
; ritual, seen ; r propagandists. 
eal on do pared recruits such as judges or prop 
the tate wi 


F ory one 
Guidance in Theory her was in practice as dant det i y% A 
The function of the o instruction. Practical ya one of spiritual 
of guidance more than niet idealize this en geek Ikhwan as-Safa 
rnat touch upon the ve physical ee pee r is the begetter of 
fatherhood that transcen Know tliat [your] taeae e onae teeth 
addressed the novice : of its creation, and ee eee body, and the 
your soul, and the one Thet is the begetter o  hysical, while your 
the same noa le Yot father gives you ere nourishes your 
cause of its existence. spiritual, form. Your ie to everlasting bliss, 
to ai ba gate wisdom, and guides i n this transient 
soul with knowle a 


iving i 

make a livi 
i father brings you up to p d Ahwani 
while your fathe D 


i ishe 
tion, publis! 
3 eo self in reforming 
** AL-Qabisi Mg “Do not buey yee chen. 
(Cairo, 1945), p. 269. sata, IV, p. 114, "Do mot busy you 
° Cf. Rasail Ikhwan m gee Penal iting 
e yourh vai mast. ie Renaissance 
afecntian t hé outh with clear ou ap: ef. Mez, Die 
eee SUDE 1 a a t (Cairo, 1324 A.H.), III, 
= Subki, Tabaqa ; a 
(English translation, London, 1937) P. 
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world. ... Then, O brother, pray to God to bless you with an upright 
and wise guide in the form of a teacher.” ** , ? 

Al-Ghazali’s approach to the subject is similar, and we need not even 
go to his magnum opus for reference. A much shorter treatise, which 
he wrote as an introduction to religious sciences, abounds in reflec- 
tions on the relationship between teacher and student. In the section 
on the moral duties of teachers and students he says: “ If life is too 
short to study all the sciences, then common prudence dictates that 
the student should take of every branch its essence . . . then he should 
concentrate all his energies on the mastery of the noblest of all 
sciences . . . ths knowledge of God. But I do not mean by this beliefs 
handed over from father to son, nor the altercations of the scholastics 
. .. but [such] certainty [of belief] which is born of divine illumination 
of the heart.” 7? 

Although personal struggle is deemed essential, al-Ghazali insists 
that the student needs the teacher for guidance. To perform this 
function the teacher must set an example by his conduct more than by 
his learning. Thus the teacher “ must live up to [the principles of] his 
knowledge.... For he who assumes the function of guide must avoid 
the ridiculous conduct of the man who cautioned people not to eat 
some food which he scid was poisoned while he himself was eating 
it. . . . Verily it is said that the guiding teacher stands in relation to the 
guided [pupil] as . . . the pole (stands in relation to] its shadow: How 
[do we expect] the shadow to be straight if the pole is crooked?” 2° 

The giant mind of al-Ghazali dominated the course of Muslim 
thought for centuries after his death, in education no less than in 
theology. His insight into the theory and practice of education is that 
of one who himself Was a great teacher besides being a great thinker. 
Practically all the literature on education that was written after his 
death down to the period 


of modern revival is either deri or 
eva! aia r óm 
inspired by his writings.*4 derived fr 


r It is therefore unnecessary, in a short essay» 
to parade the same idea of guidance, as he expoun i 


i n 
different, and often less eloquent, language. ded it, expressed i 
But’ it is essential, nevertheless, to say a few words on this com- 
parative stagnāñon i eee nee ne political decline of the 
Caliphate finally ended in a total eclipse, Successive waves of in- 
vaders impoverished its provinces and disrupted its agriculture and 
». = —_ 


21 Rasail Ikhwan as-Safa, IV, p. 113. For further el ‘ 
of spiritual relation over physical relationship, see p, ae of the precedence 

22 Fatihat ’al ’Ulum (Cairo, 1322 A.H.), p. 58, 

3 Ibid., p. 63. 

24See the writer's article “ Arab Education under the Caliphate” in The 
Islamic Review, June, 1954, p. 18. ` 
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while internal disorders sapped its resour 
aintain the rule of law. At the ree ee 
ded from the zenith of its glory to suffer stag- 
that, with a few notable exceptions, writes 
satisfied to be imitators or commentators. 
Although the temporal, and some time later also the spiritual, func- 
tions of the Caliphate were revived by the Ottoman Turks, who 
inherited the domains of the historical Caliphate, spiritual and intellec- 
tual revival had to wait till the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Revival began, like Islam itself, in the heart of Arabia as a puritan 
movement, better known as the Wahhabi movement: Its inspiration, 
however, came from the teaching of a Syrian polemicist, Ibn Taimiyya 
(d. A.D. 1328), who directed his attacks against the philosophers, the 
scholastic theologians, and the mystics, not sparing even al-Ghazali. 
“ Back to the Qur'an and the Tradition ” was the maim purpose of his 
polemics. He waged a relentless war to re-establish abaoe formal 
ism, denouncing as heretical all the compromises Of eon 
and the speculative individualism ‘af the mystics and philosophers. 
Al ative individue ee to make a tangible impression, Tis 
though he failed in his lifetime 
cause did not die with him. 
_ In the middle of the eig 
imagination of a student of theology who in 
proceeded to preach to his ow? people, dene ae was Muhammad Ibn 
luxury, superstition, and innovations aa by local princely family, 
ae Wahhab; and his cause was, EE bie hae the Wahhabi move- 
e House of Saud. Fro theamovement 
Ment. Stripped of its initial intolerance and roi the early Muslim 
stands for a return to the e m ae dition were the sole guides. 
community, where the oui aA to polemics and preaching, the 
con ingleaders as, in- 
Sta ; ; ne, Or 3 į princes 
dea, EE ae it alone original inspirer- p eee a their 
showed all the zeal of new converts, ccupied 
attempt to reform Muslim society- HE “a. This 
and pillaged deep into lower Iraq an y o ignore: 
which the Ottoman Empire cou l affor nce of 2 STO power in 
Egypt, who naturally disli the existe’ the sultan to deal with the 
Arabia across the Red Sea, Wa ~. nolitical POW* 
Wahhabis, with the result t at their p Sas the source of inspiration 
broken. But the moveme! i n t wer was destined in the full- 
for certain reformers in Muslim India, Eri Jeadership and to become 
ness of time to rally under the same Sau 
the dominant power in Arabia. 


commerce, 
its capacity tom 
learning in general descen 
nation and barrenness SO 
on almost all subjects were 


tury his writings so fired the 
F © hailed from Najd that he 
g the laxity of morals, 
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ht 

i dian of the centri 

ile the Ottoman Empire, as the guar of t centr 
at was being challenged from without by nationalist, in 


, subjugation to Western 
ndia, North Africa, and 
se of urgency for leaders of Islamic thought to 


ion of a civil code, the underlying 
as a way of life based on the Religious Law 
lation to be transformed into one guided by 
a secular or secularized State? Were these reforms likely to revive 

ed order, or were they but the beginning of 
a new venture into the unknown? The slowness or the ineffectiveness 
of certain reforms is to be explained, not simply by blaming it on rigid 


Moral code or its 
€ orthodox all this stands 
* Cf, the advice given by Metternich to the first Turkish reformers: Establish 
your Government on respect for your religious institutions, Which are the basis 
of your existence as a Power. ...” Cited by H. A. R Gibb, Whither Islam? 
(London, 1932), P. 42. 


validity as a way of life, is in question, To th 
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as firm as ever, and to the modernist it all needed no more than re- 
statement in modern terms. What is in question, however, is the 
manner of the adaptation of the Muslim material life to the efficient 
methods of the West., And on this there has now been common agree- 
ment in principle for some time. But there are those who wish to 
effect the change within a religious, Muslim frame, and there are those 


who wish to effect it within a national, secular frame. 


Islam and the West To-day 

In practice, however, material changes are bound to cause reper- 
cussions in the spiritual, moral, and intellectual life of any community. 
We need not narrate here the history of this change over the last 
one hundred years, nor give details of success here and failure there. 
The problem is still with us, and the purpose of this paper is perhaps 
better served by isolating a few contemporary instances for examina- 
tion to determine the fate of the original conception of guidance in 
Islam through the turmoil of Westernization. Western techniques, 
Western education, and Western nationalism are the three main fac- 
tors which influence and continue to influence the Muslim world. 
Industrialization, secular schools, and the idea that ‘ nationality’ not 
‘faith’ binds men together, are producing not*only material upheavals 
but also tensions which are at once intellectual and spiritual. Evidence 
of these upheavals and tensions is to be found in varying measures all 
Over the Muslim world. For illustration let us take here Pakistan, 


Egypt, Turkey, and French North Africa. 
While religion in the narrow sense is no lo 
shaping state policy, except perhaps in parts o. “Pent 
the theocratic conception of the State has recently been revived in one 
of the newest of the Muslim states, Pakistan. In November 1953 the 
ing the Dominion ‘an 


Constituent Assembly passed a resolution maki 


Islamic Republic’. The implications of this resolution are that despite 
at deal of past and 


several decades of Western education and a gre i 4 
present technical and material change, Indian Muslims remained faith- 
ful to Islam as the ultimate guide of conduct. To put the resolution 
into action the new State will have to be subject to the Religious Law, 
and its conduct as a community and as a power will have to rest on 


the ethics of Islam. The original conception of guidance has thus lost 


nothing of its appeal. : ir di i 
In Egypt the Muslim Brotherhood stood until a TEY hc 
the i the old idea that Istam is a way ot iite, and that 
present regime for the o nce of the Religious Law. Their 


no human activity is outside the provi f th í 
‘the Guide’. Their approach to 


founder was significantly called : 
Western ideas and methods is, contrary to popular belief, one of recep- 


nger the main factor in 
f the Arabian‘Peninsula, 
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tion and adoption, because they are convinced that all good am oe 
useful actions are provided for in the Qur’an.** But even withou z 
Brotherhood, Egypt has a bulwark of orthodox Islam in the Uvea Á 
of al-Azhar which, together with preparatory irstitutions attached to 
it, still tries to provide sound religious education and counterbalances 
the secular state universities and schools. Although the present regime 
is not for a theocratic state, it is by no means hostile to ‘religious 
guidance ’ provided it is kept separate from ‘ national guidance’. The 
former is presumably left for al-Azhar, the latter is firmly in the hands 
of a cabinet minister who is also an army officer. The symbolic 
separation is of particular significance, indicating possible future 
trends in Egypt and perhaps also elsewhere. : 
But is it possible to divorce state‘conduct from religion and remain 
within the fold of Islam? Modern Turkey supplied the answer. Islam 
is no longer the state religion, and the Religious Law is no longer the 
law of the land, But despite drastic secularization Islam remains the 
dominant spiritual force in the life of the Turkish people. Acute 
observers have recently reported strong evidence of Muslim revival 
covering many aspects of Turkish life.” Turkish secularism, though 
firmly entrenched Officially, does not seem, three decades after its 
inception, to rest on a broad basis for security. But this is no forecast 
of its future. 
Turning to French North Africa, chosen for consideration here as 
the largest Muslim area still under foreign tutelage, we discern a bitter 
cultures fostered by two types of guidance, the one Muslim, 


conflict of 
provided by the traditional schools such as Zaituna University in 
by new secular schools all over 


Tunisia, and the other French, fostered 
One of the main grievances of the 


Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco, 
Muslim population is that the authorities deliberately promote the 
latter to the detriment of the former. Muslim opposition to the French 
system is not merely one against secularism as such, but one against 
calculated indoctrination by a foreign and unwanted master.2% 

In short, the quandary of Islam to-day is how to reconcile the 
religious basis of its life with materialism and secularism. In the 


2° Cf. I. M. Husaini, Al-Ikhwan al Muslimun (Beirut, 1952), pp. 13, 65, 68. The 
founder of the Brotherhood thus defines Islam: “A creed and worship, home- 
land and nationdiity, religion and state, spirituality and action, Qur’an and 
”; ibid, p. 101. : 
Sae Lew, “Islamic Revival in Turkey ”, International Affairs, XXVIIL 
No. 1, January 1952, pp. 38-48. Professor Lewis has Kindly read this paper and 
suggested a number of useful emendations, and I record my thanks to him here. 
38 See details in Husri, Arab Cultural Annual, II (Cairo, 1951), PP. 469 et seq: 
cf. Philip Deane, “ North African Dilemma ” (A series of articles in The Observer, 
London, November rst, 8th, 15th, 1953). 
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absence of a hieyarchy, Islamic law and institutions have on many past 
occasions proved resilient, tolerant, and receptive. But its ulema have 
always known with an unerring instinct where to call a halt, wherever 
there was cause for fear that the heritage is in danger. “ The modern 
world”, said the head master of Winchester recently, “ has a mania for 
cutting its roots.” ° This cannot be said with justice of the modern 
Muslim world, not even, without reservation, of Turkey. But there is 
a danger everywhere of uncovering these roots too much and depriving 
them of the right nourishment. 1 

Islam may now be in eclipse as a ritual, and as a creed may be going 
through a crisis, but it has lost nothing of its strength as a culture. 
This culture pervades in varying degrees the laws, institutions, habits 
of thought, and general conduct of all the Muslim States; the theoc- 


racies, the semi-secular, and the secular. Nowhere in the Muslim world 
is the call for ‘morality without religion’ likely to receive any serious 
attention. If guidance is no longer considered purely divine, it still 
derives much inspiration from a culture which is based on the Divine 
Law. The muddled intellectual as well as the tormented agnostic still 
share with the vast majority of convinced believers some mystical 
attachment to the prayer for divine guidance contained in the follow- 
ing verses of the first sura of the Qur'an, repeated, as it js well known, 
five times in the daily prayers of practising Muslims: “ In the name of 
the merciful and compassionate God. Praise belongs to God, the Lord 
of the worlds, the merciful, the compassionate, the ruler of the day of 
judgment! Thee we serve and Thee we ask for aid. Guide us in the 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


The Problems of Guidance in an Ancient Oriental Culture: 
India* 


IT is necessary to distinguish the different factors involyed in a choice 
of vocation to ascertain the possibility of successful guidance. All 
guidance aims at reaching a goal and is therefore purposive in charac- 
ter. The goal may be ultimate and remote, or it may be subordinate 
and immediate. The nature of the ultimate goal is a matter of philo- 
sophical discussion and will naturally be fixed with reference to the 
ideal of human perfection or any other cherished ultimate value. But 
the attainment of ultimate value is obstructed by two factors which 
man cannot hope to circumyent completely, namely, his own finitude 
and the never-ending process of time. His finite intelligence blurs his 
vision of the ideal, and his limited capacity makes the attainment even 
of that imperfectly seen ideal problematic and uncertain. Then, 


again, ideals change iri course of time with changes in the angle of 
vision, old orders chang 


fresh effort is necessita 
change in attitude 


Guidance, like that of a river that has 
ds, is most difficult in such situations. 


r man motivation, however, never sub- 
mits to chance and tries at all times to evolve a cosmos out of chaos. 


If man had been a creature of the moment, swayed by the gust of every 
passing whim and tossed by the fury of every fleeting passion, then he 
could not have built up a tradition, posited any fixed goal, or pursued 
any consistent policy of action. The evolution of any culture depends 
precisely upon these elements of human behaviour. Like the per 
sistence of form in living things, and the maintenance of personal 
identity in thinking beings, the continuity of tradition is basic for the 
persistence of culture. 


The Presuppositions of Guidance 


Before we discuss the practical bearing of the social organization of 
ancient India upon the problem of directing choice, it is necessary tO 


*This has been condensed from a much longer article.—THE EDITORS. 
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consider the other presuppositions of guidance. If guidance is directed 
towards the attainment of a value, then axiological discussions are 
difficult to avoid. We must have some idea of the gradation of values, 
of the distinction between intrinsic and instrumentel value, between 
direct and indirect value, and between absolute and relative value. 
Possibility of choice, again, is inherent in the very nature of guidance, 
and this implies that there must be no internal or external obstacle pre- 
venting the exercise of the activity of selection. Then, again, the sub- 
jective equipment must be adequate for the purpose of receiving 
guidance. Lack of proper intelligence, apathy or emotional poverty, 
idleness or lack of drive and decision, and listlessness or inability to 
stick to a line of action for long are adverse factors in guidance. Lack 
of sufficient opportunities or openings circumscribes the possibility of 
choice, and direction is hampered thereby. Lack of ce aay ah to 
the unattractive character of the goal is also responsible por fai pr in 
Fear of competition keeps back a good many from a desir- 
Uncertainty of results, as also the temporary 
imed at, fails to evoke ee pon 

ide is himself ill-equipped for the task, then also gui paes 
eee i and charm. It is essential that the Lapse te ee 
able should be known and the conditions es the equiszent needed for 
be ascertained beforehand by an ap AS socal ae and family 
success, Personal intelligence and aptit Sal trends must all be taken 
preference, future prospects and occupatig And the physical side, 
into consideration when offering guidance. 


namely, the person’s vital capacity, his health, the ee is reia 
environment where he would have to work, the time, place, Ges 
be carefully considere 


tion of occupation, age and sex have all a tatus, home conditions, 
before useful advice can be given. Finangial s a ER personal habits 
history of upbringing, temperamental ee in which guidance is 
are all relevant factors in guidance. or Soke 
sought to be established should also be s : 


guidance. 
able path of progress. 
character of the objective a 


Ancient Indian Culture and Education 


: have been able 
It is only by patient antiquarian research that nistonical evolution 
to reconstruct with some amount of success t s ism. True, paucity 
of the composite culture which we now call pin BE A our capacity 
of relevant literature puts an obvious lina A and occupation 
to determine accurately how guidance ih e D in outstanding facts, 
was done in ancient times in India. But cer n some guesses. It 
from her extant literature, enable us to RIOT life of India 
is now being claimed, for instance, that the : 


: 
Y.B.E.—8 
? 
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was controlled by two different traditions—the predominantly Le 
accepting Brahmana and the mainly life-negating | Sramana. a 
former is a legacy from the Aryan stock that in its migration towar 

tthe south broke, into two partly similar and partly hostile religious 
traditions, Indian and Iranian. But this divergence in religious develop- 
ment did not affect the basic social organization of the Indo-Iranian 
‘stock. It appears that both in Iran and in India the three upper social 
‘strata were the priestly class, the warrior class, and the husbandmen, 
and to these were added later the artisan class in Iran and the serving 
class in India. Brahmana-Athravan, Kshatriya-Rathaestha. Vaisya- 


Vastriya, Stidra-Huiti—these formed the four equational divisions of 


Indo-Iranian society. The functions of these classes in historical times 
were religious ministration, defence of the realm or the community, 
tilling and trade, and menial service and industrial work, The sacer- 
dotal class was the first to acquire rigidity and become surrounded by 
various taboos to maintain its sanctity. Perhaps it was originally a 
functional group like the other guilds, and did not have the inflexibility 
that it later acquired. But as time went on, both in Iran and in India 
the class became a caste into which a person could be born but not 
admitted from any other class. In Iran, marriage outside the class— 
though it was not prohibited—involved loss of priestly status. But in 


India restriction of marriage within the Priestly class was increasingly 
enforced. 


> 


The Study of Vedic Literature 


re were different types of 
anas gradually monopolized 


It must be remembered that the entire Vedic—and much other— 
literature was learnt as heard (whence the name Sruti), and not read 
from books. This applies also to Buddhist Sacred literature. Even 
when great care was taken to render recital perfect, it was no easy task 
to remember the vast literature that grew up Subsequently, and so 
families began to specialize in their own particular Veda, and even 
different branches (sakha) and schools: (charana) grew tip in conrse'o? 
time. They were responsible for the creation of different sub-sects 
among the priests, and though a few tried to be proficient in all the 
branches or all the Vedas, their first obligation Was to get trained in 
their own particular branch of Vedic learning by the elders of the 


wai 
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family or by ą suitable teacher, in whose house they were expected to 
reside for about twelve years as a student under a vow of rigorous 
discipline, specially chastity (brahmacharya), after initiation asa‘ twice 
born’ and investiture with the sacred thread. This initiation was 
originally regarded as an educational and later as a bodily sacrament 
(samaskara), and it was extended from Brahmana boys and girls to all 
the twice-born classes and even to those who, as deaf, could not hear 
the Vedas or, as dumb, could not recite the same. Only the chariot- 
maker (Rathakdra), born of a Vaiśya father and Sidra mother, was 
permitted by some of the writers of the Grihya Sitras to be initiated 
(upanayana) and take some minor part in Vedic rituals. 

It was a difficult literary training, for in order to understand the 
literature it was necessary to learn a great deal more as well. The 
auxiliary sciences (Veddnga) that had to be mastered were both 
theoretical * and practical.” To these must also be added the mnemonic 
literature (Sutra) that grew up to help retention. 

To-day we have only the relics of a vast Vedic and sub-Vedic 
literature, of which many branches (if the grammarian Patañjali is to 
be trusted) are now lost. Of these the Samhitas or the Vedic collec- 
tions and the Brahmanas, or liturgical books, were probably composed 
before the art of writing was known, and “even when the alphabet 
began to be used, the sacred literature continued to be taught orally. 


Subsidiary Learning in Later Vedic Times 

But a wrong impression would be created if we think that tlie sacred 
literature and its derivatives and adjuncts were the only ‘objects of 
study. In the Chha@ndogya Upanishad (VII. 1) is a list of subjects in 
which Narada * had specialized before he came to Sanatkumiara for 
knowledge of the self without which no one could be saved. Accord- 


‘Siksha (phonetics), Chhandas (metre), Vyakarana (grammar), and Nirukta 


(etymology, etc.), 
* Kalpa (religious practice) and Jyotisha (astronomy). i , 
* The speech runs: “I have studied, most reverend Sir, the Rigveda, Yajurveda, 


Samaveda, the Atharvayeda as fourth, the epic and ancient saga and cosmology 
(itihdsa-purana) as fifth (Veda) (vedānām veda), necrology (pitrya), arithmetic 
(rasi), divination or knowledge of portents (daiva), knowledge Cs precious things 
(nidhi), dialectics (vakovakya), devotional or moral practice (ekdyana), theology 
(devavidya), the doctrine of prayer (brahmavidya), necromancy (bhatavidya), 
the art of war (kshatravidya), astronomy (nakskatravidya), the science of venom 
or snake-charming (sarpavidya), and theogony or arts in which lesser gods are 
adepts (devajanavidya),—these things, most reverend Sir, have I studied; there- 
fore am I, most reverend Sir, learned indeed in the scripture (mantravid), but not 
in the Atman (atmavid).” 
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ing to the commentaries,* a very wide range of subjects, oerang 
medicine, narration, physiology, and psychology was included. : 
studies scattered in the Milinda Pañha * included astrology, oe , 
the interpretation of omens and principal systems of philosop. ye ‘ 

But what was the scope of guidance for a teacher in these ancien 
times? Learning was so much prized that near the lips or in the ear of 
the newborn babe was uttered the name of Sarasvati, the goddess of 
speech and learning. As the goddess of music and fine arts in general, 
Sarasyati is represented very early in a Mathura image installed by a 
Jaina blacksmith in a theatre and now kept in the Lucknow Museum. 
But side by side with this noble prescription and wide homage we have 
the scriptural injunction of a later time that the unhallowed tongue 
that utters Vedic mantras is to be cut out and the unauthorized ears 
that hear them plugged up with molten metal. The education imparted 
was governed by the laws of class or caste (varna), just as practice was 
regulated by the laws of the stage of life (aSrama). In the Buddhist 
Church (Sañgha) also some sort of gradation was maintained among 
the students, but here the basis of assignment was capacity and pro- 
gress, and also perhaps personal aptitude and inclination, some 
specializing in the recitation of the Dhamma, some in explaining the 
Suttas or discourses, some in Vinaya or rules of discipline, and some 
others in preaching the Dhamma. 

From the very beginning of literary records in Brahmanism the dis- 
tinctive features of the students of each of the twice-born castes were 
carefully laid down—at what age they were to begin study, what 
would Le the nature of the dress, the sacred thread, the sacred girdle, 
the staff they must carry, and the course of instruction they must 
enter upon. It appears that an almost compulsory course of study 


pues demonology » Magic, exegetics, Pronunciation, prosody and 
ceremonial, and preparation of perfumery, dancing, singing, playing on musical 
instruments, and medicine. The art of story-telling, narration of bardic tales, 
dramatic description, were known and practised, A rudimentary knowledge of 
physiology and a fuller knowledge of psychology were present as parts of the 
science of discipline in philosophical literature, and in medical literature, which 
grew up subsequently, a fairly wide knowledge of these sciences is to be found. 

* The catalogue of studies included “ the four Vedas, Itihasas, Puranas, lexi- 
cography, prosedy, i ag PEE Cay 2 astrology, astronomy, the six 
Vedangas, interpretation of omens, dreams and signs, prognostications to be 
drawn from the flight of comets, thunder, junction of planets, fall of meteors, 
earthquakes, conflagrations, and signs in the heaven and earth, study of eclipses 
of the sun and moon, of arithmetic, casuistry, of the interpretation of omens t0 
be drawn from dogs, deer, and rats, mixtures of liquids, sounds and cries of 
birds”, and also the principal systems of philosoph: 


y, “ music, medicine, magic, 
causation, spells, the art of war, poetry, conveyancing ”, and He e 
y 
sciences and arts (sippa). ff 
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included the learning of the particular Veda to which they belonged by 
birth in a particular family line (gotra and kula), and, in fact, of the 
particular branch thereof. Firmer than the tie of blood was the tie of 
scripture among the Brahamanas, known as Charana, which might be 
professed by a number of gotras. All gotras were supposed to have 
been descended from seven or eight original sages or seers (rishi); but 
these soon broke up into smaller groupings, and by the time of Panini 
the grammarian the Vedic traditions (charands) had risen to two dozen. 
This means that some freedom from routine was exercised by distin- 
guished exponents of hymns and rites. 


The Scope for Guidance 

It appears, however, that, in addition to instruction, some ‘sort of 
guidance was present even in those remote times. Apart from the fact 
that the teacher had to prescribe for his pupils propaedeutic studies in- 
dispensable for intoning and understanding the Vedic hymns, he 
occasionally referred them to other teachers better versed in certain 
disciplines. It appears also that though as a general rule a brah- 
macharin more or less contracted to complete his study under one 
teacher, he could migrate to other teachers as a wandering student 
(charaka), and start a new course. Though those who could afford to 
usually paid some fee for their instruction, no student was refused 
admission because he could not afford to pay, only he was expected 
by way of return to gather fuel and collect food (for self and teacher) 
by begging, tend the teacher’s cattle ‘and his sacred fire and do 
some personal service and pay some fee at the end of his study 
(gurudakshina). Though reference to teachers of ten thousand students 
in all (kulapati), or many hundreds at a time, is sometimes made, no 
teacher usually kept more than about two dozen students at a time, 
and latterly he could utilize occasionally the service of the senior 
students as monitors for the instruction of the juniors, each student 
generally receiving individual attention and making progress according 
to his own capacity, opportunity, and leisure. The teacher kept 
nothing back from an able student of what he himself knew, though 
he measured his gift according to individual capacity and sometimes 
passed a promising student on to abler teachers when he had nothing 
more to give. 

The regular academic session extended from the beginning of study 
(Upakarma) in July-August (whence it is called sravanij)—when a 
ritualistic homage was paid to ancient teachers—to dismissal (Utsar- 
jana) in January or February, i.e. for about six months. After the 
students had finished their education, they might take the ceremonial 
bath (snāna), return home (samavartana), and marry, or they might 
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elect to practise lifelong discipleship (naishthika brahmacharya) in the 
guru’s house. A few retired to the forest without passing through the 
householder’s stage, or wandered about completely detached from 
home and domicile. ¢ 

Care was taken to diversify the education and to distribute students 
among the different branches of learning so that stereotyped instruc- 
tion might be avoided and fair justice done to the followers of 
different schools of thought and religious profession. Indirectly, this 
brought together scholars with different views and persuasions and 
promoted discussion. Past students could also return to their old 
teachers to refresh that knowledge and gather new information. But 
Brahmanism preferred to encourage individual teaching, and even 
secret instruction in esoteric things; and though it had its debating 
circles, academies, and conferences, it did not originally have anything 
like the Buddhist coenobium which gave us the monasteries (vihara, 
sanigharaéma) and the universities like those of Nalanda, Valabhi. 
Takshagila, Vikramasgila, and Jagaddal, where scholars co-operated to 
impart instruction in a wide variety of subjects. 

In South India, however, the Buddhist and Jaina models were 
followed from the tenth century onward by the Hindus, and important 
centres of learning liké Mathas and colleges grew up at Salotgi, 


Ennayiram, and Tiruvorraiyir, with hostels and hospitals attached in 
some places. 


The Sramdna Tradition 


The Samana tradition was maintained by the Buddhists and the 
Jainas and ‘was also followed by the Ajivikas and other smaller fraterni- 
ties. There was a pronounced tendency towards asceticism and other- 
worldliness, and also a sceptical and even hostile attitude towards the 
worship of gods or God. The contact with the older population of the 
land became more intimate among these brotherhoods as Sanskrit was 
abandoned, at least at first, in favour of the spoken dialect of the 
locality, Buddha is credited with directing mutual understanding 
among Bhikshus, even though they came from different parts of the 
country, through the medium of the vernacular and not through Sans- 

krit. Character, and not caste, was the passport to social elevation, 
and all could enter the Church (Safigha) and reach the distinction they 
deserved on account of their spiritual worth. Thus a democratic atmo- 
sphere prevailed in social organization and no branch of learning was 
the special preserve of any particular section of the people, the Chan- 
dalas alone being excluded from study. As acces of fact, however, 
it is the men of ‘pirth, brain, and bullion ' that ruled the Sangha, and 
low-caste people had little chance of being a high dignitary there. 


o 
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Upāli the barber was a prominent exception. Admission to monk- 
hood was refused to youths under tutelage, persons suffering from 
physical defect, men under undischarged legal or economic obligation, 
and individuals of gross moral turpitude. As many were learned 
converts from Brahmanism, they could pass on the old knowledge to 
the new community they entered, and so the monasteries made pro- 
vision for instruction in the old orthodox literature, possibly with the 
primary object of attacking it, as well as in the new literature of the 
community. The lay following had many possible professions and 
callings to choose from for their children. 

In course of time fission occurred in both the Buddiiist and the Jaina 
communities and credal differences made their appearance. In 
Buddhism sharp philosophical differences also arose, and in time a shift 
towards a kind of faith in deities brought into existence Mahayana 
with its rites and ceremonies. Within the Church, however, a severely 
disciplined life was prescribed and primary initiation as a novice 
(pabbajja) was followed, after a period of training in rules and scrip- 
tures, by the conferment of full initiation or monkhood (upasampada), 
As the period of discipleship under a vow of chastity Was not followed 
by a return to domestic life, the range of occupation of the clergy 
became enormously restricted in these Sramaina or heterodox sects of 
India, and meditation, preaching, social service, and intellectual work 
summed up the routine life of a monk. But one redeeming feature 
was that preaching became more exacting, and regular as a large lay 
following gradually grew up, and rival religious leaders vied with one 
another in capturing the allegiance of the people at large. 


Women’s Education a ; 
The women of the higher castes started with equal privileges with 
men and were initiated and invested with the sacred thread; au 
although, like the nuns of the Buddhist Church, they were ae y 
put under greater restrictions about their residence, study, and egging, 
they could read the scriptures, compose Vedic hymns, remain umna 
ried, teach, and take part in learned discussions in pubio pee z 
In the Srauta and Grihya Siitras there is reference to the re Tae 
women students from the house of the preceptor Gemara ae 
investiture with the sacred thread, the performance of i ce sete 
or with their husbands), and uttering Vedic mana T n 
twenty-seven women seers of the highest wisdom (bra m nī) 
named in the Rigveda, two outstanding names of lens ical women 
in the U panishads are Gargi and Maitreyi, and the Grihya Sutras men- 
i re, There are so many women teachers that a separate 
laa had to be formed to distinguish a woman teacher from the 
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i ny did not marry (brahmayadimi), while 
eae oa avad Apart from proficiency in Vedic learn- 
ie ae ees women received extensive secular education as well. 
They could compose not only hymns but also poems, and the Buddhist 

nea (Theri) vied with the monks (Thera) in their metrical composi- 
tions (gāthā). They could even take part in fighting, drive chariots, 
and throw spears. In the Kama-Sutra of Vatsyayana is found a list of 
sixty-four arts (kala) in which instruction was 


ame when the age of marriage 
© train them adequately. They 
Vedic mantras, and, infact, į 
only sacrament. 
recluses, 
about as iti No wonder, 
Now to the 


The Education of the Non-Brahmanas 


Hitherto we have been speaking more or less o; 
twice-born, particularly of th 


were the kings (rajanya), who increasin 


d war, the Choice of men for 
hem, and knowledge of 


The Vaigyas could become village headmen (gramaniy Die rarely 
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kings. They were the producers of wealth and some even traded 
abroad. Many other professions were followed in Vedic and later- 
Vedic times, and many others also came into being in the wake of the 
growing diversity of social needs. Most of the classes were originally 
professional groups and not castes. There were also the lowest classes, 
who slowly developed into untouchables (bahya) of various types. But 
while some of the classes tended to go down in the social scale of 
values, the stock of most of the foreign invaders generally rose high 
and they came to be included with the Kshatriya caste in later times. 
When the professions had not assumed the rigidity of castes, people 
drifted into different professions either because of their inclinations 
and aptitudes or because these provided comfortable means of susten- 
ance to different grades of intelligence. i 
Megasthenes, in his work on India, says that the Indian population 
was divided into seven castes: (1) philosophers, (2) husbandmen, (3) 
neatherds and shepherds, (4) artisans, (5) military, (6) overseers, (7) 
councillors and assessors. His other statement, namely: ‘No one is 
allowed to marry out of his own caste or to exercise any calling or art 
except his own”, seems to indicate that the rigidity of caste had 
already infected social grouping. It is possible to trace in the legal 
literature itself the transition from professional groups or guilds to 
castes. Once the professions were organized, some sort of trade 
unionism must have evolved and alliances of closer and looser types 
must have been established among workevs of allied arts and crafts. 
In Buddhistic literature, e.g., the Jatakas, mention is made of 
eighteen guilds in addition to the four castes. As a matter‘of fact,. 
however, the number of guilds was larger, including oil-millers, dyers 
and painters, corn-dealers, butchers, and even robbers and freebooters. 
These framed rules (often written) of their own to govern mutual 
dealings of members, to preserve rights, establish settlements, and 
select quarters of their own and appoint advisers and chiefs to deal 
with the Government official in charge of guilds. But a Mandasor 
fifth-century inscription testifies to the fact that members of the guild 
could change their profession at will and instead of weaving silk, for 
instance, they could take the professions of archer, astronomer, 
astrologer, and even embrace a religious life and become ascetics. It 
appears that cultivators, herdsmen, traders, money-ler ders, artisans, 
and even artists and dancers all formed guilds to protect their interests, 
It appears that an approved term of apprenticeship with a master 
was necessary before one could become a full member of the guild, 
just as a period of training was needed to become a priest or a medical 
practitioner. Perhaps theory Played a less important part in trade 
apprenticeship than in the calling of a priest or a physician, but some 
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amount of practical training was needed in all of them. A guide was 
essential for attaining proficiency in the chosen line of occupation, 
and, where caste did not fix the calling, a certain amount of choice of 
vocation must kave remained with the instructor, The functional 
groups among the Vaisyas and the Siidras, on whom mainly devolved 
the duties connected with ministering to the multiple needs of the 
whole community, must have been much larger than among the 
Brahmanas and the Kshatriyas. But the professional arts (silpas) soon 
changed into castes (jatis) and then the scope for guidance was auto- 
matically restricted. In place of the original four Varnas—Brahmana, 


ups. Traders (Banias) may carry on business 
n r rticles like spices, conch-shells, and fall into 
differeñt Castes. Similar] t metals would form 


pecified areas in a village 


x e 
even sub-castes based on the Some of these hav 


c particular branch of the profession the 
follow—a flayer of skin and a carver of hide (and cabbien matt fall 


into different social groups, Similar distinctions are to be found 
among the Brahmanas, the Kshatriyas, the Kayasthas (clerical class), 
the Vaidyas (medical men), and such other high-caste Classes, and so 
the castes run literally into hundreds. Eyen ae a es, cae 
boundaries and linguistic divisions would keep the Pontes S ce 


‘Gold (and silver), copper, brass (and bell-me 
different castes which would not intermarry, Fu 
earth, oil-seed, leather, etc., would be diff 
water-carriers, toddy-tappers, wine-sellers, mi 
fishermen, ploughmen, washermen, garde: 
hunters, removers of carcasses, a 

ound, and such other untouchables as 
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same caste in,separate camps, and many castes are named after the 
cities where at one time they principally lived. Again, sectarian 
allegiance would sometimes divide men into separate sub-castes and 
even castes—a Saive and a Sākta, or a Vaishnava and a Sakta, would 
be to all intents and purposes separate castes, though later syncretists, 
e.g., the Smartas, tried to bring them together into one social unit. 
Even the reformers have succeeded only in leaving followings that 
form distinct social groups, e.g., the followers of Buddha, Mahavira, 
Kabir, Dadu, and Nanak. Again, except in strictly professional groups, 
the surname does not indicate the caste of the bearer, for the same 
title may often be borne by different castes, just as different titles may 
be borne by the same caste and even sub-caste. 

Another view is that the professions did not grow into castes but the 
castes had professions fixed for them. It is possible that the long- 
established belief that there are four divinely instituted castes, as men- 
tioned in the Rigveda, X, 90.12, is responsible for the idea that if there 
are any other castes, they must have been derived from these original 
four. The general rule followed is that the natural order of the varnas 
must be followed in marriage, and while a higher varna may marry or 
unite with a lower (anuloma), a lower varna must not reverse the pro- 
cess and marry or unite with a higher (pratiloma) if it does not wish to 
get for the progeny a social status inferior to that of either parent. The 
resultant castes had their respective professions fixed by social laws.. 

But it is obvious that some portion of this account of the derivation 
of the caste system was mythical. The occasional unions ot members 
of different castes would not explain the origin of the mixed vastes as 
a whole. We must suppose, rather, that when different professions 
were followed, the members belonging to the same profession were 
drawn increasingly together and formed guilds and were welded into 
castes just as sectaries like the ‘slit-ear’ Yogis and the Lingayats did at 
a much later time. In fact, oscillations of groups occurred all through 
the centuries. Occupational diversity, due to difference and change of 
locality, is also known in the same caste: and occupational similarity 
is no proof that the castes would be the same or possess similar social 
status in all places. Some of the castes, again, have risen in social 
value, while others have gone down. Promotion or demotion of 
castes due to princely favour or frown occurred mor? than once in 
Indian history. But Brahmanism succeeded in evolving a system 
whereby grouping became almost automatic and persistent in later 
times and each caste began to enjoy certain privileges or suffered from 
certain disabilities in an hereditary fashion. The process of elevation 
and degradation practically ceased so far as individuals were con- 
cerned, and social ostracism did not mean relegation to any lower 
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caste. Society was stabilized on the basis of a distribution of occupa- 
tions among different castes, with causes of mutual friction reduced to 
a minimum by a division of labour, and a balanced social economy was 
established. Learning was conserved and traditions were created. Deft- 
ness in art and craft was evolved through hereditary pursuit of the 
same vocation for many generations. But the incentive to acquire a 


deference to the wishes of family elders, directions of the guild (pan- 


p A x paternal i t 
have been important factors in making a decis advice mus 


A wea ion. But Te 
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greatly restricted. Isolation of groups in scattered villages was not 
conducive to global thinking, and routine occupation was not favour- 
able for much freshness of outlook and innovation in practice, and, 
indeed, nothing approaching the modern techniques of guidance 
existed. 


Emergency Occupations 


of distress a Brahmana or a Kshatriya could maintain himself doing 
ten lower types of jobs. Yajfiavalkya, coming a little later, repeats 


But the permission granted is hedged in by a number of réstrictions; 
for instance, what things may not be sold either for cash or hy barter 
by a Brahmana make up a formidable list. The list given inone of the 
law books (Gautama) is pretty long: and was lengthened by the addi- 
tion of other forbidden things from other law books. Permission to 
trade and follow other occupations lasted only for the period of dis- 
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its ancillaries, the Vaisyas had more time to devote to their respective 
vocations and to pick up knowledge of subsidiary branches of learn- 
ing.* It is probable that after elementary training in grammar and 
literature, educational guidance directed the channels of learning into 
sciences and arts suited to the class and caste of the student. In a 
modern Sanskrit school or college in Bengal (tol), for instance, would be 
taught four branches of learning (whence its name chatushpathi), 
namely, grammar (Vyakarana), literature (Sahitya), broad general 
knowledge as embodied in the Puranas, and legal literature (Smriti) or 
elementary logic or philosophy (Darsana). Astronomy and astrology 


(Jyotisha), advanced philosophy, and Vedic studies would now be con- 
sidered as higher learning. At 


education included the learning 
in prose and verse, and philoso 
was partly aimed at professional efficiency. 

A Vaisya had to ac 
knowledge of the va 
fumes, and also busin 


and purchase, preservation of 


men. The craftsmen had 


The transition from 
thence to industrial-urba: 


A ea routes, the art of navi- 
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jes à T § a comprehensive chart of 
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3), Arthasastra is called 
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*In the Charanavyiiha (Atharvaveda Parisishta, XLIX, 
an Upaveda of the Rigveda, and this Arthasastra or Ar 
discussions about the means of acquiring wealth, 
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career; discovering native talents and interests, and deciding upon a 
calling in consonance with them; making tentative efforts or try-outs 
to discover the proper vocation and to alter their direction when 
needed by the exigencies of the situation or in the, light of personal 
experience and further knowledge and advice received from others; 
pursuing wide, basic studies and undertaking a job analysis to con- 
centrate on the special studies necessary for success in the chosen 
profession; studying the advantages and disadvantages and social im- 
plications of different occupations, and choosing any teacher or prac- 
tical guide for economic advancement in life—all these modern 
methods and factors in the choice of vocation were not considered by 
a young man entering upon life in ancient India. The village was the 
hub of civic life, agriculture the main occupation, and caste thé con- 
troller of professional life. Religious and legal prescriptions dominated 
social relations and determined occupational opportunities. 


The Search for New Guidance 


We shall now trace the history of the process whereby status- 
dominated education gradually gave way to individual-determined 
education. Where the social organization moves in the interest of the 
whole and uses the part as a wheel within the-machine of social opera- 
tion, it has necessarily to ignore the autonomy of the spirit which 
tends to prevent automatic and smooth adjustment. A Brahmana 
who will not follow the pursuit of learning and spiritual practices, a 
Kshatriya who will not take up arms, a Vaigya who will not produce 
the means of sustenance and increase the country’s wealth, ora Sidra 
who will not carry out the orders and wishes of his social-superiors, 
simply upsets the social balance, which is a form of cosmic order 
(rita), and creates a void somewhere which the others are unable to 
fill. Similarly, a student who will not observe the rigid rules of dis- 
cipline, a householder who will not hand down the lamp of life nor 
scatter his bounty all around to make the entire realm of visible and 
invisible beings one vast cosmic whole of interdependent units, a 
recluse who will not observe the obligations of growing age’ by dis- 
creetly withdrawing from active social life and by relinquishing 
desire, pomp, and power, or an old renunciant who will not efface 
himself from social memory by a complete withdrawal from his 
wonted surroundings, is really preventing the growth of the best that 
he is capable of in body, mind, and spirit in his Particular stage of 
personality development. The capacity to keep within the limits 
set by society and to expand the horizon of sympathy from self to all 
is what varnasrama dharma signifies—a social restriction at the begin- 
ning and an individual emancipation at the end mark the course of 
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spiritual progress, Caste holds sway till a cosmic sense is developed, 
and thereafter all distinctions of caste and class vanisn and all pheno- 
menal vicissitudes and dichotomies melt and evaporate with the 
realization that all are united in the Ultimate. 


The Revolt of Heterodoxy 
But this ascent of the spirit was not permitted to all, nor were the 


alternatively, by pushing the Ksh att 
social scale; (3) by denying the reali 
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and secular instruction for the monks and the laity alike. All these 
tended towards creating an atmosphere of freedom and equality in 
which free choice of learning and occupation was facilitated. 


The Revolt of Orthodoxy 

Brahmanism itself contained germs of revolt against the rigid sacri- 
ficial cult—(z) in its occasionally sceptical attitude towards the gods 
(some denied the supremacy of Indra); (2) in its ridicule of the priests 
moving in a procession round the sacrificial fire in a continuous line; (3) 
in its philosophical speculations, sometimes of an agnostic kind (de- 
riving being out of non-being) but more frequently cf a monotheistic 
or monistic type (which tended to negate the individual reality of the 
gods); (4) in its reducing the gods almost to mere pegs, whereon to 
hang the mantras, in the Brahmana literature; (5) in its evolving a new 
religious literature in the Epics, Puranas, and Tantras where devotion 
and not sacrifice was the most important factor, and classical Sanskrit, 
which all could study, was the main vehicle of prayer and worship and 
also of literature from the fifth century onwards; (6) in its gradually 
entrusting the lower studies to an Upadhyaya or secular instructor and 
sometimes elementary education to a Darakacharya (teacher of 
youngsters) while reserving only scriptural studies for an Acharya; (7) 
in its expanding the course of instruction so as to include secular 
literature like poetry, drama, descriptive narration, and so on; and (8) 
in its absorption of foreign, backward, degenerate, and mixed tribes, 
races, societies, and castes and bestowing on them social zights and 
privileges, which included even the teaching of the higher castes in 
special situations. i z 

Interchange of ideas was intensified not only by contacts and 
quarrels of the different sects but also by the matrimonial alliances of 
kings (and even commoners) outside thc prescribed caste and com- 
munal limits. Traders and missionaries to far-off lands must have re- 
turned home with liberal ideas until their movements were restricted 
by pirates and persons of other faiths, and the interdictions of the Kali 
Age came to be enunciated. Perhaps the institution of pilgrimage to 
different places acted against the maintenance of orthodox standards, 
for we are told that while travelling we are permitted to behave like a 
Stidra (serving class). For the sick all rules stood suspended. 


The Linguistic Emancipation y 
Further expansion of the mental horizon of all and sundry took 
place with the rise of some of the vernacular languages in India, 
possibly between the tenth and twelfth centuries, and of others some- 
what later. Vedic and classical Sanskrit were both languages of the 
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learned; but there were people who could not use either of them 
faultlessly. A kind of mixed or hybrid Sanskrit was” perhaps tenta- 
tively tried in a small area, but a larger use was made of Prakrit in 
literature by less educated people and by women who could under- 
stand classical Sanskrit but could not speak it. Buddhism and Jainism 
deliberately chose the language of the people at large even for their 
scriptures, namely Pali and Ardha-Magadhi respectively. The revival 
of classical Sanskrit in the Gupta Age retarded for a time the develop- 
ment of the popular form of literary expression through Prakrit and 
Apabhraméga (broken dialect), and all the major religions—Brah- 
manism, Buddhism, and Jainism—favoured Sanskrit for a few cen- 
turies. The virtual disappearance from Indian soil of Buddhism and 
the gradual isolation of Jainism made Sanskrit master of the field for 
some time. Then came the spiritual movement associated with the 
medieval mystics of North India who began to preach in the vernacular 
dialects the equality of all men before God 
sible for introducing and diffusing a democratic spirit in the whole of 
North India. Even communal barriers broke down and Hindus and 
Muslims fraternized with one another under a common guru (spiritual 
guide) and forgot their social distinctions. The galaxy of religious 
geniuses of medieval India, beginning with Ramananda and his twelve 


disciples including Kabir the Weaver and Raidas the currier (and per- 
haps a woman as the thirteenth), and the great religious mystics like 
Dadu, Charandas, Malukdas and N 


pena ‘as, Ma ; anak, rekindled the traditions of the 
Tamil Saiva Nayanars andthe Vaishnava Alvars of South India and 
made short work of the orthodoxy that preserved a privileged priestly 
class for religious ministration and fixed a sacred vocation for it. The 
mystics came from distinct areas, divergent castes, and different com- 
munities and followed all sorts of profession in life, 

Many groups in their owñ Way greatly helped to loosen the restric- 
tions of caste and helped to em 


F ancipate the individual from the thral- 
dom of status-dominated education and occupation, 


, and were largely respon- 


Reaction to Foreign Ideas 

In the meantime hostile forces operated in the same direction, Islam 
spread in the country, not always with sweet Persuasion and a esis- 
tible attractiveness, as many desecrated temples, ruined monasteries, 
burnt libraries, and forcibly converted persons all oyer the country 
amply testify. But Islam, with its non-sectarian and democratic social 
organization, appealed to the suppressed sections of the Hindu com- 
munity and converted some of them. The consequences were diverse; 
the orthodox were alarmed and drew the 


cord of taboo tighter; the 
socially neglected classes passed over to some extent to the Islamic 
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camp, whether for gain or through fear or out of sheer disgust to- 
wards the Brahmanic social system; and those who were for adjusting 
social alignments to changing situations absorbed, as in the past his- 
tory of India, some elements from the Islamic religjon not radically 
hostile to their own faith or evolved a synthetic popular creed com- 
posed of Hindu and Islamic factors. 

But it is the extension of the political power of the Muslims that 
prompted greater changes in social outlook. Political administration 
demanded a variety of talents not apportionable among the different 
castes. The Arthaśāstra of Kautilya is a revealing document in this 
respect, for it shows what a multiplicity of functions had to be per- 
formed even in olden times to run the political machinery. The 
bewildering number of technical terms used proves that the system 
had a long history. From time immemorial the village administration 
had been carried on with the help of the ‘ servants of the village com- 
munity’ (gramabhritaka), of which each village had a full comple- 
ment—washerman, barber, potter, blacksmith, and so forth, and an 
administrative staff including, among others, a superintendent, an 
accountant, and a medical officer. The rural areas were very little 
affected by wars and dynastic successions and changes of government 
in their mode of life and occupation. But the urban areas began to be 
profoundly influenced by the life of the Muslim Court. New manners 
in dress and deportment and Persian, the language of the Court, and 
Urdu, the language of the camp, had to be adopted for advancing one’s 
prospects in life, conducting official business, and communicating 
thoughts. In this direction the Kayasthas (the clerical class) specially, 
moved faster than the rest. When close and constant association 
removed fear and made new ways of life less repugnant, the Hindus 
about the Court, specially when liberal rulers were at the head of the 


State, took up lucrative professions, regardless of the past prejudices 


of the castes to which they belonged. At least the civil side of the 


administration was largely manned by Hindus of different castes, 
though the army, the police, and the judiciary mostly remained in 
Muslim hands, When the different regional languages began to sup- 
plant the Sanskrit and Prakrit of the Hindu and the Semitic language 
of the Muslim, greater social understanding and approximation to each 
other's mode of living took place, even the military being latterly 
recruited from the Hindu community. Religion Degas es dominate 


secular life less, and while there was no significant intercommunal 


ate k Hindu wives and the Muslims 
jage, some Mughal rulers too Guill, the religious gap 


began to join in the festivities of the Hindus. 1 
was so wide that a unified nation never grew up, and in 1947 the 
separation of the two major communities had to be effected by the 
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partition of India with the consent of the Indian National Congress 
and the Muslim League, the two principal political ‘Organizations in 
the country, when the British decided to hand over the reins of 


The British conquest of India was, however, mainly responsible for 
a new orientation in learning and occupational attitude. As civil 


frantic efforts to overtake the Hindus, rivalry, often bitter, developed. 
When the Hindus became troublesome politically, the British turned 
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a drift towards»Hinduism is increasing, the earlier formulation of the 
creed leaned heavily towards Christianity in its philosophy and mode 
of worship and in abolishing caste, untouchability, priesthood, food 
taboo, idolatry, and ‘much else besides. The Brahnza Samaj emanci- 
pated women, spread education among both sexes, and established 
democratic ideals. All these features have since been adopted by the 
Hindus themselves. But in this caste-ridden country a new society is 
virtually a new caste, and till the legislature intervened recently there 
could be no valid Hindu marriage with a Brahma or an Arya Samājist, 
and even now such a marriage is not sacramental but civil. 

The spread of English education undermined faith in Hindu reli- 
gious practices and led to a progressive inanition of the indigenous 
Sanskrit institutions and threatened to destroy Oriental learning and 
priestly occupations. The decision of the British Government (arrived 
at after much misgiving about its own future political security) to 
divert support from Oriental learning, both Sanskrit and Persian, to 
Western education and to introduce science education further sapped 
the strength of old ways of living and thinking. The needs of business 
and political administration demanded at first the promotion of such 
education as would be helpful to the British in running their offices 
and their courts of law, and the Indian youth of the educated higher 
castes naturally moved towards these new openings. 

But the West brought liberal ideas which began to tell upon ancient 
loyalties. Democratic political ideas began to sprout and the dream 
of national independence began to take definite shape with each instal- 
ment of political power placed by the British Parliament in the hands 
of the Indian Legislature and the Indian members of the Central and 
Provincial Executive Councils. Also, the rapid extension of Western 
education among all people irrespective „of caste served to destroy 
many ancient idols and ancient privileges. Texts could now be quoted 
against texts, and historical criticism directed against the scriptures 
themselyes. Indian scholars, trained in the art of using scientific 
technique, continued the work of Western savants, and the general 
awakening that came as a consequence of Western education served 
to free the minds of men from ancient superstitions and tended to cut 
adrift the best trained among them from ancestral moorings. Rapid 
change in ideas and ideals was inevitable in such social evolution. 

here was near chaos in social occupations when the lure of service, 
Which English education brought, became strong, and the higher castes 
Were the first to be captured as being best fitted to be the most effective 
tools of government. The initiative for expanding gee cel atest 
Came from these classes, and their efforts in this direction were sup- 
Ported, not always from benevolent motives, by the missionaries and 
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acquired by personal merit. The sovereign democratic Republic of 
India or Bharata, with its declared objective of securing justice, liberty, 
equality, and fraternity in addition to democracy, has declared in 
unequivocal language: “ The State shall not discriminate against any 
citizen on grounds only of religion, race, caste, or sex; there shall be 
equality of opportunity to all citizens in matters of employment under 
the State; the practice of untouchability in any form is forbidden.” 

Society is falling in line with the State and opening temple doors 
wide to all castes, including the untouchables, in increasing numbers, 
and there is now no bar to the adoption of any legally permissible 
profession by any person as far as the law of the land is concerned. 
With the disappearance of the British power, which prevented the 
entry of Indians into certain professions in the interest of its own 
political security, there has been an enormous expansion of oppor- 
tunities to all classes alike. All branches of administration are now 
manned by members of all castes and communities, who are recruited 
by competitive examinations and personal interviews in most cases, 
with a limited reservation of posts for the backward classes and tribes. 
Women’s vocations are also increasing with the spread of higher 
education and the virtual abolition of purdah, now that the sex bar 
has been removed by law. , 

The successive legislative steps to raise the age of marriage, to 
validate inter-caste marriage, and to permit inter-communal marriage 
have all been designed to bring about a soc‘al fusion and to realize the 
ideal of a secular State (which India has declared itself to be) where 
religion and caste will not determine profession and social position. 

The large-scale migration of population from across the eastern and 
western boundaries of India after the Partition in 1947 and in subse- 
quent years, and the terrible upsetting of the economic balance, due to 
the sudden influx of refugees which resulted in widespread unemploy- 
ment, have helped indirectly in throwing the question of social presti ge 
in Occupation to the winds, and most occupations are now filled to over- 
flowing by all castes, There is now a stir in the political atmosphere 
also, and with universal adult suffrage in operation, adult education 
for the illiterate and basic and other suitable forms of education for 
the young, and community development projects in selected areas are 
being vigorously pushed. The stage is being set to demccratize educa- 
tion to the utmost by introducing free compulsory education within 
a period of ten years of the commencement of the Constitution, so that 
ultimately a just social, economic, and poiitical order may be secured. 
Whereas between 1857 and 1946 were established only eighteen 
Universities, as many as twelve were added between 1947, the year of 
Independence, and 1952, not to mention the many technical and pro- 
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SECTION II 


THE AREAS OF GUIDANCE 


EVIDENTLY ‘ guidance ' is not a new concept; it is as old as society itself. 
But it has taken many institutional forms. For social institutions, 
through which human beings organize and manage their lives, reflect 
the philosophy of their creators and are adapted tó environmental 
conditions. Traditionally, so it seems, guidance was society-centred: 
Individuals had their appointed places, with definite responsibilities 
and a measure of protection. The change to greater freedom has been 
associated with expanding commercialism, technological development, 
industrialization, and urbanization. These processes, originating in 
the Western world and now taking place everywhere at an accelerated 
pace, have radically affected social structures. To-day, traditional 
agencies and methods of guidance, slow to adapt to changing circum- 
stances, often seem ineffective. New institutions are created and the 
search for new techniques goes on continuously. No society, as the 
articles in Section I make clear, can entirely avoid these institutional 
changes. In this section, however, attention 1s directed to problems 
of guidance which arise in complex modern societies with their 
innumerable choices of occupation, leisure-time activity, and standards 
a the problem remains that of reconciling the aspira- 
tions of individuals—with their diverse talents, ambitions, and happi- 
ness-goals—with social usefulness. It has been enormously complicated 
by modern conditions and the growing emphasis on o importance of 
the individual and his personal development. Hee SEE n 
are seen as presenting problems of guidance : Ca PEA Ne KARER 
Development, Guidance in Choice, Guidance a the Non-schoo 
Community, and Rehabilitation and Remedial Gui aie. r 

Within the social matrix the school continues o be an parc 
and powerful instrument of guidance. To its tra ain ee es B 
been added that of helping pupils to make the i fh avour 
choices they face. How this is done depends, basica ae i e import- 
ance the school attaches to promoting the persona iD oP ae of 
children. Two case-studies under Guidance for Persona E opment 
illustrate how the schools reflect national coupons of desirable 
personal development and social usefulness. An emp. a on personal 
development creates its own educational problems—these are dealt 
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GUIDANCE FOR PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 
C] 


CHAPTER ‘ONE ə 


Purposive Living: The American Community School 


THe people of a community in the upper peninsula of Michigan are 
living with purpose. They are the people of Stephenson. Nine years 
ago they began co-operating through their school in an experiment 
known as the Michigan Community School Service Programme. The 
experiment came to an end in 1943, but the people of Stephenson con- 
tinue to have their own community school service programme. They 
have learned what many American communities are discovering: a 
community school can, through the educative process, relate the 
resources of a community to the needs and interests of people. And 
by so doing the community school can also accomplish effectively the 
desirable traditional aims of education such as skills in reading and an 
understanding of different peoples, of the arts, and of the sciences. 

The Community School Service Programme was sponsored by the 
Michigan Department of Public Instruction as an experimental educa- 
tional project—a project designed to discover the best ways of im- 
proving community living through education. Other state agencies 
co-operated in planning and conducting the project, and the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation provided financial assistance. A member of the 
Department of Public Instruction became airector of the experiment; 
and he with the assistance of a small staff and the counsel of an 
advisory committee provided leadership at the state level. Five com- 
munities, located in widely separated areas of the state, — selected 
as participants. The choice of these five centres was made m the 
basis of popular interest in community improvements, potential local 
leadership, and the existence of needs or problems similar to those of 
many other Michigan communities. z 


Problems and Organization 

The needs of Stephenson were indeed similar to those of many rural 
areas with limited resources. Stephenson’s resources Were unusual 
only in the civic interest and alertness of some of the citizens. Like 
most communities, the people needed help in defining their problems 
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Committee efforts to meet the specific needs 
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reveals the range of the 
re m © Recreation Committee planned and 
developed a swimming-pool and Play area wit summertime super- 
vision, locating it in the Centre of the Village Where a Creek gave a 
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seventh- and eighth-grade teachers, ccomplishments of other com- 
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The people of Stephenson are particularly proud of their accom- 
plishments in economic self-improvement. For example, the dairy 


needs, channel their various efforts towards improvement into one 
project with a reasonable chance of success : using the educatiye pro- 
cess to define a problem, discover resources, and relate the resources to 
the problem. They organized a breeders’ artificial insemination asso- 
ciation. Soon it was obvious that this organization met a real need. 
Membership in the association spread from the vicinity of Stephenson 
to the entire county and enrolled several members from outside. Now 
the association is a chapter of a state-wide breeders’ organization with 
a staff of three full-time employees. 

The Community School Service Programme was careful not to 
become an operating agency itself. Too often a new organization 
designed to stimulate and co-ordinate comniunity efforts becames SO. 
In Stephenson, however, the help given the dairy farmers in the 
development of their association avoided this pitfall. The policy was 
explained by a programme leader, a member of the executive com- 
mittee, in these words: “ We worked .. . provided the technical advice 
and assistance . . . up to the point where they could go on. Then we 
divorced them. Our agriculture teacher (in the community school) 
Works closely with them—along with the County Agricultural Exten- 
Sion Service and other agriculture agencies.” ; 

Another achievement of the Stephenson programme is a small but 
thriving industry which brings in several hundred thousand dollars 
€ach year. It is known around Stephenson as “The Rustic”, and 
makes rustic furniture and fences from two-inch cedar posts: a by- 
Product of the lumbering industry that was once considered waste. 
Several years ago, when this small business was looking for a home, 
Members of the Community School Service Programme tried to per- 
Suade the company to settle in Stephenson. The company pointed 
Out that there was no building which it could use as its shop or factory, 

te citizens then formed a Stephenson Development Corporation, 
Capitalized to $30,000 (a considerable sum for a community of limited 
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resources), built the necessary building, and rented it to the company. 
This simple business operation has meant much to Stephenson, and 
yet, as one member of the Development Corporation points out, the 
village could not have made this very difficult’step forward if it had 
not had some kind of experience in co-operative endeavour, “The 
school ”, he concluded, “ has helped the community make use of some 
of the resources not being used before.” 

The various projects brought better living to Stephenson and, at the 
same time, taught the people of Stephenson where to look for 
resources wren new problems appear. For example, the people 
learned that a great number of local, state, and federal agencies are 
ready and eager to provide specialized services, but that in order to 
receive those services people must make their wants known, Fre- 
quently an agency such as the State Conservation Department or the 

sing Authority or the Agricultural Extension Service will 
not only provide valuable services in answer to a request, but will help 


a er agency if the latter is better equipped 
4 provide the Service. If no state or federal agency provides a service 
Cquested, insistent demand from a local community will often cause 
establish a new service, Through such learning 
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There are, of,course, problems yet to be solved as the educational 
programme is shifted from a traditional pattern to one appropriate to 
a community school. What curricular changes are desirable? How 
rapidly should they be made? How can the school building and other 
physical equipment be expanded to serve acommunity? Some teachers 
and parents fail to understand why a curriculum should be adjusted 
to meet the needs of the 85 per cent of Stephenson's boys and girls who 
stay in the community after they complete high school. Others 
understand the need for changes, but disapprove of the changes that 
are tried. Still others cringe at the thought of increased school costs. 

There are also community-wide problems yet to be solved in 
Stephenson, but this is to be expected. No success is as easy as the 
story makes it seem. Human relationships have to be worked out and 
physical obstacles have to be overcome. And these problems become 
especially difficult when they must be solved by many people working 
together. Such solutions have, however, been achieved in Stephenson. 


Leadership 

Behind any successful group activity are wise and skilful leaders— 
leaders who are able to help other people work together in solving 
problems. In the Stephenson Community Schéol Service Programme 
leaders were found, trained, and encouraged—first by the Michigan 
Department of Public Instruction and later through the efforts of the 
Stephenson community programme itself. «Such leadership training 
was started by providing in-service education for the superintendent 
of schools, Immediately after Stephenson was selected for participa- 
tion in the experiment, the superintendent was invited by the State 
Department of Public Instruction to meet In the state capital with the 
superintendents from the four other participating communities. For 
two days the superintendents and members of the State Department 
developed plans. They discussed the community school concept, the 
problems and resources of their own schools and communities, and 
ways of bringing the people into each of the local programmes. They 
also listed other leaders in each community who could help make the 
effort successful. i 

When the superintendent of the Stephenson school returned to his 
community, he talked with several citizens and founda few who 
Were interested enough in the new experimental programme to give 
time and thought to it. Such key people and the school superin- 
tendents from the five communities were then invited by the Michigan 
Department of Public Instruction to a conference 1n the state capital: 
second of a series for the experiment. The participants of this con- 
ference gave further shape to the new experiment and at the same 
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time gained insight into the meaning of the term ‘community ' and 
understanding of the possibilities for improvements in their own com- 


munities. They were also, of course, developing their own personal 
abilities as leadev's. S 


The Role of the School and other Educative Activities 


The faculty of the Stephenson school held special meetings in which 
the teachers discussed the part the school should play in the Com- 
munity School Service Programme. Understanding grew in such 
faculty meetings and in the great number of informal conversations 
which followed the meetings—conversations about the community 
school concept, about education through problem solving, about 


better use of the resources available in the school and in the com- 
munity. For the majorit 
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many attractive) Michigan lake-side centres. Some of them were set 
up especially for the superintendents and teachers of the participating 
schools. Others were planned for representatives of the various study 
committees. One brdught together community representatives and 
state officials; another appealed to representatives of the many local 
organizations already established in the five communities. 

Two workshops were held during the experiment. In 1947 sixty- 
two teachers and laymen studied together for three weeks at Clear 
Lake Forest Camp. Their purposes were to learn more about com- 
munities, their problems and resources, the characteristics of a com- 
munity school, and to become, themselves, better leaders. They had 
as consultants some specialists from state government, and some out- 
standing educators and sociologists. A similar workshop was held 
the following year at the University of Michigan, where forty-two 
teachers and laymen studied together “ Education for Community 
Leadership ”. 

Leadership training was recognized in Stephenson as a very im- 
portant part of the programme. In addition to the activities spon- 
sored by the State Department of Public Instruction, local training was 
encouraged. For example, in Stephenson a “ Training Institute for 
Elected Officials ” brought together approximatély one hundred town- 
ship and village officials and school board members. The institute was 
considered so worthwhile by the participants and other townspeople 
that a similar conference was held a year ater. In 1950 a special 
“Leadership Training Conference ” was planned for the chairmen and 
Secretaries of the eight study committees, with particular empiiasis 
on the needs of incoming chairmen and secretaries who would be 
assuming responsibilities quite unfamiliar to them. The executive 
Committee summarized the findings of the conference in “ Twenty- 
five Suggestions” to chairmen, secretaries, and committee members. 

hese suggestions were revised each year, mimeographed, and dis- 
tributed through the study committees. Effective conduct of com- 
mittee and other meetings, well-kept minutes and accurate records, 
effective means of communication, are some of the obvious results of 
the leadership training programme. ‘ ; 

The development of leadership has indeed occupied a prominent 
place in the entire Community School Service Programme. And that 
is Not surprising. Community self-improvement could be accom- 
Plished only by people—people who have a sense of social responsi- 

ility, who think for themselves with critical perception, and who act 
according to high ethical and moral standards. Necessity led to the 
Strong emphasis on personal development. By the time summaries 
Were being written for the experimental phase of the programme, the 
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i f its effect upon groups and individuals was being 
eae ae 7 member of ti Michigan Department of Public 
Instruction wrote in a summary report : oe People have established new 
identification with their communities. Groups’ and individuals have 
discovered that discussion need not involve antipathy, that ideas can 
be considered on merit alone, and that individuals, regardless of point 
of view, have dignity as fellow human beings.” 


Guidance and the Community School 
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thought of as natural (soils, minerals, water, climate), technological 
(highways, chemical analyses, the aeroplane), human (people and their 
potential energy), and institutional (schools, churches, business firms, 
research foundations). The community school hetps people bring 
such resources to bear upon their own specific problems. 

A brief review of the Stephenson programme will illustrate the 
educative process employed in problem solving : whether the problems 
are being solved as part of the learning experience provided for pupils 
in school or as part of a community improvement programme carried 
on by adults who want better living for themselves and>their families, 

(1) Fact-finding: Stephenson committees made trips, read books, 
wrote letters, and interviewed experts to secure the facts they needed 
in order to bring appropriate resources to bear on their problems. 

(2) Experimentation (or demonstration): Committees tried out some 
solutions before putting them into effect. In some cases question- 
naires were sent to other committees, asking the opinion of their 
members on a tentative solution. In others, a tentative solution was 
tried on a small scale. 

(3) Deliberation: Committee members discussed the tentative solu- 
tions among themselves, and frequently they brought other com- 
mittees or officers of the programme or outsidé consultants into their 
deliberations. The object of such discussions was, of course, to make 
decisions. 

(4) Decision-making: Committees reached?a group decision, and set 
up the organization (usually a sub-committee) necessary to initiate 
action, © 

Thus the Stephenson programme put education to work. +And in 
Such ways the American community school is helping many people of 
all ages use the educative process to solve problems. In so doing, it 
Prepares individuals and groups to live in a complex and dynamic 
world. Skills are practised as young people and adults seek facts in 
Printed words, write with purpose, and compute needed mathematical 
Sums. Concepts are developed in the areas of the physical, social, and 
Spiritual environments of people. Values are broadened and deépened 
as Individuals and groups develop self-respect, respect for others, in- 
tegrity of thought and expression, and appreciation of creative art, 

nly in the daily person-to-person relationship of a clése-knit com- 
socia can a keen respect for the individual be found. And yet this 

“ial attitude is essential to a democratic way of life. In a com. 
munity an individual is a name, a personality, a neighbour who be- 
wee Fee aves according to its ethical enaa He has a face, 
vote E ackground, a role to fill. He can speak wit confidence and 

ith assurance. What happens to a democratic way of life 
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when people become mere statistics in the governments, they support? 
What happens to them and to the society they constitute when they 
are lost as individuals and can speak only as small anonymous units in 
an impersonal mass voice? The community school is helping to keep 


communities alive and to bring new life to those that had begun to 
succumb to the forces of centralization. Thus 


it is a strong force 
to-day in reactivating a respect for the individual. Even in large cities, 
certain community schools have shown that they can help to in- 
vigorate community spirit in their school area: a spirit that brings 
with ita wholesome respect for the individual. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Character Training: The English Boarding School 


Tue late Dr. William Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury, once declared 
that the principle of our traditional education was that real education 
came not chiefly through instruction, but chiefly through member- 
ship in a society. This conviction is the result of an evolutionary 
process. Some trace it back to William of Wykeham’s Mores faciunt 
viros, the motto of a deliberately planned corporate life : others to the 
work of Dr. Thomas Arnold at Rugby. It was precisely because, 
as boarding schools, the English public schools were most obviously 
a community, that they have enshrined the characteristically English 
tradition of education: but they have never had a monopoly of it. 
That tradition, like so much else that is English, owes less to conscious 
human planning and thinking than to practical experience. Men like 
Arnold breathed fresh life into it: they neither created it nor changed 
it beyond recognition. It has always existed with greater or less 
vitality in every school which possessed enough freedom to call its 
soul its own. 

The earliest education in England was given in order to train boys 
and men for the service of the community, whether Church or State: 
it is possible that the idea of education as primarily membership ofa 
community derives from these origins. Certainly all characteristically 
English education has always included the ideal of service to others 
among its chief aims. The private education of the aristocracy, the 
grammar schools of the yeomen, and the tradition of knightly chivalry 
all shared this ideal in greater—or lesser—degree and contributed to its 
development. y E 

That impalpable thing usually called ‘ the public school spirit is 
deeply rooted in tradition and, apart from tradition, quite incompre- 
hensible. “To define it is impossible, nor can anyone say how it came 
into being. It owes little to theorists or system-mongers; It 1s No 
synthetic product of pedagogic laboratories; it has growr. up naturally, 
insensibly, and of itself.” 1. This is true enough; but a study of Arnold's 
work and of the main developments since his day does throw Some 
light upon what Dr. Temple called ‘real? education. For in spite of 
all that their detractors have written and said about them, it remains 
Widely accepted that the English boarding schools have developed a 


1 Dr. T. E. Page in The Times, February rgth, 1932. 
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unique system of character training, which has exercised a significant 


influence not only upon our own day schools but also on educational 
institutions overseas. 


Responsible Leadership 
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gious fervour. a When he was considering making application for the 
headmastership of Rugby, he wrote to a friend: “I should like to try 
whether my notions of Christian education are really unpracticable, 
whether our system ef public schools has not in it some noble elements 
which, under the blessing of the Spirit of all Holiness and Wisdom, 
might produce fruit even to life eternal.” One of his former pupils 
said of him that Arnold’s system of education was not based upon 
religion; it was religion. Moreover, he combined with a call to per- 
sonal piety a code of morality, honourable conduct, industry, and the 
service of others—a healthy reaction from the arid ethics of the 
eighteenth century. It remained for the greatest of “his successors, 
Thring of Uppingham, to declare that education was incomplete with- 
out an element of definite and active service to those less fortunate 
than oneself, Thus Arnold and Thring laid new emphasis on a most 
precious feature of our educational tradition, and one of outstanding 
value in teaching the truly democratic way of life. Religion, of which 
such service is one expression, is the foundation of all that is best in 
the public school spirit. It insists that the purpose for which the 
school exists is primarily the creation of a common life to which each 
member contributes his effort to live rightly, and it supplies the neces- 
sary dynamic for that effort. The chapel is the public school’s central 
sanctuary. Boys when they leave school may be religious, irreligious, 
or indifferent: but it is to the chapel that they flock as Old Boys with 
an often unconscious feeling that within its walls they will best recap- 
ture an atmosphere that passing years and change of scene have made 
even more precious to them. Most boys leave their public school with 
some idea of the duties which life in a civilized community demands 
of them, some idea of justice and fair play, some desire to make a 
corner of the world better and happier than it was before H few of them 
associate with religion their dim aspiraticns, which are groping steps 
towards the Kingdom of God. The absence, in most cases, of a school 
chapel is the greatest drawback from which the Gay achools puto 
the more honour is due to those who in spite of this want, in spite of 
the lack of religion in so many modern homes, yet send out many 
boys imbued with this same genuine, if inarticulate, religious spirit. It 


is encouraging that our latest Education Act (1944) attempts to break 


off the fetters of secularism forged some eighty-five years ago by the 
bitterness of sectarian strife. The daily act of worship now enjoined 
Upon every school in the State system reflects the British belief that 
education divorced from religion is defective and sterile. It was 
Arnold who blew into life a torch smouldering to near-extinction : kept 
burning in our public schools, it now begins, here brightly, there still 


but fitfully, to illumine the life of every English child, 
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Concern for the Individual 


This same religious fervour filled Arnold with a real concern for his 
boys as individuals. He studied them with a view to awak 
boy’s intellect, and with the conviction that by 
them he could find firm ground on which to build 
as he conceived it. He chose his assistants with 


ening each 
discovering good in 


and understands boys”, Many other educationis 


importance of, the individual, and some have Over-stressed it to the 
individual’s own ultimate loss. But the influence of Arnold and his 


Successors has been felt in the general acceptation of what has not 
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the running, wrestling, football, and quarter-staff play on the village 
green. All that was needed was to rescue games from the disreput 
to which the narrow outlook of Puritanism had brought them. om 
the public schools organized athletics spread to all other schools, to 
the nation, and to the world. i 
Something of their educational potential has been lost in the pro- 
cess: too much of a gladiatorial spirit has invaded games, too distorted 
aset of values. Indeed, athleticism became for some generations some- 
thing of a Frankenstein monster to the public schools themselves. The 
value of team games for character training was exaggerated until they 
came to be regarded as the uniquely valuable method. The boy who 
had learned to ‘ play a straight bat’ was thought to possess the secret 
of success in every walk of life. At school prize-givings, generals de- 
clared that games had won the 1914-18 War, and business magnates 
boasted that the secret of their success in the City was their former 
idleness in the classroom. A ‘blue’ at Oxford or Cambridge had the 
world at his feet. For many years this unfortunate tendency gathered 
strength. If character was rightly prized as the key to success in life 
and games were the chief trainers of character, then, whatever the 
pedants might say, games were what mattered. The consequent adula- 
tion of the successful athlete was accompanied by a depreciation of 
intellectual values and a disregard for aesthetics. The public schools 
were in a fair way to becoming Philistine. The system undoubtedly 
did train good leaders, and the success of public school boys as platoon 
and company commanders in the 1914-18 War seemed to justify it. 
Yet it was after the First World War that attacks on the pablic 
schools began to develop. They came from various quarters and with 


varying degrees of justification. The most effective criticism came 
the war and subsequently 


from the young men who had fought in | t 
joined the staffs of the public schools. They had realized that, while 
athletics could train admirable junior officers, they took little account 
of many of the qualities necessary for success in the higher ranks, A 
healthy reaction against excessive athleticism set in and was marked, 
not only by a truer set of values, but also by a great extension of out- 


of-school activities other than games, such as scouting, pioneering, 
natural history societies, and many more. At the same time the proper 
development of the body was no longer left to the fortuitous impact 
of games. The occasional period of Swedish drill and the practice of 
acrobatics in the gymnasium were transformed through physical train- 
ing into physical education. These tendencies reinforced the demand 
of the young post-war masters that the valuable training in leadership 
provided by the prefectorial system should not be given almost auto- 
matically to the successful athlete, but should be extended as often as 
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towards informal discussion and collaboration by _— by 
several professions. Chicago has a conference of clergy ao 
workers that has met monthly for several years. Meetings of doc za 
and clergy under various auspices are fairly numerous. Members a 
one profession are sometimes invited to the meetings of other pr 

fessional associations. But perhaps the best current contribution E 
such understanding is found in the increasing amount of actua 


collaboration in institutions like hospitals and prisons. Increased un- 
derstanding has been most noticeable there when chaplains work side 
by side with physicians and other personnel. 


From the western side of the Atlantic, it appears that Great Britain 
and several of the countries of Europe have been more successful in 
getting some professional persons (especially in medicine) to discuss 
with the clergy deeper levels of the relationship. Such efforts are being 
carried on in Denmark, Finland, France, Switzerland, and perhaps else- 
where, as well as in England and Scotland. Roman Catholic discussion 
of this kind seems especially to be advanced in France and the Low 
Countries. The Ecumenical Institute in Bossy, Switzerland, has drawn 
both clergy and such other persons as doctors from all over the world. 
Some Illustrations 


One of the unique counselling opportunities of the clergyman, 
cause of his role in the religious community, is what has been called 
pre-counselling pastoral work is mi 
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particular situations, the clergyman’s role in the eyes of his parishioner 
may make his function different from that of other counsellors. For 
instance, a young man ‘with a problem involving sex_consulted his 
clergyman about it. He was perhaps more hesitant*in revealing its 
nature than he might have been with some other workers. But after 
discussion, it was clear that understanding by the clergyman, ob- 
viously concerned with ethics, meant more than if the counsellor had 
been supposedly neutral in ethical matters. 


Norms in Religious Counselling 
It has sometimes been assume! 
represents a particular religious tradition and i 
highly directive if not authoritarian in his counse 
of an ethical nature arise, it may be assumed tha 
follow the norms they contain in a legalistic fashion. 
some of the work done warrants such an assumption. 
But it is not necessary to assume that the clergyman must so act, or 
that his faith calls for this. Plainly, the anti-legalism inherent in 
Protestantism does not require it. In an illuminating book, Counselling 
in Catholic Life and Education (Macmillan), Charles A Curran, a 
Roman Catholic priest, shows why this is notea proper conclusion 
from Catholic principles. There is no contradiction between repre- 
senting an institution that stands for something, and being thoroughly 
open to the feelings of a person who may not altogether accept the 
ee of the institution. The church or the clergyman are not neutral, 
ut neither need they be coercive even in subtle form. 
i It is the age-old concern of religion to help people find salvation. 
AUT any particular religious group defines full salvation, it always 
thin wledges that particular men require to be saved from particular 
it gs. Counselling in the modern era, and the sciences upon which 
rests, has placed new tools in the hands of the clergy as it has of 
other professions. Combined with the basic truths of religious tradi 
fee and practice, these tools can help powerfully in leading people 
through an age of anxiety. Although the writer of Exodus meant by 
counsel’ something different from our modern meaning, his words 
may be meaningful as a motto to-day, “I will give thee counsel, and 
God shall be with thee.” 
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possible to those whose intellectual powers fitted thera for high posi- 
tion in after-life. Thus character training was understood as some- 
thing too important to be entrusted to the games master, or even to 
the house mastef alone. There were elements which could be incul- 
cated only in the classroom. If the public schools failed as centres of 
sound learning, they would fail as trainers of character and makers of 
men. Thus was the old English ideal recaptured : for no less important 
than manly virtues and service to the community is a mind trained to 


a true appraisal of values, to acuteness and integrity of thought, swift 
to penetrate ail shams, slog 


ans, propaganda, and quackeries, and to see 
things as they really are. 
The Impact on Other Schools 


topics of the prefectorial system 
, Something must be said of their impact upon 
other types of schoo 
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e. The truth is that as a rule a little 
schools than in the grammar schools, 


and that boys who show aptitude for Latin are encouraged to stud 
Greek. For this refusal to abandon our national tradition they should 
receive the gratitude of this and of future generations. For it is above 
all the spirit to which Hellas aspired that the present age needs—that 
peech, to individual develop- 


devotion to beauty, to free thought and s 
ment brought to the service of the community, to ordered freedom. 


These qualities are essential to any democracy that is worthy of the 
name, and they nowhere shine so brightly as in the literature of- 
ancient Greece. John Buchan wrote: “ When I examined my political 


faith, I found that my strongest belief was in democracy according to 
my own definition. Democracy—the essential thing as distinguished 
yernment—was primarily an attitude 


from this or that democratic g0 
structure or a 


of mind, a spiritual testament, and not an economic 
d certain basic beliefs—that 


political machine. The testament involve 

Personality was sacrosanct, which was the meaning of liberty; that 
policy should be settled by free discussion; that normally a minority 
Should be ready to yield to a majority, which in turn should respect a 
minority’s sacred things.” 3 Such ideas come to us from Greece and 
from Palestine: they are a heritage too precious to cast away. We 
need in every generation men and women qualified to reinterpret them 
to us by reference to their original sources. 

__ The public schools could not have preserved the old place of classics 
in the curriculum, even had they wished to do so: the pressure of 
parental opinion would have been too great. The Reform Bill of: +832, 


expressing politically the effects of the Industrial Revolution, brought 
into prominence the middle classes of society. It was from these 
classes that most of the public schools drew the major! 


in the second half of the nineteenth century. 
class parent had a practical outlook. He was prepared to tolerate a 


form of religion more spiritual than his own enlightened self-interest. 
He was prepared to stomach e curriculum, pro- ` 


mainly classics: this is nonsens 
more Latin is done in the public 


i the classical core of th 1 
vided that more and more useful subjects were included. And when he 
demanded games, he found his son’s house master Jending all too ready 
an ear. Thus the spirit in which the curriculum was expanded was 
far from ideal. Science should have entered the schoóls in its own 
unquestionable right. To divide knowledge into the useful and (by 

ge and to mutilate educa- 


implication) the useless is to degrade knowled mu 
sixth-form system that it gives a boy a 


tion. ı It is the glory of our 

Rin Buchan, Memory Hold-the-Door (by permission of the Tweedsmuir 
rustees, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton Ltd., and Messrs. Houghton Mifflin Com- 

Pany, Boston), p. 231. 
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i i i &, thus fortified, 
to dig deep until he really knows something, ane,  fortifi 
se on eaae between knowledge and opinion—a distinction 


that is vital to the very survival of democracy and rich in the training 
of character. e 


The public schools learned much from Arnold of the Way to make 


But it is in the last thirty years 
s has been made. In the great 


our very survi wledge and on character built up in 
the search for it, 


parents-were willing 
such strange matters. 
schools in the present 
tions of life in the Flan 
beautiful. Certainly t 


me over the 

denice h : aoe have been the sordid condi- 
ches that reawake: = or the 

he teaching ned a craving f 


as been revolutionized 


Wider Loyalties 


Like all else human, the Public schoo] Spirit m 
z the 
defects of its virtues. It téaches loyalty to the rae a To of 
house and school, in the hope that this Will bree sie id 
later life. When this hope is disappoi 


Wider loyalties in 
nted, there follo jes 
rane s $ $ Ww berie: 
and stupidities usually associated with the expressi the snobi 


on ‘the old school 
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tie’. The expense of a boarding-school education inevitably restricts 
it in the main to the children of those who can afford to pay the fees 
often at a great personal sacrifice. The permission accorded to local 
education authorities by the Act of 1944 to send pupils to public 
schools and pay the cost is already operating to some extent against an 
exclusiveness imposed by circumstances contrary to wishes of nearly 
all governing bodies and head masters. An unbiased observer would 
probably assert that the character training given in these schools 
makes the majority of the boys unexpectedly free from class-con- 
sciousness. Perhaps this is because there is no rigid Classification of 
our schools. The public boarding school, the public day school, the 
old city grammar schools, the newer foundations of every sort are not 
divided into categories: they shade off into one another and, as co- 
inheritors of the same tradition, have far more features in common 


than in contrast. 
The foregoing account of the system of training in the English public 
ely historical in character: 


boarding schools has inevitably been larg 
olving process be described. 


only so could a constantly changing and ev 
It is an ideal account: no one school achieves all that is claimed for 


the public school system: the attempt has rather been to indicate the 
goal of all their striving. The successors of Arnold and Thring have 
travelled far beyond anything that those great men imagined : constant 
evolution has been the work of original minds and strong characters. 
For the devoted schoolmaster is often only Jess conservative in outlook 
than his boys, and reformers have always a struggle to prevent the 
success of the past from becoming the graves-clothes of the present. 
ae present aim is to produce a harmony of those elements which are 
believed to favour the full development of the human personality. 
Describing an English public school in which he recently taught for a 
year, an eminent American schoolmaster wrote : This school “ is more 


concerned with the harmonious development of a student’s whole 
ional experience. . . - Whatever his 


personality—with the total educati 
academic achievement [a boy's] education is balanced and well 
rounded. ... Education to the English seems to be the whole blend of 
studies, religion, training in character, art, music, dramatics, debating, 
shopwork, hobbies, nature-study, and games; We [the American 
schools] tend to call the academic side * education ’ and the rest ‘play’, 
and to treat them accordingly.” And again: This school “is more 
alive than we are to the spiritual, aesthetic, and cultural elements of 
the good life. What a boy is as a person, what his attitudes and values 
are; what he respects and admires are regarded as more important than 


his academic achievements.” 
The schools receive their charges already largely moulded by 
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heredity and by the environment most notably of their komes. If these 
are good, then the foundation is well laid, and close co-operation with 
wise parents proves an invaluable aid in the task of education. A good 


, and spirit in the classroom, in the 
s, in the art room, above all in the 


uences that go to ining of 
human character, 80 to the training 


H. L. O. FLECKER. 


GUIDANCE IN CHOICE 


Educational Adjustment 


CHAPTER THREE 


The Role of the Head Master 


EDUCATIONAL guidance in British schools has always been more real 
than apparent. Even to-day, when recognized techniques are available 
and widely used, there remains the conviction among head masters 
and head mistresses that it is more important to know their pupils as 
Persons than it is to record their attainments, virtues, and vices in a 
card index. This is the product of a long tradition, conserved with 
some tenacity and much good sense and derived from the dominant 
Position held by the head master in the older.’ public’ and gramme: 
Schools. They believe that with the help of their colleagues, through - 
discussions in staff meetings, through active co-operation of head 
master, form master, subject master, and.parents, the abilities and 
aptitudes of their pupils will become sufficiently known for ‘the wise 
Planning of their education. The effectiveness of such guidance. has 
varied with the devotion applied to it, with the flexibility of school 


organization, with the extent of parent-teacher co-operation, and the 
There can be little doubt that 


quality of pupil-teacher relationships. 
in good schools the informal guidance thus provided has been an 
unobtrusive but beneficent influence in the education of British chil- 
dren. But the expansion of secondary education since 1945, accom- 
Panied as it has been by an increasing number of large schools and a 
more closely interlocked schools system, has hastened the advent of 
More objective methods of educational guidance. Nevertheless it 
remains doubtful whether the tradit English dislike of ‘paper 
work ’, involving meticulous tabulation of the abilities and attainments 
of growing children, valuable and essential as they may be, will ever 
allow assessment techniques to usurp the place of more subjective 
types of guidance. 

Hence, to say that education 
apparent is to say that British sc 
tive observation of teachers, inte’ 


ional 


has been more real than 
trusted more to the intui- 
d sympathetically applied 


al guidance 
hools have 
Jligently an 
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nE A ; ch 
tifically diagnostic methods. Su 
individuals, than to more scien 
a Eales has, of course, been partly based on measured eng ia 
peters has always been room for more subjective judgment w me 
final decisions affecting a pupil’s course of study have been made. 


Pastoral Care in the Secondary School 


chool he enters. Obviously the small 
grammar school will offer fewer alterna 


school. Again, it is impossible tó gener: 
because the curriculum i 


. Allit is possible to do here, 
therefore, is to Suggest the probable proce 
boy’s progress through the school. 
At the age of I1, then, he arrives, 
examination will be known and he wi 


nues from this point. If he is a 
tin in addition to French. If heis 
restricted to one modern foreign 
» he shows more ability than his 
on suggested he m 


certain abilities and aptitudes; the 
Ow receiving, in, 


eceiy uding handicrafts and art, 
Ont with lit iali 


them, they oh 

i tu 
capacities, his temperamental Weaknesses special ¢ = hea sa 
once a term his parents will receive a report on his ae aepated 
by every master who teaches him. The boy will see this al a 
will not tell him much that he does not ow, because his hen 
have already told him what they think of him. If it is un, effective 
report, and it may not be, it will Contain careful] i 
remarks about his performance in 


effective these remarks will be the 


y as a personal 
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over-busy schcolmasters who ought to be less busy and 

ful. But it must be noted that guidance has been eee Bice oe aa 
out each term. Given conscientious teachers, the boy will ie 
d encouragement, the possible, lines of further 
l ely suggested, and the boy himself may 
begin dimly to see his future. The staff are thus building up impres- 
sions of him as a person and as a student; and the head master is learn- 
ing from the staff and also from his own personal contacts with the 
boy. Many head masters deliberately choose to take a few classes in 
the first year in order to get the ‘feel’ of each year’s, new entrants. 
And it must be noted that the head master remains always the final 
court of judgment for the wicked or lazy boy and the fount of praise 
for the deserving. Thus over the years he comes to know many of his 
boys, if not with the intimacy of the form master who faces them 


daily, yet with sufficient knowledge to discuss them intelligently. And 
he comes to know best the 


it is perhaps not without advantage that 
’ boy, rather than the boy of 


ablest and least able and the ‘ problem 
mediocre talent or the boy who remains inconspicuous by reason of 


his unexceptionable behaviour. 
It is likely that in the middle forms of the school a small degree of 
specialization enters into the curriculum, involving a choice of new 
e the boy’s future course 


subjects, As this choice will partly determin s 
of study, careful guidance is necessary. The boy’s own inclinations, mn 


addition to his known abilities, his parents’ «wishes, his masters’ views, 
will all play their part in the decision. Even at this early stage the 
educational demands of a career may require consideration, especially 
where advanced work in the sixth form is indicated. Generally speak- 
ing the decision will involve a choice between a mild bias towards 
science or towards the humane studies, without greatly interfering 
with the boy’s general education. But‘it must be noted that the 
curriculum in British schools is less flexible than is usual in American 


schools, and pupils are allowed far less freedom of choice in deciding 
Hence a very real 


what they shall study and what they shall not. He 
part of guidance in British schools lies in a conservative reluctance to 
allow pupils to drop subjects of study which may possibly be required 
later. There is a healthy desire among schoolmasters to protect their 
pupils from the results of a temporary distaste for a particular subject 
which is known to be essential for professional qualification or univer- 


sity entrance at a later date. On the other hand, complete inability to 
¿zed and suitable alternatives 


make progress in a subject will be recogn 

provided. The degree to which the boy has been forced to accept a 
compromise between the best arrangements for him and the exigencies 
of time-table and staffing will have been governed largely by the staff- 


received reproof añ 
study may have been tentativ 
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ing ratio and by the willingness of the head master to step occasionally 
along untrodden paths. , ; 
But more subtle factors may also be operating. Where the staff is 
keenly aware of the elusive but real emotional frastrations that affect 
a boy’s happiness and progress they will seek to discover the cause of 
discrepancies between, for example, a boy’s suspected or known intel- 
lectual calibre and his actual performance. Maladjustment in the 
family circle, loneliness even in a crowd, lack of self-confidence, a 
sense of injustice, a continuing sense of being misunderstood, are a 
few among many factors that may seriously retard progress, Unless 
such situations are dealt with by guidance that extends beyond the 
provision of mere courses of study, a staff cannot be said to be fully 
doing its work. It is at this point that the pastoral care of the teacher 
is most severely tested. Having elicited the cause of frustration he 


has to seek for some means of resolving the boy’s inhibitions by ex- 
planation and advice, but especially by encouraging the emergence of 
untapped interests and un 


used energies whose exercise will restore 
confidence and drive. Effective guidance in school studies can seldom 
be divorced from a boy’s moral and physical growth, from his status 
anione and school, or from his friendships with adults and school- 
ellows. 


factars now complic 
The head master may h 


» again, with the assistance of a 
careers master, and most probabl: using the resources of the local 
youth employment officer, the head 
will advise boys who are leaving 
arrange visits from men of experie 
sons the opportunities provided b ENS fessions 

r profes: $ 
ere attempt to fit 
= Master will j i oys 
and parents and explain frankly the total situation ee a 
cussing with sympathy the boy’s future in relation to his bilitie an 
to his family circumstances. Should furth ae 


3 er training h he 
will set at rest parental anxiety concerning finance tha eee 
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e funds might come. Thus the good 
head master in the good school plays a significant part in determining 
the educational and vocational direction of his pupils’ lives. And what 
is true of the head master is true also of the head mistress. 

But should our boy be destined for advanced work in the sixth form, 
the planning of his course presents quite different problems. It is most 
likely that his school career up to this point has given more or less 
definite indication whether his specific abilities lie in the sphere of 
science or of the humane studies. Hemay or may nothave finally decided 
upon his future career, but he may know the general direction it will 
take. On the other hand he may still be depressingly vague about his 
inclinations in this respect. But he has to choose one or other of the 
courses provided in a sixth form which involve a degree of specializa- 
tion not hitherto demanded of him. Here the advice of the masters 
who know him, and the final judgment of the head master, if neces- 
sary made after consultation with his parents, due weight being given 
to the boy’s own views, will decide the course. There is nothing hap- 
hazard about these decisions and they are seldom irrevocable. The 
pastoral care of the sixth-form masters is operating throughout each 
term as the searching strains of advanced work test the boy’s native 
ability and personal quality as they have not«been tested before. In 
the light of progress made, guidance continues, new combinations of 
studies may be recommended as success or failure, oF undiscovered 
talents, may decide. It may be that our poy, although just capab of 
responding to the demands of sixth-form work, is not sufficiently s ne 
for specialized study leading to the university. In this ae a if 
education may be planned on more general or even more de i e y 
vocational lines, provided that such studies are warranted to evoke ms 
full powers and interests. On the other hand, shou RAA 
standing talent he will be nurtured with possessive care Din Si a 
masters who see in him a potential university scholar. as he i 
pupil in a British school seldom has reason to complain of his teachers 
Oversight and gui ; À ae £ 

e ef EE mast r staff in guiding pup Ds 


sources from which the requisit 


er and his senio ; 

l ster 3 . At this stage 

2 the right choice of a university 1S of great irap or boys; ee 

the : ; ct wi fae 
head master will be in close conta at enable him to 


will see them in situations in and out of school that { 
3 i lreveal to 
assess their personal qualities; his sixth-form teaching will rev him 


their intellectual calibre. Most of these older boys will be taught in 


Se ann knowledge of 
Sin ; hocgain intimate * g 
all groups under subject masters W : ions. In this way a total 


their : i intellectual aspirat A 
vocational, social, and intelle asp can operate at its best. 


situation develops where personal guidance can OP” 
The head masehand other masters who teach him will between them 
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y at the grammar 
school the boy’sacademic progress is watched aiid directed in relation 


to his university career; combinations of subjects in which he will 
specialize are carefully chosen as foundation studies for university 
work. But guidance does not necessarily cease at this point. There 
is a steadily developing, even if informal, liaison between school and 
university whereby the heads of departments in the universities come 

school reports which supplement the more 
Prognosis of examination results. For 
ly too well that success at the university 


eS, especially in the ] 
personal supervision can Hard i 


Systems, whose aim is to approximate as 
methods of the older foundations. In some 
undergraduates are quite liberally seryeg 
advice on courses of study but also by s 
Personal problems. 


Possible to the 
i € smaller universities, 
m this Way, not only by 

assistance over 
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The Implication-of Informal Methods 

The above outline of a boy's probable experience in his progress 
from primary school to’university has necessarily over-simplified the 
situation. It must be added that such a boy would bea lucky boy and 
his school a very good school. Nevertheless, this informal approach 
to educational guidance may be regarded as typical in spirit of the 
British method, whatever more regulated systems be adopted, and 
however inadequately any particular school may meet its obligations, 
and it is likely to remain basic to guidance in English schools, whether 
they be primary or secondary. It is the product of an attitude to the 
whole educational situation which in good schools has worked well. 
But, clearly, such moderately regulated methods fall short of what 
may be desirable. Reliance on impression rather more than on care- 
fully recorded observation and assessment leaves room for error and 
Personal prejudice; but the greatest weakness of so informal a system 
is that the teacher is not forced toa periodical and searching judgment 
on every boy for whom he is responsible. Unless, for example, the 
head of the school insists on truly diagnostic remarks on the school 
report that impel the teacher to ask himself how much he really 
knows about each boy he teaches, it is too easy for superficial estimates 
to be made. Moreover, the absence of a well-defined system of guid- 
ance places a heavy moral obligation on head and staff that, it must be 
admitted, is accepted with very varying degrees of responsibility. 
Under the pressure of school affairs it becomes all too easy to omit 
guidance at critical junctures in a pupil’s career, to rely too much on 
examination results unco-ordinated with fundamental gifts and aspira" 
tions as yet but partly revealed, and to make choices without explana- 
tion of their full significance to the pupil's future. It is possible, also, 


for decisions to be made by the head with insufficient briefing from the 
form master. These weaknesses become more evident in large classes 


and in large schools, where responsibility for individuals may be too 
widely shared. Even before the war, therefore, the value of more 
Scientifically based systems of record and judgment was generally 
realized; but it was always assumed that they were to be supported 
by the older pastoral attitudes of head master and staff. i F 
When the enormous expansion of secondary education since 1945 
Presented administrators and teachers with new problems of organiza- 
tion in a changed social situation, the need for less opportunist methods 
came evident. As re-organization in Britain proceeds, schools tend 
to become larger; the new secondary modérn school seeks to discover 
Its proper function in the new setting; technical education is receiving 
More attention; the very large comprehensive school emerges as an 
entirely new phenomenon in the English system. And over the total 


o 
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situation supervenes the paramount need of directing pupils into the 
type of education appropriate to their abilities and aptitudes; for it is 
increasingly recognized that the democratization of education involves 
accurate prognosis if the ideal of equal opportunity for all is to be 
even approximately realized. Hence the whole armoury of psycho- 
logical techniques is now called into the service of educational guid- 
ance, not with any centralized direction, nor with uniform emphasis, 
but with an increasing appreciation of their place in any good school. 
The head of the school, the staff, Parents, and the educational psychol- 


thus implicitly recognizing 
nal situation and the more 


he informal guidance already 
, the system of keeping cumulative 
records of a pupil's Progress is steadily gaining approval. 
Record Cards 

The record cards used in Engli 
and usefulness.) T 


gas Sa if the record is to serve the purpose 
ach card will reveal statements of fact, 
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secondary education. 
secondary school in which the 
receive this récord for reference, 

Problems peculiar to the secondary modern and hensive 
school especially point to the use of cumulative es e ae 
head master of the secondary modern schoo ae cards. 


a l is faceq with a wide 
“A detailed description of record cards in use in England ang Wales i ziven in 
Pupils’ School Records, published by the National Foundation for “Edi 
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spread of ability among a group of pupils embracing almost the wh 
of the lower ranges of national intelligence. With the tore Be 
contained in his recards he is able with some confidence to anes 
individual pupils to appropriate courses, to advise parents on eTii 
careers for their children, and to recommend pupils for transfer r 
another type of school more suitable for their needs. The success of 
the secondary modern school will largely depend on its capacity to 
make the most profitable use of mediocre talent and therefore on the 
accuracy of its diagnosis of individual gifts. Hence the obstacles to 
correct assessments inherent in any judgment on children in the lower 
4 ae of intelligence will be more easily overcome by careful observa- 
Sa Cane | recorded. In the comprehensive school such problems 
a mu tiplied, for here the head faces a complete cross-section of the 
chool population in a school, maybe, of two thousand pupils. The 
promoters of the comprehensive school are well aware of the pastoral 


and educational problems involved in a school community whose size 


places it outside the English educational tradition. But the solution is 
by the division of the popula- 


being sought along traditional lines, first 
der the direction of 


tion into upper, middle, and lower schools, each un 
sizing the pastoral function of 


ey head, and secondly by empha 
e form master or mistress. An alternative Solution is the division 
of the school into ‘ houses ’, an a he older boarding-school 


j daptation of tl 
system in which boys or girls of 


3 all ages are members of a sub-com- 
Ronee. having their own dining- and commvn-rooms, cultivating their 
ouse loyalties in games an 


: d in social activities, and experiencing the 
guidance of house master 1 


> and house tutors throughout their schour 
life. Whether educational guidance js based on form teacher or house 
master, the head of the school an 


d his colleagues will rely very much 
on the systematic provision of records warranted to give accurate 
assessment of each pupil in a very large school. 

It is therefore true to say that in ail British schools the approach to 
educational guidance is now more systematic in the sense that more 
hem, and also that 


careful records are made and more use made of t 
tive recognition of the value of intelli- 


But this acceptance of new aids to 
er and less formal approach in 
which the head and staff of a school come tO know their pupils as 
personalities by means pressionistic but fruitful 
observation of children as they grow “k n the school community. 
Finally, it should be emphasized that no safe generalization can be 
made about the methods used in British S 
school to school and from time to time. 


gence and personality assessment. 
guidance in no way rep 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Educational Counselling 


the usual basis of guidance is o 


y a close personal relationship, 
with a problem comes to the e€xternalist for help, 


an area Within the Culture wherein he needs aid. 
Perhaps he states that he is uns 


, i at to understand a per- 
son’s behaviour he must start by seei through the eyes of 
the counsellee. This is necessary because the i 

e person’s self-concept, including 
the roles he fills, as affected by those persons, things, midea in the 
culture that have come to be significant for him, <; 


; Since each person’s 
self-concept is unique, each person has to be @PProached uniquely. 
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Looking, for the moment, more specifically at a situation called, b: 
an externalist, educational counselling, and translating it na K 
ternalist terms, we would say that the counsellee’s behaviour is a 
verbalization of a situation in the educational areasof society. But 
behaviour is an externalization of the self-concept, and the self-con- 
cept is a fairly consistent element of the person. So this verbalization 
apparently being chiefly concerned with factors outside the counsellee, 
actually primarily involves factors within him. It is not the situation 
that is important; it is not the situation that gives us the first clues as 
to our role as counsellor. It is the counsellee who is: of prime im- 
portance, and he will give us our role. As an internalist, then, we place 
ourselves psychologically inside the counsellee and look at the world 


through his eyes. 


Since the core of the self is fairly consistent, the counsellee brings 


it to each situation he faces. No matter what the situation is, he is 
involving his total self, which is a quite integrated element. There 
will be a core common to the approach and activities of the counsellee 
in all situations. Whether or not a person is involved in an occupa- 
tional choice, an educational choice, or a question concerning his 


relationships with other persons (often called the social or socio- 
cesses leading to the identification of 


personal area of guidance), pro 
the self, of roles that the counsellee fills, and of significant elements in 
his world are the first and major part of counselling. The approach by 
the counsellor is the same, no matter what the situation of the coun- 
sellee, and the major counselling activities of both people are the same. 
Thus, the writer speaks only of counselling, not of kinds of counselliz5- 
The term ‘health’ is analogous. We would not speak of ‘educa- 
tional health’, ‘occupational (or vocational) health’, and ‘ socio- 
personal health’. Three special kinds of health—one in education, 
one on the job, and one with friends—are not needed. The rules of 
good health, the approach to the health of the person, and the treat- 


ments in the case of ill-health will be the same in each case. 


One element of counselling, however, will differ among the culture 
his self: that 1s, informa- 


areas into which the individual is projecting I 
tion. When a counsellor is approached about formal education, the 
counsellee is likely to need to know at some point more details about 
the educational world. Again, the counsellee who comes for help on 


the wisdom of attending a university will be given (or helped to find), 
‘urther jnformation about a num- 


at some time in the interview series, f 
ber of different universities. As an jnforfnation-glver, however, the 
Clearly almost 


Counsellor is not performing in his psychological role. € a 
anyone who can read can acquire a mass of information to give to 


another, but the changes in counsellee behaviour come through the 


e 
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counsellor’s psychological understanding and intens‘ve professional 
training. This training is received by a limited number of persons. 


The Growth of Internalism 


In summary, but one activity, not several, is identifiable as coun- 
selling, no matter where it occurs, and no matter what the problem as 
seen by the counsellee. This is so because human beings are total peri 
sons, and operate in situations as total persons, according to their view 
of themselves and the world about them. Ifa problem is of an infor- 
mation-seeking kind only, different inform 


r guidance activities, None the 
Ounselling in the narrower sense 


è «in the 
; ce services, originating in th 
mal Education of the p : 


i „nall 
ce suggests thar cautemally or externally 
based on a psychological internal frame of 
Pronounced minority. But their number h 
the last five years. No deubt the trend t 
crease as more and more counse 
exploration of the personality th 
level of preparation, 


sit all 
reference are still ee 
aS increased noticeably Í 
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The Atmosphere of the School 


Let us now see these views of guidance at work by watching Tom 
Watson go through his school life. At 6, Tom’s world is to be sud- 
denly expanded and he is to be thrust into strange situations where he 
will no longer be the centre of attention, as at home. If not well 
made, this step may seriously work against his success in the early 
years of school. Thus in the late spring of the year he is to start 
school, a programme to orient him to school life begins, and, since 
Tom is the first child of the family to enter school, his parents are 
helped so that they can contribute to his initial success. This is quite 
common practice, although again there are no statistics for the whole 
country. 

The psychological climate of the home has been a major deter- 
minant of Tom’s habitual behaviour. It has built into him his views 
of himself and his generalized views of adults, and the psychological 
climate of the school will be a major influence in his future behaviour. 
For Tom's guidance—as for that of every pupil—it is very important 
that all educators should be sensitive to the psychological climate of 
the school. Here again we must realize that psychological climate 
does not exist, first and foremost, externally. olt is the climate nur- 
turing each person—the significant sum of events as seen by the in- 
dividual—that is important. What may be a suitable climate for one 
is not necessarily suitable for another. a 

So the guidance-orientated teachers in Tom’s elementary school are 
continuously aware of whether or not school life seems to Tom to he 
a helpful, psychologically nourishing life that gives him a growing 
sense of his worth as a human. In the U.S.A. there is a dearth of 
writing on this subject and, from an informal study of conse 
education programmes, there is little emphasis of it in them. It does 
seem, however, that this should be a major concern, for the more speci- 
fic activities of guidance, such as counselling, are comparatively tae 
less in a school atmosphere in which pupils are of less value than the 


school, teachers, or school subjects. iu 

Moreover, when a pupil believes he is important, research confirms 
that he can learn much more readily. But optimum rite is ae a 
product of good climate alone; it is partly a result o A F ee er, 
knowing the learning potential and rate, as well as the rea ing i ity, 
study skills, educational ambitions, and so on that are Tom, and also 


i SRA yooling. In short, Tom’s 
such matters as his parents’ view of schoolin ae 
P timum learning opportunities for 


teachers, in order to create the op n 
him, must know him. And note that getting to know airguns 
it includes external factors—is most importantly a study of internal 
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factors, such as his views of himself in the schoo? world, of oe 
self as a learner, and of what significance successful achievement 

school has for the satisfaction of his status needs. ) m 
his importance as a person (his status) depends on his success s 
achievement in school, so he makes reasonable efforts to succeed. Hi 
cousin Harry (of the same age and in the same year of sc 


socially unacceptable. But Tom’ 
persons in his life, value education, 
about average learning ability, 


e continues to acquire and reinforce 
and socially ac 


needs. His Progress is at the level f 


S small world—the bak 
s driver, Year after year 
d, not only through the sch 


er, the dairyman, the 
his occupational hori- 
ool, but through visits 


zon Was expande 
and through moti 


world of inter-personal relations, 
our Western cultures works more 


` and more against 
life. In thè United States, some 


responsible men 
250,000 new ad 
sing divorce-r t 


Sp tata Bae ening evidence of inade- 
quacies in this relationship area. 


So that Tom and all his fellow Pupils may liye effectively, his 
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teachers will continuously lead discussions and other activities centrin 
on effective human relations. They will explore human emotions aid 
help Tom to see what are normal, desirable emotional levels, and how 
emotion can operate for and against human effectiveness. Tom will not 
just react blindly to his peers in school, and to the adults in his life, but 
he will think about such relationships together with them, under the 
warm, enlightened leadership of his teachers. He will become in- 
creasingly aware of his own behaviour and its effect on others’ feelings. 
This activity is hardly one of simply providing ‘ information ’, yet in 
counsellor-education programmes in the United States it is often 
placed in this category. Regardless of its name, the importance of 
seeing the need for it in school js clear. In the United States, 
Delaware has had since World War II a programme like this in its 
elementary schools, and such activities are becoming more common 


throughout that country. 


Counselling Interview 

One other—and probably the major one—guidance activity takes 
place each school year. It is an extensive counselling interview or 
series of interviews. One of the views based on externalism is that 
counselling in schools is for those pupils who have problems. Such a 
purpose of counselling—the author believes—is secondary. He sees 
the prime purpose of counselling as helping each pupil to see how the 
multifarious day-by-day activities result in self views which become 
fixed. But also, that some of the pupils’ experiences will be contrary 
to self views and hence there can be times of great conflict. In the: 
United States’ urban and suburban sub-cultures particularly, there are 
many facets of life that tend to impersonalize, devaluate, and prevent 
the integration of individuals. It is counselling’s first responsibility to 
counteract these potentially harmful influences, and for most children 
and youth, counselling is the only systematic integrating activity they 
will experience. Parents rarely help children think through such 
matters. For one thing, most parents are unaware of the problem. 
Churches and other institutions are neither organized for this kind of 
activity, nor have they the trained personnel, nor have they the 
counsellee in attendance long enough to do it. The trained school 
counsellor, at all levels of education, is the one who can do it. : 

Tom, then, has brief interviews with the school counsellor in the 
earliest years of school so that the counsellor and Tom's teachers can 
sense how the world looks to Tom and whether he sees himself as 
being successful. As he gets into the upper elementary years, the 
interviews will help Tom to know himself better, and will look more 
to the future so that he can begin to see himself realistically there. 
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As previously mentioned, the study of pupils a eee 
i urpose of helping teachers to do their job be i 

D ae ear him learn at his own speed, to follow the nr 
Routes that he lias to follow, so that he could achieve each year t 


number of occasions.) These inte 
Since the best evidence available 
ing ability, he had better realize i 
will apprec 


aS a person, not as a Product of his cerebral acuity. The person of 
average, or less-than-a' 


average, ability usually learns the fact, but often 
only in his late ‘teen i 
money, energy, and self-esteem in pl 


ave come into an indivi 
against democratic ideals, i 


» has a clear an 

8¢ of the world of work, 
f, attitudes to, and values about 
ils, he is ready to enter the next 
future will be the kind we wish 


realistic picture of himself, has much knowleq 
and has much fruitful knowledge o 
human beings. Like his fellow pup 
school with great promise that his 
for him. 


Counselling in elementary schools has been Spoken of, Are coun- 
sellors at that level customary in the United States? No, far, far from 
it. A survey published in 1954 by the US, Office of Education report® 
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a few over seveh hundred such persons in elementary schools. Yet 
five years previously there were almost none! Thus, a trend can be 
distinguished. Tom was‘fortunate in attending the school he did. His 
cousin Harry, in an elementary school in the next village, had no such 
assistance. In his school the principal was a despot, and there were 
many units held to be of greater value than Harry. The school was 
greater. Hitler’s State—as are the States of all totalitarian despots— 
was greater than any of its citizens. A person had value in so far as 
he fit into and enhanced the State. In the schools of despotic States 
one expects to find values higher than the individual pupils who com- 
prise the school population. Teachers are of higher value, school 
subjects are of higher value, and, naturally, the school is the ultimate 
value. But that is expected only in the totalitarian State. The school 
Harry attends is in an allegedly democratic State, in the same country 
as Tom’s school, Yet his school says that Harry is less important than 
teachers, subjects, and the school. It makes no effort to know Harry’s 
abilities and his view of himself and the world. After all, it contends, — 


Harry’s duty is to meet the standards of the school; for isn’t it greater 
than’ he or any individual? In a few years following elementary 
both be of school-leaving age. They both 


school, Harry and Tom will 
have the same general learning abilities, but Harry probably will leave 


school eagerly, while Tom is just as eager to continue in school. 
Harry was also handicapped by the views of education he acquired 
from significant persons, yet a guidance-centred school coulè have 
counteracted those negative influences. But the one he did attend 
furthered his self-devaluation, and by requiring attainment beyoria 
his interests and capacities, and thereby encouraging his failures, 
guaranteed his departure from school as soon as was legally possible. 
Counselling in the Junior High School ° 

Tom is now just finishing elementary school. He will go to a 
junior high school for his seventh, eighth, and ninth years of educa- 
tion. It will be a school with many more pupils and teachers than 
before, and Tom will have several teachers now instead of one. It 
can be a change that may retard Tom's (and other pupils’) growth. 
The faculty and administrators of his guidance-orientated school 
system know that. For this reason, an orientation period is begun 


while Tom is still in his sixth year. He will visit the junior high 
ation, meeting the teachers whom 


school for a day as part of that orient wt : 
he will have next year, getting to know the building, and learning 
about the complex activities. The junior high school counsellors visit 
his elementary school and interview each pupil. This is an individual 
orientation. Next fall, Tom and his fellow seventh-year pupils report 
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a day before other students. This gives them a day to themselves to 
become more familiar with the building and the routines, such as 
cafeteria procedures, dressing-rooms for the physical training classes, 
seating in the avditorium, and so on. Probably he will receive a hand- 
book giving details of many of these affairs for him so that he can 
refer to it when puzzled. There is some doubt about the effectiveness 
of these handbooks, but they are used more and more in the United 
States. At least, all possible help is given to Tom to continue his 
education without pause or failure resulting from confusion. 


His seventh-year subjects are still prescribed for him, but as he 
approaches his ninth year, in addition to 


part of his eighth year 
ing interviews given over to considering 
inth school year. Of course, he has been 
junior high school years, as in 
een led to think about his ninth-year 
Previously, but only now is he faced 
- He is ready to make that decision because 
he has been fully aware of hi i 


i © months were ; stem- 
atically exploring—through reading, i Spent in sy: 
types of occupations throughout the country, but ati ly those 
within Tom’s immediate community, He has p cua 
thing about the world of work, but th: is a systematic way © 
studying occupations. He has also become f 
familiar with the extensive occupational libr 
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; But he is under no pressure to decide on an occupation. That deci- 
sion must be made by Tom when he is ready to make it, or when 
circumstances force him'to a decision. Meanwhile, however, he needs 
to continue to explore himself, and the counselling sessions help him 
to do this. When Tom does select an occupation he will be putting 
into effect his total self: his views of himself, the roles that he sees 
himself filling, and his value-structure, temperaments, abilities, health 
endurance, and interests. Some of these probably will continue to 
change, even as an adult, but he must know himself for the person 
that he is, without, at the same time, fixing too firmly his self concepts 
so that he believes any decision made at age sixteen is a permanent 
decision because he is now a‘ permanent’ person. It is here that the 
counsellor’s greatest understanding of human development and 
counselling skills are called on. 

As in his elementary school years, Tom has continued to explore in 
groups those values and behaviour ways which result in the most 
satisfactory inter-personal relationships. Partly through them and 
counselling, Tom has continued to use and habituate himself to men- 
tally healthful and socially acceptable ways of satisfying his needs. 
Counselling in the High School o 

Tom’s fruitful and happy junior high school experiences are about 
to close. Next fall he will go to high school, with an even larger 
school population and a more complex schedule. He must also decide 
before entry whether or not he will now specialize. That decision 
rests on the more basic one of whether he is ready to decide about ar: 
occupation. Tom feels not quite ready yet for that, but through the 
years he has come to know that university education. is beyond his 
capacity. The understanding of himself which led to that decision 
also permits him to know that certain occupational areas, such as the 


professions, are beyond him. 
but at the same time he 


He determines on a general curriculum, 
realizes through information provided by the counsellor that he can 
ke an occupational decision 


change his programme later, if he does ma t 
while still in high school so long as the school offers suitable courses. 


As in the term prior to his coming to junior high school, Tom now 


goes through an orientation to the high school he is to enter, again 
h school counsellor. In 


through visits and an interview with the hig D 
the autumn he reports with his fellow tenth-year pupils the day before 
other pupils arrive, and thus Tom starts of his school year sure of 


himself and eager. 7. 1 
The guidance activities of the high school differ from those in the 
junior high school only in intensity. The counselling continues, but 
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Tom notes how much more intense he is in the interviews as he con- 
siders his development and looks to the future. In his eleventh year 
he has become sure that he wants to be'a television repairman. 
Through carefél investigation he is certain that this type of occupation 
admirably fits his interests, abilities, and temperament. He is now 
eager to become a television repairman. He knows that there are 
excellent opportunities in his community, where he wishes to remain. 
He has not switched his curriculum, but he has elected many of the 
courses he knows are appropriate for a small businessman. He has 
learned quite a bit about television sets through self-teaching, working 
` on old sets at home, and by belonging to the high school radio and 
television club. He plans to continue his technical education after 


high school graduation in the television repair course conducted in 
the local technical institute— 


result of counselling he has vis 
ments and programmes. In addition to study in occupational litera- 


ture, he knows through visits to established repai 
the counsellor) just wha 


repair business needs, 


e technical, so that Tom can 
In his last counselling session 
sellor look over the courses 


improve his lot by continued study, an 
available for adults 


i i ess: 
He is an integrated, characterful Pen A Sign of his future succi 
brought it about, we shall find it 
that person should be given credit. Rather 
forces. His parents’ 


ences into a purposefu 
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school, despit€ an average intellect, because his teachers knew his 
capacities and expected him to produce at his level, but no higher. 
The school administrators provided education experiences cut to his 
ability and that of others like him, just as they proyided experiences 
for the more and the less gifted. 

Had he gone on to university he would have received as much 
individual assistance from counsellors whose even deeper training 
usually qualifies them as therapists. In the university he would have 
been expected to measure up to a standard, instead of finding that his 
educational suit of clothes was cut to fit him as in the elementary and 
secondary schools. None the less there would have been a week-long 
orientation programme, and a strong personalizing atmosphere in 
much of his university life. He would have received further assist- 
ance in making vocational selection, if he wished any such assistance. 
He would have taken, with the aid of advisers and counsellors, an 
educational programme to suit his needs. 

Would these counselling experiences have been educational coun- 
selling or vocational counselling? Neither. They would have been 
just counselling, for in each instance we started with Tom and we 
looked at the world through his eyes. We helped him explore the 
yery core of his psychological existence and we helped him to see how 
his innermost self operates in all situations in the real world. He 
started as a total person; he remains a total person. It is the total 


person we meet when we counsel him. z ' 
RICHARD HILL BYRNE. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


v 


Educational Counselling in France 


EDUCATIONAL counselling in France—in this respect differing from 
most other aspects of the French educational system—has not yet 
become general, nor is it uniform in method, France possesses, in 
embryo, a system of educational psychology which meets the needs of 
primary and secondary school children, There are several child guid- 
ance clinics working in close collaboration with the schools which 
have, as one of their main duties, the care of ‘ difficult’ children. For 
children of secondary school age there has also sprung up an exten- 
sive information service—at the disposal of parents and teachers who 
may require them—providing details of specialized schools and studies. 
Finally, the problem of educational guidance has given birth, first of 
all in the classes nouvelles or “experimental ’ classes started after the 
war in about a hundred lycées and colléges, then in the ‘ pilot ’ classes 
which succeeded them, and now in all classes for children of 11 to 13 
years old in secondary schools, to a complex organization whose task 
it is to direct children more efficiently into the type of study OY 
methods for which they are best suited! Here we must speak of 


ucational activity separately, although often in 


pecialized in any one sphere, have 
uidance’. It must be pointed out 
and teachers has been 


given their help to the task of ‘g 
also that the inform 


1 May we recall for the benefit of forei Wi. =a e 


gn readers that the cl nouvelles 
affected, between the years 1945 and 1952, about eight hundred Kea in schools 
providing the first stages of secondary education (children, on the average, De 


tween the ages of 11 and 15) in lycées, collèges, and so i ools. 
They later became the ‘pilot’ lasses of about fifty secolidary chs Lae 
spread to the later stages of secondary education; that is to Say to pupils study- 
ing for the Baccalauréat. Some of their ideas and methods haye Eh adopte 
for all classes composed of children between the ages 


i of 11 and 13 in secondar 
schools; that is to say during the first two years of their atida Ao 
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Educational Psychologists 

The practice of educational psychology in France dates from the 
plan for the reform of education known as the Langevin Plan. It was 
one of those pieces of a reform which was not carried out in its 
entirety, but which subsequently bore fruit, since certain parts were 
actually put into practice. Chapter IV of the plan declared: “ The 
reformed university must be able to control and improve its activities. 
There should be pedagogical supervision of teachers and psychological 
control of the pupils... . This psychological control meets the need 
to know the individual peculiarities of the child, as well as the stage 
he has reached in his psychological development. The work of teach- 
ing is too time-consuming to allow teachers the leisure to study and 
apply the methods of investigation which make it possible to decide— 
if necessary even for each child—what traits of character, intellectual 
or social factors, have influenced his behaviour at school. They should 
be able to hand over the case to a specialist in psychological methods. 
Psycho-technical examinations will have to contribute to the educa- 
tional ‘ guidance ’ of children. 

“One must also be able to judge the psychological consequences of 
educational methods. A good result, as far as vrork is concerned, is not 
always a reliable criterion. Certain teaching methods can be very 
effective, but at the cost of greater fatigue for the child or to the 
detriment of other useful gifts such as spontaneity and initiative. 
Well-chosen psychological tests form the sole means of drawing up a 
balance-sheet for any particular method. 

“Finally, the syllabus itself must be adapted to meet the needs of 
each class, it must suit the aptitudes of children of that age, and, in 
making this adjustment, there is little to go on unless psychological 
criteria are used.” 

In actual fact the Department of Educational Psychology was or- 
ganized without an official statute, on an experimental footing, at the 
suggestion of the Psychological Laboratory for Children at the educa- 
tion offices in Paris. Sixteen posts for educational psychologists were 
created, first of all in the primary schools in the department of the 
Seine. Later, the experiment was extended to certain provincial towns 
such as Grenoble, Lyons, and Orleans. At the instigation of Monsieur 
Monod—director of secondary education—a certain number of 
Parisian lycées were provided with psychologists. z 

At the present moment, educational psychologists are former 
primary or secondary school teachers, who have taught for several 
years in State schools and have gained, in addition to their university 
qualifications, the diploma in psycho-pedagogy of the University of 
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Paris. Some of them hold additional diplomas in educational psy- 
chology and applied psychology, or they have gained some of the 
certificates which go to make up a degree in psychology. 

The educationsl psychologist is considered for administrative pur- 
poses to be a member of the school staff and he works inside the 
schools. If he is engaged in the field of primary education he is 
attached to a school or to a group of schools (for example, a group 
composed of a boys’ school, a girls’ school, and a nursery school), and 
is responsible for, perhaps, about a thousand children. At the secondary 
level he is attached to a lycée. At the present moment, fourteen 
Parisian lycées have one or two psychologists attached to their staffs. 


The work of the psychologist is supervised by the head of the school 
and by the inspector. 


His activities are varied, and de 


expressed by the authorities, the teachers, the doctors, and the parents 


een appointed. Very 


I the examination of new 
pupils, or of difficu 


by the ‘Form Council ’ of teachers. 


periods or decisive choices, He must alwa 
positive manner. Excellent advice fo 
must, “ above all, try to bring out and ge the positive qualities 
of the child, rather than attempt to find out where he fails in an effort 
to eliminate or make a selection. He must also try to carry out a con- 
tinuous observation (by keeping a note-book of Psycholo Cat findings 
for example) and in this way avoid coming to paea ons, whic 
might have far-reaching consequences, after a single Samnadon.” 

Psychologists tend more and more to take Part in psycho-pedagogical 
research. But the main purpose of their work still remains the 
individual examination of pupils. 
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Information Services for Pupils and Parents—Studies and Careers 


During the last ten years, the University Statistical Bureau ê has 
developed to a very great extent, within secondary schools, an infor- ' 
mation service at the disposal of families who are finding it difficult to 
guide their children along the ever more complicated maze of studies 
and careers which are open to them at every stage of their school life. 
A central office in Paris continually sends out to all schools full infor- 
mation, in the form of booklets, leaflets, and analyses of different 
professions, listing points for and against. A network of ‘careers 
masters’ proceeds to make this information known to the other 
teachers and to families, whilst parents are kept informed by lectures 
given by specialists. š 

A consulting service is at the disposal of parents and teachers; and it 
gives advice, gathers together what one might call an information file 
about the child, and directs the parents towards the specialists most 
capable of observing their child and advising him in the special cir- 
cumstances. In certain cases it proceeds with, or initiates, an examina- 
tion for the school child or student. More and more frequently, 
students have recourse to the advice of this service at the end of their 
secondary studies, or during their advanced work. It can even play 
the part of a vocational guidance centre for those entering the liberal 
professions. Functioning within the school, in close contact with the 
teachers and psychologists (if there are any attached to the school), it 
takes the place, to a certain extent, of an educational adviser or of one 
who gives help where family relationships are concerned. In any 
case, it has met with very great success. 

We shall not discuss in this article the vocational guidance service 
which, working independently and outside the school, is much more 
strictly vocational and selective. We shall, however, point out that the 
yocational guidance examination is compulsory for young people at the 
end of their primary school education before their entry into a profes- 
sion or into the centres for apprentices. Consideration is given not only 
to the results of the examination itself, but also to information sup- 
plied by the former teachers of the pupil. This influences considerably 
the choice which they advise. It is interesting to note that in the Paris 
area the vocational guidance experts have been in direct collaboration 
over the revision of the tests chosen for the entrance examination into 
the centres for apprentices. Some of these tests are of the ordinary 
school type, some explore knowledge ofa more scientific sort, and 
there are others of various kinds. Moreover, the pupil’s school record 


*Bureau Universitaire de Statistiques Musée-Pédagogique, 29 rue d’UIm, 
Paris 5°. 
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is made still fuller by the addition of the more technica: findings of the 
vocational guidance examination, a fact which makes selection of the 
pupils easier and increases one’s knowledge of.them, 


It will perhaps be thought strange that we put these two sorts of 
activity together. They do, in effect, provide Similar services to 
families: child guidance clinics were set up to deal with the most 
difficult cases; the school for parents is to meet ordinary needs. 


al psychologists can remedy the 


with primary school children. The first is o 
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these young People are able to explain any d 
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speech, in Spelling, or in reading, or 
perhaps for minor delinquency or difficult family relationships, Most 
of these children need to be re-educated emotionally or to be helped 


This re-education is 


edical description (for 
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district), the teams study problems of educatio 


i ‘ n or Psychotherapeutic 
order; they give psychopedagogical advice to the teachers or under- 
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take, with the Help of a specialist, psychotherapeutic treatment which 
may last some time. 

The schools for Parents, which link parents, teachers, doctors, and 
psychiatrists, have developed in a remarkable manner during the last 
years, both in primary and secondary education. The best example of 
this sort of thing is, perhaps, the school for parents presided over by 
Professor Henyer; it is an organization with ramifications throughout 


the country. 


Educational Guidance 

We will finish this brief study by a more detailed examination of 
experiments in educational ‘guidance’ which have taken place in 
France. We shall do this first of all because these experiments bring 
together all the other aspects of education, and secondly because it 
will allow us to be more concrete and precise. 

Educational ‘ guidance’ is essentially concerned with the early 
stages of secondary education ?; that is to say, with children between 
the ages of 11 and 16, for this is the age at which he greatest indi- 
vidual differences become evident and it is at this stage that the most 
delicate problems concerned with difficulties of adaptation to school 
life and selection and choice of studies arise. Undertaken first of all in 
the classes nouvelles, it subsequently spread to the first two classes in 
the secondary schools (children between the ages of 11 and 13). 

Use is first made of information provided by the primary school 
teachers; these latter fill in the questionnaire on behalf of every pupil 
who sits for the examination, on the results of which it is decided 
whether he is to enter the ‘6th class’—the lowest class of the 
secondary school. In this document the teacher assesses the standard 
of work the child has reached and gives certain general outlines con- 
cerning his character, his tastes, and his. behaviour. All types of 
questionnaire have been tried, from those which contain the marks 
and positions gained by the child in every subject down to those which 
ask the teachers merely to indicate by a cross in a special place the 
extent to which some aspect of character or some special interest has 
been shown. As a result of the experiments which I have carried out 
in the Service de la Recherche Pedagogique, we have come to the con- 


* This is also the case on entry to higher education and vocational schools, 
But in France it is based largely on individual consultation, as rendered by the 
services of the Bureau Universitaire de Statistiques, and in particular by Madame 
Chamboulant, 5 Place St, Michel, Paris, a 

Vocational guidance has been compulsory in France since 1938 for all young 
people entering a trade or vocational school, and for this a professional guidance 
service is used which consists of examination by tests; questionnaires, and takes 
into consideration the reports furnished by the teachers. 
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i hat the simplest form of questionnaire was also the most use- 
aes in any case a most easily used. There follows a list of me 
few headings which it comprises: (1) During ‘the last school year : a 
what subjects did pupil X obtain very good results? In what subjec : 
was he below standard? (2) Are these results in accordance with baer 
he achieved in earlier years? If not, in what way are they different? 
(3) Has his school work been uniform in quality? If not, can you say 
how much it has varied and why? (4) Has his attendance at school 
been regular? (5) What opinion have you of the child’s capabilities, 
regardless of his achievements in school? (6) Can you give any further 
information about the conduct and character of this pupil and some 
idea of the effort he puts into his work? 

The teachers to whom the child comes in the lowest form of the 
secondary school have, in addition, the indications provided by the 
entrance examination. The latter does not include a psychological 
examination, but the analysis of the results obtained at school, to- 
gether with a study of the scripts, can lead to interesting hypotheses 
and make it possible to form a comparison with the predictions pro- 
vided by the teachers preparing the child for the examination. 

Where it is possible, during the first few days of the school year, 4 
psycho-pedagogical examination is given. This may consist of tests— 
and this is the case when an educational psychologist is available OY 


when one can call in the help of an expert in vocational guidance who 
will willingly conduct 


hose which result from 

Y- A questionnaire is present 
and explained to them, after a first contact has been made with the 
child. In this way every effort is made to collect together all the i?” 
formation which the paretits are advised to give about their childre™ 
their character, the conditions in which they work at home, and als? 
about their own behaviour with regard 


; ‘ e 
'd to their children. Since th 
family environment can have a great influence upon the personality 
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of the child, itis obvious that it is useful to know both the material 
conditions in which the family live and the moral and cultural condi- 
tions from which the child may benefit. The child’s behaviour with 
regard to his parents or other adults to be found within the family 
circle; with regard to his brothers, sisters, companions, friends; the way 
in which he spends his spare time; the out-of-school activities which 
may weigh heavily upon him; his choice of reading-matter; his hobbies; 
the interests he shows from day to day; all these things bring to the 
educationist invaluable indications. In addition, this knowledge may 
guide the psychologist, to a certain extent, in helping the child to 
react, if necessary, against the conditions in which he is being brought 
up and, in any case, it brings about, the unity between the family and 
the school, which is indispensable if success is to be achieved. 

I must admit that, according to our experiments, in 25 per cent of 
the cases examined the predictions of the examination in school work 
and psychological tests are not fulfilled by the actual results achieved 
later. This is because of the simple fact that either character, or 
special social conditions, bring about a better or a less efficient use of 
the aptitudes which have been revealed. For this reason continuous 
observation is essential, and the modifications which can always take 
place in the child's personality, since it is constantly developing and 
changing, must be borne in mind. 

It is in order to make such observations possible that there has been 
introduced into the classes nouvelles, and later into the two-lowest 
classes in secondary schools, a certain number of special practices. 
First the custom of having a school council of teachers who meet regu- 
larly and who are joined by the educational psychologist, if one is 
attached to the school, in order to exchange views gathered by them 
all during the course of the whole school year. It is possible, during 
these meetings of the school council, to examine the cases of children 
who seem difficult, either from the point of view of results attained, 
or as far as discipline and character are concerned. The council studies 
and notes down behaviour or events which are significant with regard 
to personality; it compares the findings of the teachers with those of 
the psychologists; it considers, after joint experiments, some aspect of 
the personality of the pupils. The aspects studied might include 
memory, powers of concentration, social behaviour, and diversity of 
interests. Finally the council might discuss what remedies were to be 
tried, including a new attempt at ‘ guidance ’ if the child has been 
given advice which has not seemed successful or has not been able 
to adapt himself to the course of studies which he has been following. 
This investigation is carried out systematically at certain stages during 
the child’s school career—namely, after one year inthe secondary school 
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(if measures have not had to be taken earlier)—at the eud of the second 
year, and at the end of the fourth year, before the child enters upon 
his more advanced and specialized studies. The educational psycholo- 
gist is asked to.provide special examinations for difficult or doubtful 
cases. Regular meetings with the parents are arranged, so that they 
may be kept informed as to the problems at issue, or to give them 


suitable advice, or perhaps to obtain from them further information, if 
desirable, and to discuss with them steps to be taken. 


f f writing them down for, without this 
guidance, they might wri aguely and in a way m, ited to 
recording mere attai i A mo Way more sui 


ed into ‘ jects. 
In order to’ emphasize the importance of individuel dey Shee nta 
column is devoted to facts and obserya 
and which would indicate if the perso 
change—or it might confira earlier obse 
To this record is also added the questionnaire concerning the family» 
the results of observations which are 8 A 


A More purely psychological i” 
nature, the school marks gained and, finally, the ANEA of 


rvations, 
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essential facts and characteristics which may have become apparent 
during the school life of the child. 

Certain teachers, finding it easier to give a general portrait of the 
child, may write this down in a few sentences at fhe end of the 
questionnaire. All observations must be essentially positive, and care 
must always be taken not to make more difficult—by handing on an 
unfavourable judgment—the task of retraining or improving the child. 

Some schools, fortunate enough to have the collaboration of such 
specialists as Madame Chamboulant of the Educational Guidance 
section of the Bureau Universitaire de Statistiques, which we have 
mentioned earlier, are able to add to this record more detailed studies 
compiled with the help of questionnaires given to pupils and teachers 
at different stages of children’s school careers. The child is perhaps 
asked if he prefers to work alone, with the whole form, with others, 
with his brother or his sister; if he prefers to do learning work, or 
written work, or to find out facts from documents; if he prefers to do 
a dictation, to do analyses, to solve mathematical problems; if he is 
frightened when asked questions; if he is worried when he knows he is 
going to be questioned; if he does his homework at once, as soon as it 
has been set, or if he waits until the last moment, and so on. The 
comparison between the opinions of the child and his teachers on these 


points is often very revealing. 


Future Developments 

It must be obvious from this short outline that the methods used to 
supply this new need felt by education are still in an experimental 
stage and are developing all the time. The very concept of the func- 
tion of psycho-pedagogy is not yet settled in France. Many think, for 
example, that the appointment of educational psychologists, to whom 
the task might be handed over, might result in the teacher losing all 
interest in this aspect of the child’s development, thereby leaving it 
entirely in the educational psychologist’s hands. In any case, this side 
of the child’s education must be carefully looked after and it is im- 
portant that the teacher should remain fully responsible for the 
‘ guidance ’ of the children entruscd to his care. It is obviously essen- 
tial that he should be trained to perform this task adequately. 


ROGER GAL. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Guidance in Training Teachers 


THis article is an effort in a short space to look at some aspects of 
‘ guidance’ in the special setting of teacher training. It is not intended 
as a criticism of prevailing methods, but rather as an examination of 
some of the guiding processes within teacher training. Following this 
aim, no naming references are made to particular ventures, nor are 
requirements peculiar to different institutions considered in detail nor 
in comparison. Much of significance is doubtless left out, the area 1S 


too wide for justice to be done to every facet of what is one of the most 
fruitful experimental fields in education. 


The Backbone of the Curriculum 


and, of course, teaching practice. On the whole this general scheme suits 
the student’s needs to a large extent, 


P and hinder such growth in inde 
at it is a common bond of interes 


2 eas which contributes most at th! 
point. This closer contact of minds is facilitated by a tutorial system 


shaped to particular requirements. In these groups of a few people 
likenesses and differences can be appreciated at a time when help is at 
hand. However, as intimate feelings and ideas under these c onditions 
are likely to be disclosed, a courtesy is needed which leaves room 
both spontaneity and reticence. 
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The Effects of ‘Different Groupings on the Quality of Guidance 


It is found in practice that the more various the groupings, the more 
chance there is for-mental manoeuvre of a kind likely to result in 
thinking for oneself. The large lecture or assembl¥, where a com- 
munity sense can be experienced, and yet where anonymity assists 
long-term digestion, is one pattern : the topic discussion group of about 
fifteen to thirty people is another, in which individual response is more 
easily recognizable and the tutor cannot remain unaware of those he 
has inspired or bored, or left high and dry. And so on. Voluntary or 
compulsory attendance also alters the quality of the * guidance’ at 
work. Where the voluntary principle is a guiding factor tutors will 
have to school themselves to bear-with what could be called ‘ depres- 
sion caused by diminution’ and equally, of course, ‘elation caused 
by unexpected increase’. Students, too, will be called upon to review 
their consciences. It is only if these feelings and attitudes are properly 
understood that compulsory lectures can become valuable. How- 
ever, it is not wise always to refrain from bringing some pressure to 
bear upon obtaining for others what we know to be good. Gratitude 
for this is often expressed by students. 

Again, the quality of ‘ guidance’ in groups is also affected by con- 
siderations of time and space, especially the former. Courses of one 
year are bound to bring in guiding factors different from those involved 
in the two- or three-year course. Very complex psychological issues 
arise here, which cannot be entered upon within the scope’ of this 
essay. We have to look also at time-space factors., However, these 
work in two directions. People are more prepared to deepen under- 
standing if they are sure they will not be interrupted at vulnerable or 
crucial points. On the other hand, if they can learn how to reach 
fundamental problems and be helped to solve them in a shorter time 
the length of course will be affected. Place also holds some signifi- 
cance, and particularly seating arrangements. It has been found, for 
example, that the circular group responds differently from the straight- 
row group, the degree of personal commitment being greater in the 
former. This is a cursory glance only at a cluster of influences which 
never remains static and which contains, as well as what can be 
planned for and predicted, a large number of incalculable factors 
arising partly from society outside the college and from unconscious 
forces Within the personality. ‘Guidance ’, to be effective, has to allow 
for what is not known as well as for what is evident. 


Directive Guidance 
On the whole the methods described above call for a directive form 
of ‘guidance’ on the basis of a tutor-student relationship of the 
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-pupil prototype. Within the orbit of this directive ‘ guidance 
Seon finds eaa linked toa tradition which lends a feeling P 
continuity and enhances his prestige within a ńew profession. Slowly 
he comes to realize that the future lies with him, which gives scope to 
his reconstructive urges. All this would be true, too, of schools and 
universities, but for training colleges it holds as nowhere else. After 
a few weeks or months of the course, the student in training realizes 
that he is learning in a new way. A young graduate remarked at this 
point: “I am tired of thinking for myself.” The tutor asked whether 
she did not think for herself during the university course, and the reply 
was “ Yes, but not to such an extent in terms of myself ”, 

This discovery is put to the test during the first teaching practice. 


lows and his teachers when at 
place of his Parents. But such 


play and go home to lunch, where his 


directed- operations. Now a situation h 
no turning back, 


because it is common experience that this is a gradual process, and 
does net happen Overnight. So we mu: 
that it takes a long time to 


either has got the ability to hold a class or he has not i 

7 , and nothing 
can be done about it. But we know from the work in classes of 
teachers which is taking place with a 


; DF z ppreciable success under the 
auspices of institutes of education that much more can be discovered 
after years of experience about the dynamics of teaching. The question 


is: How far can we assume that human nature is capable of change? 


Contributions from the Social Sciences 


This inquiry is not, of course, limited t 


© spheres of education. 10 
fact it might be said that the problem of 


Change is the most urgent 
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for the world to-day. Two factors are chiefly responsible for this. 
One is the threat from outside in the shape of the hydrogen bomb and 
totalitarian ideologies, and the other is the fact that the social sciences 
are making much more known about the moving foices within man 
and society. Need and knowledge to some extent go hand in hand. 
It is easier to express the one when the other is in sight. Yet 
scientific knowledge is often won by those who are prepared to ask 
questions to which no answer is foreseeable. At all events, some train- 
ing colleges are recognizing the relevance of these newer branches of 
learning; in particular sociology, anthropology, and dynamic psy- 
chology—and they are not only adding lectures and seminars upon 
them but are making a search within these disciplines for techniques 
which might make ‘guidance’ less dependent upon instruction and 
intuition and more directly governed by a knowledge of the dynamics 
of change. 

Social scientists have chosen the small group of from seven to ten 
people as an instrument in these researches. The literature dealing 
with group dynamics has reached formidable proportions. Here we 
shall look at ways in which some teacher training institutions are 
taking up this work. Various discussion methods are used—from 
those in which a topic is followed in a formalized way, at one ex- 
treme, to those in which therapeutic techniques are employed, at the 
So far, however, the adoption of interpretative groups on 
psycho-analytic lines has not gone far in teacher training in Erigland; 
but with the increase in the number of educationists who have been 
analysed this state of affairs will alter. It is important to give these 

oups careful scrutiny at all levels. One of the difficulties is that par- 
ticipation in them, particularly in the analytic ones, is essential to full 
understanding—a fact which often causes mistrust. This, however, 
should not be put instead of scholarly caution. On the whole the leader 
of the small group—analysed or not, as the case may be—is a person 
who has a flair for inducing others to express ideas and problems freely 
in such a way that greater awareness occurs, followed by a change of 
attitude. Authority is not abnegated, but, through permissive ` guid- 
ance ’, placed where it can be studied. 


other. 


Group Dynamics 

This shift of focus reflects what happened to the student who knew 
she was thinking in terms of herself, At this point of change students 
frequently express their anxiety by becoming very critical of tutors 
whilst at the same time making stronger demands upon their help and 
resources. The imaginative tutor recognizes these growing-points and 
if he can associate himself with the change that is occurring, he may be 
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able to extend the student’s vision, and frequently his own. In the 
group similar things happen. Through the give-and-take among a small 
number of people members are able to examine more minutely, than 
can occur alone; the complexity of the impulses activating their ideas; 
the workings, for example, of prejudice and reason in argument, of 
conversion and conviction as qualities of thought. They come to recog- 
nize in themselves the co-existence of opposite feelings, particularly 
of friendliness and hostility towards the same person. They are, as a 


result, more willing to accept tension as a normal factor in produc- 
tivity. 


S of research for th 


š a Zi sey e ; view 
of the writer, is the investigation of how far and i = miaka 


on works in terms of the se! 

me. There are signs that these 
emg sought through the many 
tutors and students, in training 
ns groups in painting, pottery 
vement, spontaneous mime a” 

e accent is not so much on the 
S—though these factors enter ° 


more subtle forms of ‘ guidance’ are 5 
creative groups appearing, among both 
colleges and departments of educatio 
(especially modelling), music, and mo 
drama and poetry writing, where th 
acquiring of techniques and standard 
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themselves—but upon direct expression of thought and feeling in a 
self-chosen medium. The discussion group can belong to this category 
if words are used asa creative medium. One member of a discussion- 
writing group remarked: “I found that the experince of wrestling 
with words (for I am not a verbalist) seemed to put the problems con- 
cerning human beings in relation to each other in their right propor- 
tions.” The art groups reveal as well, how, as individuality is gained 
and recognized through a medium, social unity is strengthened, and 
yet at the same time how the group helps to release the individual's 
thoughts and expression. Many aiso find that the recognition of the 
self in a composition takes place at much the same time as mastery 
over the material. The work bristles with points of discovery; but 
it needs time, opportunities, and ‘educated perceptions’ if its sig- 
nificance is to be understood in terms of psychology and art together 
and applied to classroom procedures. 

It is not easy to describe or even detect the many forms of ‘ guidance’ 
which enter this work, yet they undoubtedly relate to experience out- 
side the arts. Moreover, many of them are implicit in the more in- 
structional, directed, or therapeutic methods, which succeed mainly on 
the waves of inspiration, or through the skilful application of ‘the 
third ear’ with which the therapist catches thé unconscious vibrations 
of the mind. Special qualities are needed in ‘ guidance ’ of this kind, 
aptly defined in Keats's phrase ‘negative capability ’’: that expectant 
attitude in which the tutor is prepared to accept whatever comes, to 
take on what Keats, in another place, describes as ‘the chameleon’ 


nature of the poet. 


Negative and Positive Factors f y 

It would seem that on the whole this negative form of guidance has 
not received its rightful place in education, and for a reason it is not 
far to seek. The teacher is afraid that in accepting every form of ex- 
pression he might countenance what is bad, and so lower standards. 
But ‘ countenancing ’, to coin a word for the present no tage anae 
appraisal and judgment. For a person not only is ja id ma ideas 
accepted in the mind of someone else; he wants to Know what happens 
to them there. It is common experience that advice can be taken and 
weighed most readily from a person who has accepted one, as WE say, 
“for one’s own sake’. Those who have had a good deal of experience 
in watching students teach, and have tried to descr ibe the performance 
to them afterwards with comment and criticism mingled, will have 
noticed what a remarkable effect this has upon the next performance. 
They feel they belong somewhere. They have been put hae a picture, 
yet their mobility and capacity for change are recognized. Again, this 
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f framework and flexibility together is essential within the design 
Be a aaike college course if countenancing in its two aspects is to 
o ` 


j ent is passed. As Keats writes of the poetical character: 
CL Se ae enjoys light and shade; it lives in gusto, be it 
foul or fair, high or low, rich or poor, mean or elevated. It has as 
much delight in conceiving an Iago as an Imogen. What shocks the 
virtuous philosopher, delights the chameleon poet. It does no harm 
from its relish of the dark side of things any more than from its taste 
for the bright one; because they botk end in speculation.” + This is the 


these lines intuitively; others can be help 


what it is about. All discoverers benefit from a map—eyen though 


every peint has not yet been charted, It is, however, not meant to 
Suggest that these forms of ‘ guidance ’ bri 


discoveries as well as poetry 
and art can support and illuminate. For the teacher is closely con- 


dark and light side together—and do this wi 
this phrase has hit upon a quality of ‘ guidance’ which more perhaps 
than any other inspires and strengthens—the quality in a teacher of 
enthusiasm and delighted enjoyment of the world, The student’s own 
appetite is thus sanctioned, and his eyes, as a result, opened to wider 
horizons. 


th gusto. For Keats in 


Á From a letter to R. Woodhouse, October 1818, ir i ae 


a 
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In Conclusion 

We have seen, then, how, in the field of teacher training, there has 
been a continuous effort to satisfy the student’s need for ‘ guidance ’, 
to keep in touch with new developments of thought? and to preserve 
the best in past experience. A mid-way territory such as this is an 
easy target for attack. But certainly there is now a tendency to regard 
‘ guidance’ towards maturity as more important than instruction and 
advice; and to recognize the extent and nature of the difficulties which 
lie in the way of such striving. It is suggested here that one form of 
‘ guidance ’ holds a crucial position because it influences stability at the 
roots. Its aim is to ensure continuity within change, structure within 
originality: for which a quality of understanding is required that is 
partial and discriminating at the same time as it is catholic and 
chameleon. 

Are we asking too much of ‘ the teacher of teachers "—the integrity 
of the scholar, scientist, healer, and artist? This, anyhow, is what he 
asks of himself, but with the emphasis upon the character nearest his 
own genius. Nothing is more detrimental to guiding forces than 
methods imposed from without in an arbitrary fashion. Room should 
be made for the tried and tested to remain, along with fresh ideas to be 
carried out where they are acceptable. For i guidance ’ to be effective 
should bring need and knowledge together in such a way as to leave 


room for what has yet to be imagined. f 
MARJORIE L. Hourp. 


Guidance in Aesthetic Appreciation: 


i CHAPTER SEVEN 


The Film: United Kingdom 


THe cinema probably provides the best example of a mass medium 
of communication exercising major influences on taste, opinion, and 
social and moral behaviour whose problems have been systematically 
explored; there is already a body of formulated opinion in Britain, 
derived from practical experience, on aims and methods of aesthetic 
adjustment to cinema, and much experiment, both in schools and in 
the sphere of adult education, has taken place. A stage has been 


reached when aims and principles can be put forward confidently and 
methods expounded in some detail. 


The Wheare Committee 


The need for fundamental research into the effects of the visual 


media has often been stressed. Despite our ignorance, denuncia- 
tions of the cinema are frequently indulged in by alarmists, who 
usually select the wrong tar. 


r gets for their fire. Only in the past few 
years has the sobering effect of thoughtful opinion begun to take 
effect, the most notable contribution to a more 


balanced view having 
been made by the Wheare Committee.’ After two years of hearings 
and discussion, the members of this committee reached all but unani- 
mous conclusions on the major matters they had been asked to 
investigate: their findings are closely in line with the view that it is 
the subtler and more pervasive effects of cinema that should be closely 
examined and combated, and that attention ought not to be diverted 
from these problems by extremist fears that the showing of gangster 
films may lead young people to crime. The committee dismissed the 
charge that film-going led to juvenile 


delinquency as unproven, but 
went on to state their acceptance of the view put forward by some 
witnesses :— 


... that the most dangerous aspect of bad film 


ct of S, from the children’s point 
of view, is the repetition ane glorification of f: 


alse patterns of life, In the 


1 The Departmental Committee on Children and th 
fessor K. C. Wheare), set up jointly by the Home Offi 
tion, and the Scottish Office, which reported in May 
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1950 (Cmd. 7945). 
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opinion of suc witnesses less harm is done by crime films, or even sexually 
suggestive films, than by films which depict life as grossly different from what 
it is....A large number of films are exposing children regularly to the sug- 
gestion that the highest ‘values in life are riches, power, luxury and public 
adulation, and that it does not matter very much how thgse are attained or 
used. According to these films, you can eat your cake and have it too. You 
can be happy without much effort or hard work, so long as you have a lucky 
star, or an influential patron or some brand of personal glamour which you 
are prepared to capitalise without much restraint of conscience, This general 
kind of easy and selfish philosophy is fringed with other supporting illusions, 
involving the distortion of history and biography and of people of other 
nations and their national heroes. We are prepared to believe there is much 
force in these criticisms, and we are convinced that the regular portrayal of 


false values is more pervasive and dangerous than the depiction of crime or 
impropriety. 5 


The report adds :— 
We have no short-term remedy to suggest for this problem of false values. 
No kind of classification or prohibition is likely to make much difference in 


this case. Only a more discriminating public will reduce the demand for this 
kind of skilfully contrived rubbish. 


Despite the fact that the question of teaching film appreciation lay 
outside their terms of reference, as strictly interpreted, the committee 
devoted a section of the Report to this matter. They made the sugges- 
tion, which far outweighs in importance their many recommendations 
on matters of film-theatre regulation, censorship certificate changes, 
and the like, that positive attempts be made to foster a more dis- 
criminating attitude to films. They advocated two main approaches: 
firstly, they urged continued and increased provision for the making of 
films for children, particularly for the Saturday-morning clubs which 
are a unique feature of British cinema-going, accounting for over a 
million child attendances weekly; secondly, they suggested the teach- 
ing of film appreciation in schools, calling for :— 


+++ Some specific training, for older children at least, in film appreciation, either 
in or out of school, but certainly as part of the general educational process, 
The cautious wording of the recommendation raises practical ques- 
tions dealt with later (together with the larger questions of what 
should be taught, by what methods, and by whom), but its general 
sense is positive and clear. 


Guidance of Children 


The argument for the making of films specifically for children has 
both the negative aspect that by giving ‘children suitable films they 
will be protected, at least at children’s performances, from unsuitable 
ones, and the positive one that a child’s powers of discrimination and 
appreciation can be nurtured only on fare which lies within his grasp, 


is 
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and is of good quality. The outcome has been happy. oe sr map 
Film Foundation under the direction of Miss Mary Fie l, w a 
began to make children’s films for the Rank Organization in 194 a 
been set up by,the film trade ahd already has án impressive re ae 
having in three years completed fourteen long films and twenty- 4 
shorts. In the past two years Miss Field has turned her anon : 
the significant possibilities of international distribution for these fi B 
and has made progress towards the breaking down of Customs an 
commercial barriers to the free interchange of children’s films between 
countries. 

The avowed aim of the C.FF. films is to entertain, and their success 
in cultivating taste and discrimination stems from this. But it is pos: 
sible, indeed disastrously easy, to entertain children without see 
their taste, perhaps even debasing it, as the popularity of many chil- 
dren’s performances showing second-rate programmes proves; thus the 
value of children’s films in raising standards, provided that their enter- 
tainment value (i.e., in this context, their power to hold attention) be 
considered constant, is in direct ratio to their quality. 

The problems and opportunities of child attendance at the cinema, 
however, have been too often discussed solely in connexion with 
special film performances for children; it must be borne in mind that 
the clubs and matinées attract children from a comparatively narrow 
age-range, the great majority of regulars being between 7 and 12; more 


important still, even children in that age-range average two or three 
attendances at the adult cinem 


a for every attendance at a children’s 
performance. It is impossible, therefore, to regard the provision Q 
good films for children as an i 


of subsequent attendance (rap 
at the adult cinema, unless there is some continuity of good influence. 
There are no films made speci L 
take their chance in the adult cinema, where they see a vast quantity 
of mediocre and bad films, together with 

ones. A minority, particularly those of 
some personal standards and become Selective in their film-going; ee 
majority will be guided mainly by habit, going a regular round of the? 
favourite or the nearest avilable cinemas. What guidance are thes? 
children likely to get? 


First comes the negative guidance of the Censor’s certificate: But 
the principal influence, habit excepted, which persuades a boy or 
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to go to see this film rather than that is undoubtedly word-of-mouth 
recommendation; a film pronounced ‘ smashing’ or ‘lush’ by school 
friends must not be missed. Cinema advertising, with its emphasis on 
‘stars’, notably the appetite-whetting ‘trailer ’, is alse a considerable 
influence, probably stronger with children, and even more with 
adolescents, than with adults. Critics of cinema advertising, almost 
comic in the unvarying flow of its superlatives and which may seem 
to defeat its own ends by its very sameness, should remember that it 
is aimed mainly at the younger (i.e., the larger) element in the 
audience, to whom the clichés are comparatively new. Other in- 
fluences on choice are minor. The critics count for little, although 
perhaps for more than they did. The B.B.C. children’s film critic has 
his following, as have film journalists in children’s magazines. Serious 
film criticism in children’s papers is rare, however, and film references 
in adult publications, particularly the widely read popular film papers, 
probably have more influence with children and adolescents than any- 
thing specially provided for them. The local paper, since its comments 
coincide with the local showing of particular films, is probably looked 
to for guidance more than the national Press, and it is to be regretted 
that the standard of local film criticism is so low; a few bold local 
editors ° have departed from the practice of printing the advertising 
blurbs as ‘ criticisms’ alongside the cinema advertisements, and if their 
example were universally followed it might have noticeable effect. 
The importance of printed or broadcast criticism, however, must not 
be overrated: to recapitulate, the major influences which guide the 
child to a particular film, in order of importance, are: (1) force of 
habit; (2) the ‘grapevine’ of personal recommendation; (3) ,‘ Star 
appeal’ and the lure of garish advertising, particularly the trailer, with 
parental guidance ranking a doubtful fourth. The pattern would hold 
for adolescents and the first three influences would also obtain for 
most adults. 

One cannot be satisfied with the present state of affairs: the para- 
mount influences guiding children in their choice of films as noted 
above are, respectively, (1) negative, (2) casual, and (3) interested, 
None of them is based on a positive desire that the boy or girl shall get 
the best real value for money, whether we interpret ‘ value’ sociologi- 
cally, morally, or aesthetically. If we aim to raise audience standards 
by ensuring that children see the best films available, the Operative ` 
Influences could hardly be worse. Seeing this, the Wheare Report 


al Would instance, perhaps invidiously, the Stratford Express, an East London 
Paper of wide distribution in an area of heavy cinema-going which Publishes 


Tegular criticism of current films without pulling punches—apparently Without 
Oss of advertising revenue. 
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added to its advocacy of special film production for‘ children’s per- 
formances the plea that formal education should play its part in 
guiding and educating young film-goers. The section of the report 
(paras. 211-24) which discusses the practicabilities of the task, viewed 
in the light of more recent experience, is not entirely sound and some 
of its assertions would be challenged by teachers to-day (see below), 
but the practical conclusions as summarized in the committee’s recom- 
mendations (para. 237 (26) ) are unexceptionable. 
The work which is being undertaken in some schools, youth clubs and 
school film societies, in educating children to view films with discrimination, 


should be encouraged. Special attention should be given to providing better 


pote for the training in film appreciation of teachers and youth service 
leaders, 


rts can be taught or that 
cture comes to their minds 
eople in what they ought to 
to be systematically applied 
may arise in some cases from 
hat their own happy state © 
count the influences of thei m innate qualities, and they dis- 


eir own environment and education. Mixe! 
pects, is sometimes 


Principles of Guidance 


Within the compass of the present essay it is not ible to record 
all the experimental work in film-appreciation nore e et ok 
been done, nor to describe even successful methods ing ep ae 
and principles generally agreed can be recorded ie oe ea 
indication of methods given. But first, two Practical on cng ari 
from the quotation from the Wheare Report piven an ee ace 
be faced. They are :— page 3 


(1) Should film-appreciation training be given in or 


c x 1 Out of school? 
(2) Is it, as the committee suggest, of greater Importance for older children? 
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On the latter point most teachers would probably agree that since 
film-going is more frequent among older than younger children, the 
need for training is grgatér. On the same reasoning it may be held to 
be of more importance in the secondary modern than ifi the grammar 
school, since grammar school children attend cinemas somewhat less 
frequently. From experience with primary and secondary modern 
school children, the writer has reached the view that film teaching 
ought not to be left later than about the age of 12. It is at this age 
that the simple satisfactions which the younger child finds at the 
cinema begin to pall from mere repetition; by now he has seen a 
hundred Western gun-fights, laughed at every conventional comic 
situation, and gasped at the same car-.crash in a score of films. At this 
stage in his cinema-going the child is in danger of sinking into that 
passivity of which cinema-addicts are accused; he becomes case- 
hardened, demanding ever more potent injections of violence or 
eroticism to move him. The contrast between the eager response of 
8-year-olds to films and their dull acceptance by many 13- and 14-year- 
olds is marked; the reason is that the older child, in the grip of habit, 
has exhausted the surface pleasures of film-going and yet does not 
know how to penetrate deeper. He needs help, the stimulus of a new 
approach to films, and encouragement to observe more closely and 
subtly, 

The question as to whether curricular time in schools must be 
allotted to film, or whether the school film society or junior youth 
club cannot cope with the task, can be briefly answered. The boys 
and girls who go most to the cinema and who stand most in need of 
help are to be found in greatest concentration in the lower intelligence 
streams of the school; on the whole, they are the children who are 
least anxious to stay in school after hours. A film show will attract 
them, but when discussion begins the ‘C’s and ‘D’s, if they can be 
induced to stay at all, will be at a disadvantage in a mixed group. In 
their own classroom, however, among their peers, where the teacher 
is able to adjust to their level, they will respond. The school or club 
film society, valuable as it is, is not fully satisfactory for fm anpa a 
tion purposes. To justify the showing of feature films large SE ser 
sufi necessary, but good teaching or discussion in this, as iņ any © 
Subject, demands a smaller group. f 

Since the teacher or jouth leader who tries to give guidance oe ae 
film-goers combines a cultural with a sociological purpose, diate 
achieve a balance when translating these” purposes ma RENE 
attainable aims, and in devising teaching methods, Latah ore the 
tion of form and discussion of content. There a a5 eae 
teaching of appreciation of film of getting bogged dow 
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calities or involved in abstract discussions of film form, largely mean- 
ingless to children: no clear division between aesthetic appreciation 
and intellectual or moral judgment should bé attempted. In the past, 
probably too much emphasis has been placed in courses on cinema 
on form, often degenerating into discussion of the mere mechanics 
and technicalities of cinema, and too little on film themes and stories, 
character, and stylistic qualities; with 
ment, particularly with children, 
talk about trick effects than about 
characterization. A sound prin 
should be rooted in the cinem 
though it may, of course, seek to 


secondary modern school children, comparisons 


are more likely. A broadly conceived course 
of film study which goes b 


eyond technical and formal considerations 
nt discussion of social, political, moral, OF 


, : Ppreciati 
ing kis work closely to the cin 


must also be an enthusiast, 
pleasure, a tactl 


poses and emphasizing his ow 


n pleasur i ine, oF 
he had better not teach film) in ince (which must be genuine 
frequent and keen film- ` 


Ot as being to impose correct 
ning and delicate. 
Im Teachers 4 and other educa 


ae So ha — 


* Similarly, in lecturing to adult groups at a di an Ares 
easy to impress with slick behind-the-scenes talk withennt level it is templan 
step towards serious evaluatica of the cinema as a living aed stu sae 

“This society was formed in 1950 with the aims of Bxpetiion tes ioe methods 
and of helping to keep teachers working on film-appreciation mune cote 
with each other. It is a voluntary Society, receiving some m At Rants al assist- 
ance from a British Film Institute grant-in-aid, 
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tionists with appropriate experience would perhaps agree on the 
following as the three principal aims of film teaching :— 
, 
(x) To guide children towards the best and most suitable films. 


(2) To implant good habits of looking and listening. ¢ 
(3) To carry over the effects of film-appreciation training into the fields of 


other arts, 
These are placed in logical sequence and not in order of importance: 
the second is the most important, for the secret of aesthetic apprecia- 
tion is to be found in the development of perceptive faculties. 


Perceptive Habits 

That most people see and hear only a fraction of what is put before 
them in the cinema, theatre, on television, in the concert hall, or on 
the printed page is well established, both by objective tests and by the 
personal experience of those engaged in entertaining the public. Most 
cinema managers will recall occasions when whole reels of film were 
inadvertently omitted at a performance, or placed in wrong sequence, 
without the errors being noticed by more than a sprinkling of people 
in the audience. Psychologists who have shown film sequences into 
which utterly irrelevant shots have been introduced, find that the 
intrusive material frequently passes unnoticed. Every actor knows 
that the most glaring fluffs will be overlooked by an audience 
apparently listening eagerly to every word. A recent letter to The 
Times recounted how a popular novel was loaned to thirteen succes- 
sive readers before anyone noticed that a whole section of the book 
had been omitted and part of another novel inserted in error. The 
flood of entertainment from all sources makes dangerously easy the 
habit of listening without hearing and of looking without seeing. 

Another factor enters into discussion of perceptive habits Ri the 
quality of attention varies over a given period, needing to be stimu- 
lated in the first instance (e.g., by the first reel of a film, the first few 


sentences of a lecture), rising to a peak, then declining. The power of 
continued concentration varies greatly with individuals, according to 
or listened to, their will to 


their comprehension of what is observed n i 

understand, physical condition, and so on : that this power to perceive 
and to sustain concentration can be strengthened by training 1s cer- 
tain, These are commonplaces of educational and indeed of everyday 
Psychology, and have application to the task of heightening aesthetic 
awareness. There stands between most people and full enjoyment of 
the arts a barrier difficult to break through Without help. Many people 
would like to enjoy great paintings and to understand why one artist 
1S considered a master, another a commercial hack, when to him their 
Paintings are indistinguishable—but they have never learned to look. 
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Other i i isteni barrier 
have acquired the habit of listening. Yet the 

be rokan down, The child from a musical family who hears 

ak from babyhood or the child who grows Up among artists, seeing 


will come to see and hear 


Techniques 
Foremost among the techniques employed is that of discussion, and 
many devices to encourage th 


Scussed; 


aken with bi where film appre- 
a num 
pooled. The ‘Oscar’ w ; er of cla 


Upils on a pr pared sub a(t Te kaer 
by epared subject ‘The Early Films o 
Charles Chaplin or y Camera Works jy followed by ques- 
tions, can lead to lively discussion; the teacher wi] amass a collection 
of books and of info es on stock film 


; i Subjects for refer- 
ence by the children, These are, in the main, familiar. oral English ' 
techniques and their value js not confined to 
film. 


What is learned about 

Direct attack on bad viewing and listenin habits į uah 
analysis of short film examples. T hers aa res a e a 
educational films used for subject teachin i ae mieh be 
used for this purpose, but this practice offends the general suis that 
film teaching should link with the local cine S experience engyests 
that films of this kind do not lend themselyes to discussion, inco hie 
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a 

habit of evaluating content—the characters in a film, their behaviour, 
what they say, the probability of the story, and so on—is usually of 
more importance thąn the discussion of techniques. The British Film 
Institute and several commercial libraries, however, Have made avail- 
able one- or two-reel extracts from entertainment films, supplied with 
teaching notes, which are suitable for analysis and discussion. Among 
the extracts are two from Tom Brown’s Schooldays, a reel from a 
typical Western, When the Daltons Rode, the finale of Brief Encounter, 
a scene from The Third Man, the flight of the boy from The Fallen 
Idol, two ‘ suspense’ extracts from The Wages of Fear, and the earth- 
quake scene from San Francisco. 

Courses on film usually include some study of the history of cinema, 
beginning with optical toys of the early nineteenth century. There 
is ample illustrative material cheaply available. Discussion of film 
history has the disadvantage of being divorced from the modern 
cinema; the very crudity of many early films, however, enables them 
to be used as obvious examples: thus a film of Sarah Bernhardt set 
beside one featuring Mary Pickford * can teach a good deal about the 
differences between stage and screen acting techniques; an extract 
from an early D. W. Griffith film can illustrate the editing process more 
clearly than a modern sequence complicated*by sound. But few 
teachers would agree that a study of film history forms a good basis 
for a children’s course. 

Where film teaching is accepted as part of the school currieulum, 


written exercises usually form part of the course. Some teachers 
establish a ‘film corner’ in the classroom where are displayed pic- 
ters, together with writings contributed 


r’ is part film shopping guide and part 


wall newspaper. Sometimes ‘film diaries’ are kept : a duplicated sheet 
is prepared with space for the insertion of the title of the film and the 
name of the director and writer, with perhaps some other ‘ credits ’ to 
be noted when seeing the film, with enough room for the child’s own 


critical comments, and copies are supplied to the children as needed. 
laced in a binder which each 


As the sheets are completed they are p 
child makes for himself in the handicrafts lesson. Teachers who use 
this method report that it is more popular with girls than with boys. 
The most valuable form of written exercise is probably the writing 
of film ‘treatments’ and scripts. The subject can be a familiar or 
original story and may be set by the teacher or chosen by the child. 
The ‘ shorthand ’ of script-writing (C.U. = Close-up; two-shot = a shot 
in which two people are shown together) is quickly learnt, and the 


tures and clippings on film mat 
by the children; thus the ‘ corne 


5 Examples of both are available from the British Film Institute, 
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exercise consists in visualizing a story and breaking it down in terms 
of production, a skill which children acquire with surprising facility. 
Once again, as with the analysis of professiohally made extracts, this 
synthetic proctss aims to concentrate attention and to reveal new 
complexities to which habits of perception must be adjusted. With 
young children the scripts sometimes take the form of ‘ comic ’-style 


strip drawings, each one representing a new camera position, with 
captions below. 


When some pract 
of translating a script into an actual film in 


Operation, the educational precepts which mu: 
noted. Firstly, 


conduct of the he temptation to direct 


: . ng it get into the hands 
of a single bo i i i or personality; the film- 
; and contributions from every- 
as l i and editing stages, should 
be insisted on, Then, is must be placed not on the 


» Particularly with b i son: for- 
tunately a 16-mm y with boys, to dominate the production; fo 


€ i = 
sideration. That of guiding children t aching demand separate con 
obvious responsibility. Bearing in min 
which lead the audience to this film rather th: 
out deliberately to counter them with Positive and reli ble guidance, 
which must, of course, be tactfully given. In selecting Fie ee recom- 
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mendation the teacher must be fair, neither allowing his personal en- 
thusiasms to run away with his judgment, nor setting a standard 
beyond the children’s reach. 

The third aim, as defined earlier, is to relate the work in film appre- 
ciation to other media. The importance of this lies in the fact that the 
film is known and enjoyed by most children, while their acquaintance 
with the other arts as sources of personal pleasure is often slight. Yet 
appreciation of all the arts and entertainment media depends initially 
on the habit of critical attention, of sustained looking and listening; if 
an existing interest in the cinema can be used to establish good viewing 
habits, these will, to some extent automatically, come to apply in a 
wider field. The process of transference can be ensured and extended 
if this is made a deliberate aim. It can be satisfactorily effected in 
school circumstances given co-operation between members of the staff. 
The art and music teachers and the teachers of drama and literature 
are most closely involved. To give a single example in an area of 
educational techniques as yet little explored, by using the same film 
(say, The History of Mr. Polly) in the film lesson for discussion and 
analysis purposes, in the literature lesson, in the music lesson, where 
the teacher can use extracts from the film with interesting musical 
passages and thence pass to gramophone records of other music by 
the same composer, several purposes can be served. 

Emphasis has been placed, for obvious reasons, on the work which 
is being done with children and adolescents. Brief reference tan be 
made to the work in adult education. As in the case of stage drama, 
there are the summer schools, week-end courses, and lecture series on 
film organized by L.E.A.s, the W.E.A.s, university extra-mural depart- 
ments, film societies, and by the British Film Institute. These courses 
cover all important aspects of film, concentrating on aesthetic, socio- 
logical, and historical studies. 

One of the most notable features of recent development has been 
the increase in the number of courses arranged specifically for teachers, 
youth leaders, and others engaged in education. Particularly impor- 
tant is the growing interest in training colleges in film appreciation, 
occasioned by a desire to ensure both that teachers-to-be themselves 
have an informed and discriminating attitude to cinema and that they 
shall know something of the methods by which they can help children 
to become discerning film-goers. Indeed, the next important step 
forward in Britain should be the wider establishment of courses in 
film as part of teacher training; this was strongly advocated by the 
Wheare Report (para 222: Recommendation 26). There are two 
powerful factors militating against this: firstly, there are very few 
lecturers in training colleges equipped to teach film at a suitable level; 


Y.B.E.— II 
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secondly, there is no qualification, either academic or in teaching 
method, which a teacher can acquire, or which a training college lec- 
turer would consider comparable with qualifications in other subjects. 

This weakness applies over the whole field of education in film, and 
is felt particularly by Institutes of Education and university extra- 
mural staff when seeking lecturers adequate to take courses on film. 


Until provision is made, at a university or elsewhere, for the academic 
study of film, and for the study of teaching methods at training colleges, 
full advantage cannot be taken of the 


growing disposition towards this 
work now existing in formal educatio 


n. 

Among the most promising signs is the development of the work of 
the Department of Drama at Bristol University : believing all drama 
to be one, the department embraces within its curriculum all the major 
contemporary forms—stage, film, radi 


aes ience, and the audience is the 
responsibility of education. 


STANLEY REED. 


á CHAPTER EIGHT 


e 


Sweden 


Training of the Form-sense in the Age of Machines 


DuRING the pre-industrial era man produced at home or in small work- 
shops most of what he needed for everyday life, using hand-tools and 
simple machines. He took his raw materials from his natiye soil and 
surroundings, training himself in the use of his hands. His all-round 
experience of familiar materials and working methods gave him a firm 
and assured sense of form. The children often stood by attentively 
and sometimes lent a hand in the process of shaping and creation, 
following the evolution of the piece of work as it was taken by the 
elder through all the stages of production. 

The culture of the age of handicraft was scaled to the dimensions of 
man himself—it grew out of the natural harmony of organic forces 
and gave to Nature its human crown. The closed farms, villages, 
towns, or settlements, with their varied buildings, structures, and their 
useful and human contents, were organically complete, since they had 
sprung from the immediate natural surroundings and cultural tradi- 
tions. All this bore witness to a living sense of form, acting within its 
limited field with some of the unerring certainty of Nature herself. 
The influence of general European currents of style, communicated 
through the master craftsmen, did not break the continuity of the 
handicraft traditions; instead it enriched them. 

The creators of form had an influence which touched every field of 
life. Within each class and profession, within each limited area, a 
community of modes of living grew, linking each generation with the 
next. There were spiritual and material patterns which reacted on the 
individual and turned him into a capable creator of material objects 
which corresponded to the culture of a given time. 

When schools for the common folk made their appearance, their 
tasks were limited to teaching the elements of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, these being intended merely to supplement training of a 
different kind through which the younger generation, as members of 
the working community, gradually began to take over the duties of 
their parents. è 
The Sense of Form in the Machine Era 

The industrial system shattered the organic social structure of the 
handicraft age and put an end to traditional training linked to home 
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and occupation. Most of the things we use to-day are praan z 
mechanically organized processes. Men and machines are co-opera zE 
cogs in an assembly-line process which splits `‘preduction into a seri i 
of the mere moments, each apart from the other. The most pi a 
examples of this technique: the aeroplane, the motor-car, the gian 
motor-driven ship, the well-organized industrial shop, or the electric- 
power plant, are all results of an efficient co-ordination of innumer- 
able purposive processes, and they are fascinating evidence of a new 
creative sense of form. 

The new forms, expressing the dynamic will of our time—as well as 
its tendencies towards rational planning—give us entirely new and 
exciting impressions. We have learned to see the vestiges of bygone 
cultures as life writing its story in wood and stone, clay and metal, 
and revealing the moods and attitudes of the time. Progress in the 
technique of reproduction, as well as the liberation of art and archi- 
tecture from traditional models, has given us critical faculties of a new 
kind which enable us to evaluate the new forms properly. 

With the appearance of more and more creations of a genuinely 
contemporary character—plus conscious propaganda—taste becomes 
not only freed, but ascends steadily to higher planes. This purification 
of taste and the social purposiveness of production constitute the gains 


from our maturing productive techniques. We are at present assem- 
bling a kind of ‘common fund’ of form, containing the elements 17 
developing the style of our time. 


We can put down this re-education of the form-sense to the credit 
of our industrial system. But on the other side, we have experience 
the shattering of the human wholeness, the deathly withering away ° 


the form-making abilities of the common man. The evidence for this 
is in the barren coldness of our 


personal surroundings, and in the fact 
that most of us are completely incapable of creating anything usefu 
and beautiful with our own hands. 


Thus it was that in Sweden, the physical deterioration of Dine 
teenth-century man gave birth to the Ling system of gymnastics. But 
it was a disciplined, too-rigid system. It was only with the develop- 
ment of athletics, humanized by the playful Anglo-Saxon approach, 
that physical training grew into a broad movement embracing @l! 
classes. 

When nineteenth-century industrialism banished handicraft from 
the workshop and the home, the elementary schools in the Sca™ 
dinavian countries gave it new life in the form of ee training: 
The Swedish inclination towards systematization, however, ed 194 
sterile copying of prototypes. Personal interest was murdered vi 
standard systems of technical training based on rigid patterns 
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forms. It became a kind of drill, with no breathing-space for in- 
dividual creation. 
Training the Form-sense o° 

It was in 1921 that I made my first onslaught against these systematic 
and sterile forms of handicraft in schools, and my practical and 
theoretical standpoint—which was concerned chiefly with wood as a 
working material—was that the whole thing should have a natural 
foundation, namely the innate impulse of children to create things 
‘just for fun’. They seem to recognize no obstacles, and often set 
themselves gigantic tasks. With the twin faculties of imagination and 
playfulness, they reproduce the adult world on a scale of their own. 
A few clumsy cuts with a knife transform a piece of bark into a sailing 
ship. And lumps of wood hacked into nautical shapes, with deck- 
houses nailed on top, carry imaginary freight between the ports of the 
sand-pit in the park, where whole cities with houses, streets, and 
traffic are built from—well, anything from tin-cans to bits of old 
packing-cases! Pieces of junk awkwardly nailed together pass as cars, 
‘planes, anything. A child concentrates all his energy on this kind of 
creative play, just as an athlete puts all of himself into some sport. 

The juvenile group, intent on its task to the exclusion of all else, led 
by the most inventive and capable member, becomes an authentic 
working community, always making fresh discoveries and conquests. 
Children with special interests form minor groups, in which the tech- 
nically talented, the sensitively artistic, or the scrupulously practical 
child finds an outlet and a field for further self-development. 

My idea of a school, then, was of a place where the sense of form 
would be able to develop organically through all ages and stages, from 
the first efforts of a tiny boy with a knife and a scrap of wood, or a 
girl making a first attempt at sewing doll’s clothes, to the later years of 
increasing realism and competence. In the end they would be making 
really useful things—simple furniture, practical and comely house- 
hold implements, models, and even mechanical objects. 

| also thought that young people starting to earn their livings might 
be well served in their spare time by appropriate youth clubs and 
handicraft workshops. With all this background, they would have 
unerring taste and a firmly rooted sense of form by the time they were 
ready for marriage. In fact it would be a good thing if, during the 
final years of school, craftwork lessons became practical studies of 
house-furnishing—with local traditions not neglected—by means of 
the construction of models and so on. 

The machines of our age have given u 
thus offering handicraft the chance of rebirt! 


s abundant spare time, and are 
h. Why, then, should it 
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be reborn? Because it is fun: the kind of fun that never accompanies 
a ready-made object bought in a store. Also, the many small homes I 
have planned have convinced me that standardized production cannot 
satisfy all the rfteds of the individual and make a home a living and 
personal thing. A vast field lies open to the actual occupant of the 
home, who in the right kind of world might even make specialists like 
myself unnecessary! (I would like to hang on as a supervising in- 
structor, though.) 

All young men and women destined to become form- 
kind or another—architects, interior decorators, 
would more easily find their way had they had the elementary training 
here outlined. It would give them an independent approach, and an 
eye for the organic relation between idea, form, and material. Manual 
skill would be linked to intellectual understanding, 
anchored to the fundamentals of everyday life. 
knowledge and make the choice of profession ea: 

There is no room for a proper training of the f 
tional system centred almost exclusively on the 
few teachers have received the right kind of 
available craftwork instructors have exclus 
grounds whether the¥ come from the professio) 
the ordinary teachers’ training courses. 
and artistic training properly combined, so that they may be capable 
of putting something of themselyes into their products, and the pro- 
moting amongst their pupils of independent judgment. 

At my school of furniture construction and interior decoration, 
founded in 1930, I have endeavoured to combine practical with artistic 


training—as the old-time masters did. My apprentices are my fellow- 
workmen, and it is during the actual process of production that they 
learn the fundamental truths about form. They join me in critical 
scrutinies of new models, when proportions, joints, and finish are all 
debated. They also design veryday items on the basis of 


shapers of one 
craftsmen, painters— 


and yet remain 
It would result in self- 
sier and more certain. 
orm-sense in an educa- 
oretical subjects. Very 
training—most of the 
ively technical back- 
nal ranks or have taken 
What they lack is technical 


the market and the old-time ones in 
have designed a worthy object, the 
it. Current exhibitions are also a 
study, as much as we can, the ab 
herself. 


the museums. As soon as they 
y are allowed to go ahead and make 
source of inspiration, and all of us 
undant forms provided by Nature 


Training of Woodcraft Teachers 


Since 1922 I have organized woodcraft courses concerned with the 
training of teachers and with showing people how to produce good- 
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looking articles in their own homes. Even our starting-point is in the 
midst of everyday life, so to speak, for we utilize whatever bits of 
wood happen to be lying around. In constructing a toy ship we do 
not follow a ready-made design, but use some scrap of material which 
can be shaped into a hull, then fit it up somehow with deck-houses, a 
bridge, and masts. These early steps grow out of the nature of the 
material and are adapted to the skill and the wishes of the pupils them- 
selves. From the first day of training we strive for unprejudiced, 
cheerful approaches to all the problems which may arise at the bench, 
and we maintain a constant flow of mutual consultation, discussion, 
and advice. A feeding-station for birds (to put outside a window) 
must have a trough for the food, a roof-like shelter, and a structure 
to combine both. A common but not very rational solution is some 
kind of romantic miniature chalet. But this and other problems may 
be solved in an immense variety of interesting ways. 


An Experimental School for the General Training of the Sense of Form 

While working with my woodwork courses (mostly summer courses 
of six or eight weeks) and propagating a more true-to-life approach in 
craftwork education, it became clear to me that our ordinary schools 
were so restricted by stale courses that there was neither enough time 
left nor the right spirit to enable the form-sense to be trained in a 
living, vital way. I considered that school work was organized in such 
a passive, unenterprising manner that spontaneous individual activity 
had simply no chance at all. As regards handicraft, however, I 
thought it ought to be possible to reform the theoretical side in 
accordance with the principles of independent research, spontaneous 
activity, and group effort outlined above, so that the natural initiative 
of children, and their love of exploration, could have free play. I 
wanted the book-subjects to come to life. A 

School work should as far as possible become connected with, and 
related to, reality, to nature and society. It should not be arranged 
according to rigidly fixed course-plans, but should offer opportunities 
for halts and deviations. Instead of slavishly following standard text- 
books, the pupils should be encouraged to search for inspiration 
wherever it may be found. d that they reappear 


The various subjects should be so arrange t ri 
periodically on the time-table, only a few of them being studied each 


day. The young student would thus be able to devote long, uninter- 
rupted periods to a given task, attacking the problems from all angles 
and thrashing them out thoroughly. Freehand sketching and the 
preparation of oral and written reports would all help to keep alive a 


love for the work. 
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This was why—with the co-operation of interested parents—the 
Olofskolan (The Olof School) came to be founded in the autumn of 
1927. Our aim_was to make a living school, Where the children were 
to be free to dévelop like the joyous, alert, and inquisitive human 
plants that they really are. In work that was play, they would gradu- 
ally assume more difficult tasks at the pace set by nature and their 
individual characters. They would explore the external world and 
social life, helped and guided by books and the encouragement of their 
friends and the teachers, sharing the joys of the school community and 
learning the delicate art of co-operation through class and group 
activities. 

As we understood it, training the sense of form was not something 
related only to the eye and the hand. It was something that had to 
reach out for the creative soul or core which is in all of us, and which 
is most in evidence during the years of childhood and youth, when 
every sense is acute and body and soul yearn for action. We con- 
tended with growing economic difficulties, and at last had to close 
down in 1941. But, if in our time the sense of form is once again to 
become common property, the methods of work and teaching in our 
schools will have to be remodelled in the spirit outlined above. 

There are two majo? spheres of form-creation—the purely technical 
and the humanistic. The first embraces the construction of machinery, 
the building of factories, power-stations, bridges, and so on. Yet all 
these should be subservient to the second and higher sphere, which is 
itself concerned with the immediate surroundings of everyday life. 
Technical form-makers have given new impulses and new conceptions, 
but tkeir influence in the humanistic sphere has been to bring the 
chilly nakedness of the machine too intimately into our daily lives 
and surroundings. 

We cannot reject the purely technical form-language proclaimed 
by purely technical objects. But if we are to regain what we have 
lost, form in the humanistic sphere must be scaled to man himself and 
adapted to his true spiritual needs. In short, the individual and the 
group-however small the latter may be—must have opportunities of 
creating the kind of environment that will make them happy. That 
is why universal education of the form-sense is needed. 


CARL MALMSTEN. 
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Functional Aesthetics 


For the last twenty years or so, the planning and equipping of homes 
and public buildings, and the design of things in everyday use, have 
prompted theoretical speculations, experimentation, and practical 
action. There is, in Sweden, an educational aspect in all this. Speak- 
ing generally it can be called the problem of improving the standard 
of taste. The somewhat loose concept, taste, implies primarily 
aesthetic evaluation. Can such evaluation be taught? Is any type of 
instruction capable of changing people’s taste, and teaching them to 
differentiate between the aesthetically good and bad? A Swedish pro- 
fessor of art, Gregor Paulsson, who has made a special study of educa- 
tional questions connected with form and design in homes and in 
household equipment, has written: “Taste can be educated if it is 
made into something other than a matter of taste . . . [by demonstrat- 
ing] the function of the wares [and showing] how they are connected 
with our home customs, to show what is sound and genuine in these 
things and what is not.” In other words, people cannot be influenced 
solely by arguments referring to aesthetic values; values that can be 
gauged objectively must be set before them. Here Paulsson supports 
the following statement by the German art critic Carl Sheffer: “Never, 
and under no circumstances, can the masses be convinced by aesthetic 
means, since they demand tangible proofs, and the beautiful and the 
truly experienced can never be explained to them by logic; they can 
only be reached by social, economic, or nationally ethical reasons— 
that is to say, by arguments that can be thrashed out. This leads, in 
the nature of things, to the proclamation of a cultural programme.’ 

This view is commonly accepted also by those engaged in teaching 
better taste, Instruction must concentrate first on what we call 
‘commodity appraisal’. We must first learn to judge the technical 
and functional qualities of, for example, a piece of furniture, a jug, 
or a glass, and also to see whether its design harmonizes both with 
the material from which it is made and with the actual method of 
manufacture. The recognition and assessment of such qualities then 
provide a basis for taste. The following account of the work being 
done in Sweden to teach people to see and are thee aesthetic 
qualities both in their homes and of single objects Ye pias deal, 
to a great extent, with instruction on a knowledge of the commodity 
as i ‘oods. a ‘ 

ee peas Sedii art professors, art critics, architects, 
craftsmen, and industrial art-leaders have taken so much interest in 
the problems of shaping our external surroundings and industrial 
design has drawn public attention to these matters. The daily news- 
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papers have correspondents who follow closely developments in useful 
and decorative objects, appraising and commenting upon every exhibi- 
tion (great or small) of new products; this also does much to stimulate 


the interest of tke public, and helps indirectly to improve taste. 


The Swedish Society of Industrial Design 

There are a number of organizations and institutions whose 
activities include the education of public taste. We can begin with 
the Swedish Society of Industrial Design, which was founded rather 
more than a hundred years ago. At first, its main task was to promote 
handicraft and technique. When the Swedish market was duly 
invaded by the new industrial products of the nineteenth century, 
the society’s work became increasingly directed towards questions of 
technical and aesthetic qualities in hand- or mass-produced goods. 
Ideologically, this work was an offshoot of the South Kensington 
movement. In 1914 the Society of Industrial Design set up a bureau 
for the employment of artists in industry; and several of the first of 
these proved pioneers in the subsequent advances in modern Swedish 
craft. To-day the society, which is a non-profit-making, State-sup- 
ported concern, publishes a periodical, Form, in which it reviews and 
discusses anything new in the sphere of craft and industrial art; and it 
also organizes exhibitions in these fields, as in interior decoration. 
The primary aim both of Form and of the exhibitions is to spread aS 
extensively as possible a knowledge of good modern wares. Besides 
this general publicity for wares that combine usefulness with beauty, 
the society has a teaching side. It has a number of study-leaders who 
arrange courses on setting up house, interior decoration, and the design 
of household goods. The courses are open to manufacturers, dealers, 
customers, and not least to young people about to marry. These 
courses are known as ‘home courses’. They do not set out to recom- 
mend certain wares or styles; their aim is to teach students to form 
their own opinions on the design of an article, and to make an inde- 
pendent assessment of its fitness from both practical and aesthetic 
viewpoints. The society outlines its intentions thus: ‘ The immediate 
aim of this study is directly practical; having first learnt the functions 
and qualities.of various household goods, a student is then able to buy 
things for his own home which are practical, pleasing, and of 4 
price to suit his pocket. . . . It also provides a general cultural orienta- 
tion, which can be expanded and consolidated in many different 
directions, so that interest centres not in the possible purchase of some 
one of the objects studied, but in getting to know more. A wider 
knowledge of the immediate environment renders the student more 
familiar with the world around him, opens new fields of knowledge, 
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yields new encounters with beauty. . .. Knowledge of all that is needed 
to make and run a home— homecraft ’—can thus deepen the aesthetic 
perspective; we attempt to reach a clearer notion of what is beautiful 
in our surroundings, to gain stimulus and joy from an‘increased under- 
standing in this sphere. .. . And just as it is impossible to appreciate 
such forms of art as painting or music without previous study, in the 
same way time and effort are required before we can recognize the 
features that give harmony to the shape of a piece of furniture, for 
example, or the composition of a textile pattern.” 

A ‘home course’ is usually planned round the following main 
themes associated with household goods and interior decoration: 
(a) function and quality; (b) economic value; (c) sociological aspect; 
(d) psychological implication. The following is a representative pro- 
gramme, covering about ten evenings :— 


General survey of the implications of ‘home knowledge’. The house (town 
or country), Furniture and furnishing. Textiles. Children in the home. 
Visits to shops. Housework (kitchen and kitchen equipment). Practice in the 
selection of colours. Table services. 


Thus, members receive both theoretical orientation in the problems 
of lay-out, and also—for example by visits to shops—some idea of 
what is on the market in the way of furniture, textiles, china, glass 
and other household goods. They can also apply their knowledge of 
furnishing, colour schemes, and so on, using scale models. The society 
also arranges special courses for producers and dealers within any one 
trade. For example, members of the furniture trade and furniture 
dealers have taken part in a course dealing with questions of houses 
and furnishing, choice of textiles, lighting, and selection of colours. 
Besides this, shorter courses are also organized, giving information on 
colour theory and colour problems generally. They also include prac- 
tical studies in colour schemes for a home by the use of textiles, 


wallpapers, and so forth. 


Co-operation with Other Organizations 


The Swedish Society of Industrial Design has collaborated closely 
with other institutions, educational organizations, and schools; help- 
instruction in ‘commodity 


ing them with study-material for 
appraisal’ and general EE h on the home epl local 
geography ’ may nowadays include aspects of fami He e, housework, 
and the planning and equipment of the home™ In i F words, some 
‘ homecraft’. The society also co-operates with the wedish Broad- 
casting Corporation, which occasionally plans lecture series on the 
equipment and appearance of the home. A recent series was entitled 
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“Good Wares for Every Day”. It consisted of five lectures, accom- 
panied by a very fully illustrated printed handbook also intended for 
subsequent study by private individuals or study-circles. The series 
began by discussing and defining good technique and functionalism. 
It then dealt in turn with the manufacture and design of chinaware, 
beds, saucepans, curtains, and lamps, pointing out differences in treat- 
ment. 

Another way in which the Swedish Society of Industrial Design 
helps to promote improved interior decoration is by means of films. 
One such, Everyday, describes the ordinary life of a young family, 
with the accent on furniture and other household goods. The film 
was produced by the Swedish film industry, and is included in their 
series of films for housewives, which deal generally with practical 
problems. 

Once a year the society organizes a two-day conference attended by, 
among others, the country’s home consultants, of which each province 
has one. Their main task is to give advice in practical matters; but 
they also furnish information as to new household wares available on 
the market. 

Though the Swedish Society of Industrial Design is the central, and 
the largest, organization for the education of taste in these matters, 
other organizations have taken up similar questions. The Co-operative 
movements have a study-department which arranges study-circles on 
knowledge of the commodity. Commodities include goods for con- 
sumption, e.g. provisions, as well as household wares. In the case of 
the latter, the quality, price, and design of the goods are discussed. 
One such circle is called “ China, glass, and cutlery”. It deals with 
the different techniques used for feldspar china, bone china, crystal 
and other glassware, and it discusses the most practical shapes for jugs: 
cups, tumblers. The aesthetic standard of form and ornamentation are 
also examined and commented upon. 

A number of educational organizations, e.g. the Swedish W.E.A» 
arrange lecture series on the practical and aesthetic arrangement of the 
home: The Extra Mural Department of the University of Stockholm 
has planned a series in which modern habits of living and interior 
decoration are reviewed in the light of cultural history and modern 
sociology. A series called “Culture Round the Table ” began with 4 
lecture on the setting of a table in historic times, and ended with 
accounts of what modern Swedish producers can offer in the way of 
practical and attractive china, glass, silver, and napery, 

Several museums in Stockholm arrange lecture series on older crafts, 
often bringing the talks up-to-date with reviews of what to-day We 
mean by good Swedish design. An artist employed in industry iS 
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sometimes asked to describe the problems of finding a practical and 
aesthetically pleasing form for an industrial product. 


Art in the School o° 

There are, moreover, societies for promoting interest in plastic art 
which sometimes also publicize good craft. Within the school system 
there is a society which began on these lines, but which has, more 
recently adopted a new approach. This society, “ Art in the School ”, 
was founded in 1947 with a general programme, based on stimulating 
interest in art in schools. It got together exhibitions of modern art. 
These travelled to schools throughout the country. A new feature 
was introduced in 1951, when the society no longer merely showed 
children good art: it wished to teach them to see—to use their eyes 
for something other than the bare registration of facts. Its aim was 
to stimulate sensory pleasure in colours, shapes, surfaces, and the play 
of light, and to help the children to discover on their own the visual 
world not only in art but in their daily surroundings generally. To 
accomplish this, the Art in the School Society assembled so-called 
educational exhibitions illustrating different techniques in art, e.g. 
etching, copperplate engraving, or different styles of presenting a 
motif, e.g. trees. These exhibitions then travelled from school to 
school on portable screens, were accompanied by printed catalogues 
which described the exhibits, and suggested topics for use by the 
teacher in charge—usually the art teacher —when showing the exhibi- 
tion. The tendency is not to teach the children to understand art, nor 
yet to expound art history, but solely to interest the children in some 
way or another in what they see, and to put them into contact with 
it. The exhibitions do not contain only what is customarily implied 
by art, i.e. painting, drawing, sculpture; they also include products of 
craft and industrial art; that is to say, objects in everyday use. For 
these, too, belong to the artistic world we can discover and take 
pleasure in. One of the exhibitions is called “ How a coffee-cup is 


made”. It shows different stages in the production of a cup and 
materials and different decorating tech- 


saucer. Different qualities of 

niques er illustrated, and it also shows the shape a cup and a saucer 
should have to be really practical, how a cup should stand steadily, 
have a convenient handle, and a rim that is easy to drink from. 
Different styles of decoration are also chon om foe is no authori- 
tative voice declaring that this is an ugly edits on P 
Nor is this necessary. When once the chi Tea a iis 


how a cup is made and in the technique an 
they will come to look at cups, assess their shape and general appear- 


ance with a trained eye. Consequently, they will be better qualified 
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to select—when the time comes—the objects they are going to use 
and have around them. The society also gives advice on the use of 
art for decoration in schools, considering it tô fellow logically from 
its doctrines that any such works of art need not be necessarily oil- 
paintings, water-colours, or indeed, pictures at all. Schools can equally 
well have aesthetically attractive products of craft and industrial art. 
We shall always have practical and ornamented articles around us; 
why, therefore, should children not begin to see and familiarize them- 
selves with modern and good-looking household ware while still at 
school? Attractive modern textiles, gleaming glass, or a stoneware 
vase can teach them as much about beautifying their surroundings as 
can a picture by a celebrated painter. By its work Art in the School 
aims to share in the education of the child by showing that there are 
aesthetic values in our daily surroundings—values which perhaps are 


only too liable to get lost in a highly mechanized and over-efficient 
world. 


ELISA STEENBERG. 


— 


CHAPTER NINE 


Epicurism: France e° 


[The food habits of a people—what to eat and when and how and 
with whom—are an intrinsic part of their culture pattern. The atten- 
tion paid to ‘table manners’ proves the general realization of the extent 
to which those habits are connected with social class and prestige. In 
the course of centuries, the process of feeding has been highly for- 
malized and it is the basis of an art, gastronomy, which has its critics, 
its philosophy, and its literature. The importance of that art as a con- 
tribution to civilization would be overlooked only by a barbarian or 
denied by an ascetic puritan. t 

The consensus of mankind awards pre-eminence in gastronomy to 
two nations—the French and the Chinese. The question which arises 
is: how do these hand on to their peoples not only a liking for certain 
foods, but an appreciation of the right standards of excellence? It will 
be noted that we have here a curious analogy with the problems of 
moral and intellectual training which are usually discussed by educa- 
tors. It struck us that by considering this analogy in some detail we 
might increase our understanding of what is involved in the process of 
guidance. After all, there are, in this area, standards of gustatöry and 
olfactory appreciation just as real and fixed as those which exist in 
fields considered as having higher spiritual value. How can one manage, — 
by precept, example, and ritual, to transform the banal intake of 
nourishment into something higher and more civilized? How can a 
population be guided into a path where happiness can be innocently 
increased? We therefore invited André Simon, President of the Wine 
and Food Society, to write the contribution we print below. He under- 
stands how the example of those with prestige can guide others and 
realizes how group activity (banquet) can promote the formation and 
acceptance of standards—although, of course, he would not express 
himself in this sort of way! Whether one agrees Or pal yin his plea 
thatthe inking of wine ìs a necessary Sert paper seryes notice 

; nti ar : 
enjoyment of food, one point 1n that p ventions, fn this Ceca 


namely, that the activities of persons o 3 oti 7 
Minister of Finance and the tax-machine, having 79 special interest in 


; 3 rites Dli ducators to do thei 
edu uite impossible for e Sa 
cation, may make it q Pp! if it were needed, of the 


work. We have here one more illustration, : 
enormous difficulty of predicting the total result of any particular 
measure.—THE EDITORS.] 
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APPEARANCES are all too often deceptive; which is why it is so im- 
portant to train the young not to jump at conclusions, and not to pass 
judgment until both sides have been given a fair chance to state their 
case. Many an English visitor to France, for Instance, has quite un- 
necessarily, not to say unfairly, taken a poor view of the cleanliness of 
the natives upon the mere evidence of the absence of soap in French 
hotels. How little they ever suspected that French visitors to England, 
having been brought up never to forget to put their own soap in their 
sac de voyage, have wondered at the lack of fastidiousness of the Eng- 
lish who were apparently content to use up the bits and pieces of soap 
left behind by the former occupants of their hotel bedrooms and bath- 


land, eat to live; we do not live t 


Meaning of Epicurism 

What is the meaning of Epicurism? To mo: ; 
life which accords with the teaching of Bema waens a varo 
Epicurus did teach before he died in 270 B.C. is somewhat nee “ee 
minds of many of us to-day, and he is not unfrequently a ae eh 
for the very doctrines which he condemned. ees eS eae 
pleasure is the supreme good, and it is Most re aug 


ae Srettab] o 
many of his modern disciples have taken this as the mo see tl’ 


ie eee 
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teaching: it was nothing of the kind. Epicurus was very careful to 
qualify what he meant by ‘ pleasure’: he taught that pleasure consists 
in serenity of mind and absence of pain, and that it is beyond the reach 
of the man who does not refrain from dangerous or disturbing gratifi- 
cations which inevitably attend any form of excess. He was an apostle 
of moderation, who saw in pleasure the only good, and in goodness the 
only safe road to pleasure. It was probably inevitable, but the precepts 
of moderation were unheeded by many of Epicurus’s so-called disciples, 
who really reversed his doctrine and made pleasure their only law. To 
regard Epicurism as a craving for luxury, one of the coarsest forms of 
vulgar delusion, is very unfair : it is nothing of the sort, at any rate in 
France, which might be called the land of Epicures and of Epicurism, 
and yet the modern Epicure has never been so well described as by an 


Englishman, the late A. J. A. Symons : 


The epicure is most frequently a man of affairs, who has distinguished him- 
self by talent, or played some prominent part in the world’s administration, to 
whom care in eating and drinking is a relaxation, a hobby, or an inspiration. 
The modern definition, “ one who cultivates a refined taste for the pleasures 
of the table”, is explicit and sufficient; and no qualification should be added 
to it. The epicure is not a man who thinks of, and lives for, his belly alone; he 
is not a sensualist for whom dinner is merely an elaborate prelude to sexual 
passion; he is not a hedonist who sees life as a succession of pleasurable sensa- 
tions to be obtained by hook, crook, or levitation; he is not a table-bore who 
rams his own subject down your throat; he is not a victim of insufficiency 
striving to assert a false superiority by making undue fuss over wine and 
food. He is simply “one who cultivates a refined taste for the pleasures of 
the table”. No more. He may profess any of a dozen religions (though not 
those of Mahomet or Confucius, which forbid wine), he may bea carpenter in 
Surrey or a Bungundy cooper, a colonel of infantry or a private detective; all 
that we can predict or expect of him is that, as an epicure, he conforms to the 


definition already quoted. 


Epicurism in Practice 


I have seen, in pre-1914 France, a casseur de pierres enjoy his meal 
by the roadside with far greater gusto than some of the world’s 
wealthiest men whom I have met at the Brook Club in pre-’39 New 
York. A casseur de pierres was in those days—the species is prebably 
extinct now—at the very bottom of the lowest ‘income group of any 
land: he was the village road-mender who kept the little, white, round- 
topped milestones free from grass and weeds on those long, long, 
straight military roads of France: he also used a ete at the 
end of a very long stick to break up loads of stones dumped on the 


roadside into small pieces to be used for filling pot-holes or resurfacing 
he reached the place where 


the road. In the early morning, as soon as : 
he left off the night before, his first care was to forage for bits and 
Pieces of wood, straw, or hay, and to light a fire in the ditch or between 
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two stones. During his morning’s work, he kept his fire fed with 
brambles or trimmings from hedges, and by lunch-time there was a 
fine lot of embers all aglow. The old man would then rub hard his 
shovel with a wad of dead grass, put it on top of the embers, and leave 
it long enough to get hot; then out of the brown paper larder which he 
had brought with him, came a piece of fatty meat, ora red herring on 
Fridays, and always a few onions from his own garden, maybe also 
half a clove of garlic, and soon the country air was fragrant with the 
scent of browning onions, as the casseur de pierres prepared to enjoy 
his humble meal in the open. Of course, he had red wine with it, 


rough, sharp, young, poor wine, but that did not matter in the least. 
He had wine, and wine is not mer 


Shakespeare calls it, itis as 
is a reminder of the dignity 
That casseur de pierres sur 


chuckle or weep, w. 
lunatics on earth. Isi 


hing wet, hot, oe 
Peas z ut wine is food’s rea 
partner. It does not ‘ go with it’, as the Prisoner who leaves the dock to 
: they go together but 
nother and they do not 
hs od’s real Partner, because 
food never tastes better nor is it ever more thoroughly assimilated or 


Tight wine, of course. It 
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is not merely important but indispensable for partners to be well 
matched, but no book will tell you how to match wine and food. Itis 
a matter of personal.taste entirely. The books will tell you that it is 
better for a white person to marry another white ratker than a black, 
and that red wine is happier with red meat than with fish, but outside 
those very broad rules, which are based on plain common sense and 
therefore deserving of attention and respect, each one of us is entitled 
to his or her own taste: we are even fully free not to have the same 
taste all the time, to prefer one wine one day and another another day, 
according to the time of the year or the time of day, the company or 
the occasion, or merely the mood of the moment. 

There are, in France, over one and a half million of tax-paying, regis- 
tered owners of vineyards, and in the Départment of La Gironde alone 
there are more than four thousand named Châteaux, Clos, or 
Domaines, the owners of which claim that their wines possess an indi- 
viduality and a degree of excellence placing them in a class much above 
the vulgar crowd of plain Bordeaux rouges and Bordeaux blancs. Such 
figures suffice to give some idea of the great quantity of wine produced 
in France every year, and also of their great variety, more particularly 
if we bear in mind that the same yineyard does not bring forth every 
year the same wine as it did the year before : not merely the hours of 
sunshine and the inches of rain are never quite the same every year, but 
their incidence, that is to say the more or less suitable times of the year 
when the grapes needed either heat or rain most, make a great deal of 
difference to the wines of each vintage. _ Of course, difference between 
body, bouquet, breed, and flavour of different wines may not always 
be very great, but even the smallest differences can oy be of very 
great importance. It is not peculiar to wie” eee. we ue Bees 
pens in literature. A little comma 1s â small thing in itself, TH nee 
absence or its wrong placing may make all the difference o the mean- 
ing of the sentence; and is not the difference between goo! and great 

i ften due to minor differences in the right or wrong choice of 
panne oren Epicures who ‘ cultivate 


j ? 
words with very nearly the same meaning: ; i i 
a refined taste As the pleasures of the table’ make it their hcbby to 


study these often slight and always important disse of past vintages] 
Wines of many different vineyards an date E a canes 
and it also gives them the opportunity ot oe 


; i ines. 
how best to match different foods with different w1 2 
ANDRE L. SIMON. 


Ethical-Moral Adjustment 


« 
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The Psychologist as an adviser to Children and Adolescents 
brought before the Juvenile Courts 


IN a large number of countries, recent legislation has taken into 
account the need to know the personality of children and adolescents 
if the law is to be justly administered, Legally, the magistrate must 


Various specialists were consulted 
The doctor comes first; and since 
Yy mental disturbances he was the 
as the second specialist, The doc- 
much as possible about the child’s 
» and educational attainment. The 


š y - For the magistra ht in 
terms of calling in the Psychiatrist or social ve mR a 


$ 5 1S serious] i he 
work of the advisory Psychologist in the Juvenile Cone Sis 
advice opens up wider possibilities and a gre: Si ee 
those offered by medical or Psychiatric ex: 
The General Psychological Examination 
Before describing how the advisory Psychologist can h is- 
trate deal with juvenile delinquents, Something Should Ae ee 
the nature of his help. 
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First of all there are various aspects of the personality. The psy- 
chological examination consists of studying these. The aim of it is to 
offer guidance to the.examinee. This may be educational or utilitarian, 
e.g. vocational selection or guidance. In the special case of the young 
delinquent an educational decision has to be taken. Here an examina- 
tion is suggested, usually because his conduct has been judged un- 
favourably. It has not been sufficiently in harmony with what is 
expected of him by the group. From the behaviour pattern under dis- 
cussion the psychologist tries to draw out all the aspects of character 
which are those of a normal person. He enumerates the elements of 
personality which might explain the particular conduct, always con- 
sidering them in relation to the social environment and special cir- 
cumstances. The results of various tests can be combined to provide 
a synthesis of practical value. , 

Using these tests the psychologist has the twofold aim of collecting 
useful information and placing it in perspective with regard to the 
whole character of the examinee. If he has been trained he will know 
from the start what the general picture will be, but he will not be sure 
of the small details which differentiate one individual from another. 
And it is the individual, not the ‘type’, that the psychologist wishes 
to know. He makes use of ‘ types’ as a means te an end—a temporary 
expedient which could not form a satisfactory basis for his final judg- 
ae psychologist builds up the rounded personality of his subject 
from small details, he discovers in the subject more that is normal than 
is exceptional or abnormal. This is, indeed, one of the most important 
aspects of the spirit of his examination. (It a fe of par 
to the psychologist specializing in true mental illness—thoug a 
then the normal has its place.) For in any person, even one whose 
behaviour shows that he finds it difficult to adapt himself to his en- 


in hi - far smaller 
i ements in his make-up occupy a 
vironment, the abnormal el A mice ae 


part and are much less likely to pro 

normal ones. Consequently, every attempt at race eee ne 
based on these normal elements. It is the task of We illed psycholo- 
gist—and no one else—to collect them all, analyse their intricate inter- 


play, and draw them together. x sat 

Por this task the psy chologist needs sp ola! ee aes ee 
tries he is trained in the Faculty of Arts and ae if the matic 
Faculty of Science. The knowledge he sca! nade Yn : al S shee 
and natural science come to his aid—is qualitative and verbal. Somato- 


1 Cf, Provisional Instructions for Psychological Examinations at the Centre of 
Observation of Young Delinquents (Melun, 1949). 
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psychical observations can be made by the methods of the physical or 
biological sciences but they must be understood, and expressed in 
words. Furthermore, it should be remembeved. that man is a meta- 
physical creature. If a psychologist * is not equipped with some basic 
knowledge of philosophy as well as his experimental training, he will 
find it difficult to understand and to explain the human being he 
examines. From verbal culture, backed by scientific information and 
statistics, the psychologist gains an understanding of the relative, of 
relationships, and of the way in which factors compose the whole. 
The words he uses come to express a complex reality, 
by the acquisition of a vocabulary that he comes 
through constant thought, disinterested reflection, a 


truth unprejudiced by knowledge of the goal it seeks 
Nevertheless the psychologist has to judge the significance of what 
he has collected by referenc 


€ to other individuals in comparable situa- 
tions. The introduction of tests evaluated Statistically provided strong 
support for the belief that they should be centred on the normal 
personality. The various characteristics of 
these methods have brought to descriptive, qualitative, verbal ex- 
at is essential if a certain mode of conduct is 
to be placed in its correct position i 


It is not merely 
to do this, but 
nd a search for 


3 remained within the is own 
normality by behaving as he has. In SE ot n 
sideration is essential. 


n It may dec] 
pathological sense) an individual wh 


psychological sense) to such an extent 
social—becomes the normal expressi 
situation in which he could not act ot 
The results of psychological testing can be Expressed in number OF 
qualitatively. In clinical Psychology words, —qualitative language— 
most suitably give the true meaning of the discoveries RRE No 
8 t kind of training would be in the Facul fen 
then ee choose between placing the people he eos seine Fe es 
describing them according to standard forms of behaviour Cdteceed in ways 
that have been defined beforehand. 


are Not irresponsible (in the 
© has been conditioned (in the 


herwise. 
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other science, based on experimental observations, shows this charac- 
teristic of dependence upon all the resources of verbal language. It is 


here that the true originality of the psychologist’s intellectual training 
is to be found. f 


e 


The Special Role of the Juvenile Court Advisory Psychologist 

In the spirit and by the methods already described, the advisory 
psychologist at the Juvenile Court makes it his mission to help the 
magistrate to judge the nature of the act committed by the young per- 
son correctly. The child can be brought before the magistrate by the 
police, or by his parents. In the first case, the magistrate is given in- 
formation only about the actual circumstances of the crime. In the 
second case, full details of the child's wrongdoing may be accompanied 
by information about his behaviour within his family circle. If this be 
so, this information may be treated with caution, and the magistrate 
may proceed, as in the first case, with an inquiry into the child’s 
environment. Usually this will be followed by a medical examination. 

To these various material aspects which will help the magistrate to 

form his opinion, the psychologist adds his own views and gives his 
opinion to the judge. The magistrate makes it possible in one of two 
ways for the psychologist to see the child wherever he wishes. He 
may place the young person for as long as necessary in a special board- 
ing establishment, a reception centre or observation centre, where he 
will be examined by various people, among others by the advisory 
psychologist. On the other hand, he may be allowed to remain at 
home, but be required to visit the psychologist whenever he is told to 
do so. In the first case, since it forms but one of several investigations, 
the examination of the psychologist may appear to assume less im- 
portance and to be less original in scope. In the second case, it 
assures its full value and importance. 
By methods described, the psychologist tries to disentangle from the 
child's personality the motives and causes of the condemned action or 
actions. Above all, he puts the action into its authentic context and 
the personality of the child into its correct position within the family 
and environment, both at that moment of the ‘crime’ and earlier. No 
Conclusions drawn from an examination would have any value were 
this precaution not taken. 

The psychologist must therefore become well acquainted with all 
the accounts of the offence, both that of the police officer and also 
those of the young delinquent, as given to thé various people who have 
questioned him. 

Then he will talk with the child about his misdemeanour (notice 
that we carefully say he will ‘ talk’, not he will ‘ question’). Part of 
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the help the psychologist gives to the judge lies in this very difference, 
the psychologist invites from the child confidential information which, 
it must be admitted, has no true legal value, xor has it any great effect 
on any further legal action. Here is an important problem of pro- 
fessional secrecy. Trusted by the judge, the psychologist owes him 
the truth, but he is also entrusted with the interests of the child. 
Although the formal protection of a legal code is no longer the greatest 
responsibility of the Juvenile magistrate, the psychologist finds himself 
in a difficult position. The help he gives balances delicately betwee? 
service to the judge and protection of the child. 

The most important thing for the judge is that he should be given, 
basic factors which will help him to come to a practical decision; he 
does not really want a collection of multiple considerations, for e 
does not intend to base his decision on the finer points of law. So, the 
psychologist is quite at liberty to gather up everything which the chil 
may tell him in confidence about his past conduct which may explain 
his behaviour, and the psychologist then gives the magistrate only the 
practical advice which seems necessary in the joint interests of the 
child and of society. r 

The psychologist also acquaints himself with what has been dis- 
covered about the ghild’s environment and social background. his 
information, made into a dossier at the request of the judge by ug 
specialized services, provides a means of checking part of what r 
chil says and, even more, of completing his account of himself- 
Whether or not he speaks in good faith, the child finds it impossible- 
his situation being what it is—to give an objective picture of the ci” 
cumstances of his past, his babyhood, the origins of his family, and the 
things that have taken place in his family circle. Obviously, tO |. 
can say nothing of the things of which he knows nothing. SO this 
document is essential to the psychologist, who finds in it an account of 
the material conditions and events through which the personality a 
been developed. The psychologist’s task is to understand and explain 
it to others. 

Finally, the psychologist must acquaint himself with the results of 
the medical examination. For although some schools of psychology 
seem to be separating to a certain extent their study of personality 
from its basic somatic factors, it would not be possible for the psy” 
chologist studying young delinquents not to take into special CO 

sideration the state of health and development of the young person 
whom he examines. Factors of this sort are too often connecte wit 
the low standard of educational attainment sometimes reached "i 
these young people for the psychologist not to take them into accoU” 5 


> : eee : e 
Too many incentives, springing from the emotions, can be explain 
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by physical defects or weaknesses, for it to be reasonable to ignore 
them. 

The technical methods by which the psychologist conducts his 
examination are not essentially different for the young delinquent 
from what they would be for any other psychological examination. 
However, when he has had practice in dealing with such young people, 
the psychologist will learn, on the one hand, that the behaviour of 
young delinquents falls into several somewhat similar categories and, 
on the other hand, what aspects of personality are most likely to give 
results if tests are centred on them, and how these results are to be 
interpreted. Among these important aspects, some of the chief ones 
are the reduction of critical intelligence, impulsiveness, excessive in- 
hibitions, hedonism, and excessive affections. 

Very rapidly the psychologist will become a specialist in this work, 
and consequently of more help to the magistrate, but because of this 
the psychologist will have to guard against making use of a routine 
examination which leaves no room for the individual approach in the 
study of personality. On the other hand, it is mainly in the concrete 
methods by which he presents to the magistrate the conclusions drawn 
from his examination, that is to be found the most original contribu- 


tion of the advisory psychologist. ; 
The form the report takes depends on the degree of collaboration 
Most magistrates trained only 


between magistrate and psychologist. i 
in legal studies are in no way ready to attach much value to the'find- 


ings of scientific psychology. A typical document will be presented 


according to the following pan : 

(1) The method of presenting the child to the psychologist and the 
nature of the contact between them ensures objectivity. The judge 
has the right to be reassured on this important point. 


2) The mi with which the young person is charged. 
(2) The: misdemeanor ould tell the judge the very 


It may seem odd that the psychologist should 

facts with which the youth is charged. This account of the facts, 
coming from the psychologist, tries to set out exactly what his know- 
ledge of the facts is, at least as far as their significant relationship is 
concerned. Indeed, the psychologist's mission is to set up the equation 
‘ misdemeanour= personality ’. At least he should know both sides of 
the equation. Now, it could happen that he had incomplete or inexact 
knowledge of these misdeeds and possibly this would modify his con- 
clusions. The repetition here of the facts tries to ensure that the 
psychologist weighs the data of the problem carefully, as far as he 
knows them. He should also be able to give a guarantee to the judge 

x undertaken by him. 


that no grave error has slipped into the wor 1 
(3) The main events in the life of the young delinquent and a 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


Religious Counselling: The Roman Catholic Church 


In the minds of almost all peoples, counselling, in the generic a 
affording sympathetic understanding and advice, is Sepak fal 
nected with religious ministration. Men have always found it he ae 
to be able to talk to a trusted and respected friend, when they w a 
faced with difficult and important decisions, and when they VONA 
deep trouble. In earlier times, the priest was the first confidant o na 
people. It was to him that they spontaneously turned for assista Pe 
in the crises along life's way: in marriage, illness, grief, and be 
Consequently, in terms of his traditional role in the community, 


; A ` ot 
priest has always functioned as a counsellor, even though he may n 
have been referred to as su 


ch, and even though he may not actually 
have thought of himself in this formal role. Anticipated in this Lae, 
of priestly ministry were many of the same functions expected A 
formal counselling. However, they were implicit rather than Foran 
general rather than specific, personal rather than professional, oa 
they were genuine despite these seeming limitations. In these tradi 
tional activities, the priest thought of himself primarily as a pastor © 
souls, only secondarily, if at all, as a coun 


sellor, yet he could hardly 
have been the good shepherd that he was without at the same tim 
being the effective counsellor. 


There is consequent] 
the Catholic Church; t 


ent century is a scient: 
cluding a detailed study of the factors iny 


specific techniques and proced 


3 a wide influence, and it will be 
the main purpose of this article to consider the manner in whic 
modern concepts of counselling have influenced the policies and prac 
tices of Catholic counselling services, 


Types of Religious Counsellor 


It seems reasonably evident that those who combine genuine cous” 
selling with an over-all religious aim m: 


ay properly be designated 4° 
354 
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religious! counsellors. Such counselling would involve an interview 
or a series of interviews in an attempt to help the counsellee reach a 
solution to his problems: It is assumed that the counselor is formally 
aware of his role and attempts to bring help to his cliént by whatever , 
techniques and skills are at his disposal which are suitable to the 
individual and pertinent to the problem at hand. Added, however, to 
these general features is the distinguishing mark of religious coun- 
selling, namely, that it is conducted with religious aims, or in a reli- 
gious setting. These two elements may, however, be joined in different 
proportions, thus giving rise to the several kinds of religious coun- 
sellors who may be observed as providing the counselling services of 
the Catholic Church. On this basis, three groups of religious coun- 
sellors might be distinguished. ' ; 
Greater emphasis on religious aims, less on counselling. This first 
group comprises persons who have a formal religious position in the 
Church, as, for example, priests, nuns, and brothers, and who carry on 
Counselling as part of their larger religious work. Such counselling, 
though formal (and thus distinguished from the implicit, traditional 
Counselling mentioned at the beginning of the article), is nevertheless 
Incidental to other work which is their major concern. These persons 
usually have only a limited training in counselling, if indeed they have 
any specialized training at all. Their techniques are intuitive rather 
than technical, and they are generally part-time counsellors. They are 
religious persons dedicated to the religious welfare of others, who have 
become counsellors to this limited degree, because they have dis- 
Covered that counselling is frequently the best and sometimes the only 
Way to help others, even spiritually. : 
Though lacking special training and working for the most part only 
as part-time counsellors, they are nevertheless the most numerous of 
religious counsellors in the Catholic Church, and probably the most 
important in terms of over-all effectiveness. Examples would be found 
in the nun or brother, teaching in a Catholic school, who is also a part- 
time counsellor, and in the priest, who would carry on counselling as 
Part of his larger priestly duties. Pastoral counselling will be treated 
ìn detail in a subsequent section of this article. ees 
Approximately equal emphasis on counselling and on religious aims. 
In a less obvious, but nevertheless in a genuine sense, the persons in 
this group are designated as religious counsellors. They are called 
Such, not because they add counselling to their religious position (as 
Was the case with the first group), but because they perform their coun- 


“Religion, which connotes quite different things for different people, will be 
taken to mean the system of beliefs and practices proposed by the Catholic 


urch as expressing man’s relation to God. 
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selling function under religious auspices. Typically, they are full-time 
counsellors, who are further distinguished from those in the first BoT 
owing to the fact that they are professional peopie who have teiman 
training in counselling techniques and procedures. Such persons wou 
be, for instance, the guidance officers in Catholic schools, and the 
counsellors in Catholic agencies, such as child and adult guidance 
clinics, vocational guidance services, and marriage counselling bureaux. 
They may have received their counselling training in psychology OY 
social work. Typically they will be lay persons, or if they be priests, 
or nuns, or brothers, they belong in this category only because they 
have added technical and professional competence in counselling 
to their religious position. How’ these counsellors promote religious 
aims by means of formal counselling procedures will be explored 
later. 

Greater emphasis on counselling, less on religious aims. Ordinarily, 
thought is given only to the first two groups when reference is made 
to religious counsellors, It is suggested, however, that a third group 
should also be considered as religious counsellors. This third group 
would comprise therapeutic counsellors, who are Catholics, and who 
are sought by their counsellees precisely for this reason. It is recog- 


nized that not all of the clients of such counsellors come to them 
explicitly because the 


y are Catholics, but the point is that a certain 
number do, and when they do, these counsellors, too, become religious 
counsellors. Unless the counsellor had this religious aspect, the client 
would not come to him. , 


Hence, these coun- 
social workers. Psychologists, or perhaps 

Since they would be dealing formally with personality rather than 
religious problems, the emphasis would be upon the Ste dh of these 
problems, and hence upon counselling as a means to this end. Reli- 
gious aims would, in such cases, be secondary, and perhaps in cidental. 
Nor would the clients themselves look to the Dai for any 
specific religious guidance. In this case, they seek onl the assurance 
that the counselling will not raise any conflicts aAa, weligious 
principles. An added reason why religious aims would be more 
remote is that it is not conducted under religious auspices, as is the 
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case with the second group. Counsellors in this third group are 
usually in private practice. 
OS ae bai the abové distinctions between types of religious coun- 
s it is recognized that these divisions are not rigid, and that there 
may be overlapping between them. Obviously, for instance, some 
clients who come to counsellors in Catholic agencies will present 
personality problems which are just as genuine as those who go for 
as to counsellors in private practice. This does not negate the 
eee differentiation suggested. Likewise, the gradation in the 
A N to which the persons in each group may properly be referred 
Rs, ze gious counsellors is worth noting; those in the first group 
ikast usly most justify that designation, those in the last group, the 


The Clients of Religious Counsellors 


ks remarks made in the immediately 
A eet of some clients on securing a T 
a Irect attention to the considerable pre-se 
Perates in bringing clients to religious counsellors. 
Persons may be distinguished. 
A ae first group is made up of persons who seek ‘help on a specifically 
Sern problem. Religious conflicts, doubts, and questions would 
per usly fall into this group. So likewise would problems of a more 
a sonal nature, as, for instance, marital or vocational conflicts, when 
Sve aoe happens—they assume a religious aspect in the mind 
areli = ividual. When the individual sees the presenting problem as 
kon ool one, or, if not directly so, having religious implications. an 
fon i of which he is conscious, understandably he looks for some 
ae religious guidance; and it seems a straightforward solution, 
sayin os for him to secure a religious counsellor. It goes without 
pr SE owever, that the counsellor may quickly discover that the 
Ba m is only superficially a religious one, but it is this aspect of it 
vertheless which brings the individual to the religious counsellor. 
Aes second group of those who come to religious counsellors do so, 
diffi cn they are aware of a specific religious element in their 
Lone Me but because they have misgivings with respect to secular 
See lors, and are unwilling to entrust themselves to such coun- 
E for fear that the procedure might involve them in religious 
att ict. r It seems unnecessary in this article to inquire whether this 
itude is justified or not. The existence of such a suspicion must, 
eet be recognized as a fact, particularly for Catholics, in whose 
ase distrust of psycho-analysis has become almost a tradition, and 
who frequently are unable to differentiate psycho-analysis from other 


preceding section relative to 
eligious therapist serve 
lection process which 
Three groups of 
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psycho-therapeutic techniques. This climate of aie a 
bring many Catholics to religious counsellors. These clients on A 
expect religious help. They do, of course, expect-counselling help, an : 
they want the assurance that the counselling experience will not 10y 
peril their religious beliefs. They consider that they have a concrete 
solution to this potential conflict if they go to a religious, and in this 
case, to a Catholic counsellor. ; 
The final group of those who come to religious counsellors consists 
of those who need help, and who do not know where else to find it. 
Such persons come to religious counsellors, not for preference, but 
simply because religious counsellors represent the most accessible 


source of help. Pastoral counsellors particularly would have many of 
these counsellees. 


Dr. Robert Felix, Director of the National Institute 
of Mental Health in the United States Public Health Service, estimates 
that 40 per cent of the people take their personal problems first of all 
to aclergyman. Limitation of time and even more the nature of the 
problem make it necessary to refer many such persons to other religi- 
ous counsellors, or, perhaps, for psychiatric care. 


Goals of Religious Counsellors 


sufficient. If the religio 
becoming a psychological] 


nothing more, he 
m total of human 
ledge that he has 
lb nd in the supposi- 
eligious counsellor., 


counselling goals. He endeav: 
better person, not only in a Psychological but a] 
If he does not succeed in achieving this, then, i 
does not justify his title. Religion, fung 
relationship with God, and the goal of 
further man’s relationship with God; in other words, to enable the 
client to become more the kind of person g 
From the point of view of goals, the c 
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means enabling the counsellee to become a better religious person. 
This is fairly evident when the client's problem is consciously a 
religious one. The’ resolution of religious difficulties, doubts, and 
problems enables the client to lead a religious life thafis more free and 
more adequate. It is hardly less clear that counselling aids religious 
practice when the religious difficulty is actually a symptom of an 
underlying psychological problem. If the latter can be relieved, it is 
likely that the religious difficulty will automatically be resolved. 
When the client does not see his problem in any sense as a religious 
one, the manner in which counselling can help him to become a better 
religious person is more remote. Even in such cases, however, it is 
Possible that there is actually quite a direct connexion between reli- 
gious practice and the client’s problem, even though he is unaware of 
it. The compulsive neurotic, for instance, is scarcely free in the area 
touched by his neurosis, and the more counselling succeeds in restoring 
such areas to conscious control the more widely the individual is 
enabled to extend his moral and religious life Similarly, distressed, 
disturbed, troubled, and anxious persons are impeded in the exercise 
of their religious duties, no less than they are in ordinary living. Con- 
Sequently counselling procedures which succeed in improving the over- 
all effectiveness of such an individual are, likewise calculated to make 
1m a more effective religious person. They might do so, however, SO 
that the religious benefit becomes remote, and is reduced to gn in- 
direct and dispositive influence. These latter considerations suggest 
that the religious counsellor, no less than other counsellors, needs 
to select his clients if he is to work effectively for the attainment of 
religious goals. + j 
__ Not only is counselling a means of religious benefit for the client, it 
is frequently, as far as can be discerned, a necessary means. That is to 
say, in no other way is it likely that the counsellee could be brought to 
a better relationship with God. Nor should it be thought that the press- 
ing of counselling into the service of religion in any way demeans or 
depreciates it. In all instances, counselling is a means of helping the 
individual. The religious counsellor endeavours to help the client not 
only psychologically but also spiritually, in a way that is ultimately 
the most important for him, in keeping with the Scriptual admoni- 
tion: “What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
_ Suffer the loss of his own soul?” 


Pastoral Counselling 

Pastoral counselling is the older and still the more extensive form of 
religious couns elling in use in the Catholic Church and finds ex- 
Pression as an attempt on the part of the priest to bring spiritual help 
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help him do so. : 
spiritual means: preaching the 


both in Holy Mass and in t 
ordained to serve man in th 
his counselling, too, will reflec 

One thinks perha 


the primary opportunity 
for pastoral counselling, 


in the sense that the Priest is able to deal there 
r of his flock on an individual basis. Con- 


Which the priest is empowered in God’s name 
to grant pardon and forgiveness for sin, and all else is subordinate to 


this central fact. As far as possible, the priest would attempt to offer 
counsel in confession, for he is also father, teacher, and physician to 
the penitent. 

It is obvious that 
and it would actua 


ounselling. Sick calls, 


vast opportuniti 
of this fact an 
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social work, and they have been able to exert a considerable influence 
on their fellow clergymen. Consequently, there is far less tendency 
to-day than there was a generation ago for priests to identify coun- 
selling simply with the giving of advice. It seems reagonable to expect 
that formal Counselling training may soon become a regular feature of 
Catholic Seminary training. 


Other Religious Counselling 


The religious counselling carried on by professionally trained coun- 
Sellors, Working under Catholic auspices, is relatively new in the 
Catholic Church, as it is elsewhere. Greatest interest, in the present 
Context, Would seem to attach to the relationship developed by these 
Workers between modern counselling methods and techniques and 
Catholic Principles. p 

„ne most significant attempt to furnish Catholics with a theoretical 
asis for Counselling has been made by Curran.? He distinguishes, in 
the first place, between guidance and counselling, the former provid- 
mg information which the individual does not have. Curran sees 
counselling as a process whose purpose is to enable the counsellee to 
SM Elop the virtue of counsel, the first step in prudent action. Fr ae 

1S premise, it follows that the counselor's role differs from that o 
teacher Or guide. It consists not so mucl. in directing activity and im- 
oe knowledge as in creating an a tenet krpe d pr 

can develop the virtue of counsel in himse 2 i 
to Contro] his co z i ions and instincts, so that he is ultimately 
pig 8e Mis condi in the igt of reason and according the 
‘Ples which he knows to be right. The above i n 
reason w y inal elling the individual must work through 

abe Problems for himself no che else can acquire a bi cae m, 
r Catholic counselling has received notable encour Dn me 

Ecent Statement of the Pope. Speaking to me aaa a oat 
Outlining tee Congress of Psychotherapy and Clinical Christia Gaye 

ens the attitude which should characterize t alivied with the 
foll “sist and Psycho-therapist, the Holy Father conc difficult. But 
yo ae Words: “ You labour on a terrain that is sod cote i5 
the keCtlvity is capable of achieving precious results saisbositiöns of 
en knowledge of the soul in general, for the religious es P thc 
nan and for their development.” * Coming from the highest authority 


Char se T d Education (New York: 
Macmittae® z paan, Counseling in Catholic Life an i 
Pope Puo (An address to the Fifth 


Internati ins XI, «4 Psychotherapy and Religion ”. , ; 
t PY i Psychology, April 13, 
t953, tonal Congress of Psychotherapy and Clinical Psy 
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in the Church, this forward-looking document furnishes a considerable 
incentive to the Catholic counsellor. 


Contributions of Religious Counsellors 
Since World War II there has been 


nothing is more important to him than that. 
The specific contributi igi 

use of counselling to 

ship with God. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


2 9 


Secular Ethics in Belgian Schools 


BEFORE the actual teaching of secular ethics in Belgian schools is des- 
cribed, the problems associated with it should, perhaps, first be placed 
within a framework of philosophy and then in one of the politico- 
Social conditions that govern the solution of these problems. 

First, the philosophy of life: Belgian democratic, secular thought 
may be more or less summarized as follows. After the scientific, tech- 
nical revolution, the philosophy of the permanent and the absolute 
gave way to a philosophy of the real and the relative. In the past all 
thinkers from Plato and Aristotle to Hegel and Fichte sought to find 
behind change a final cause or an ideal reality to which the ‘acci- 
dents ’ (of changing appearances) were subordinate. To-day, we are 
Inclined to accept change as having been freed from the need of an 
hypothesis postulating fundamental immutability. Change is itself the 
final reality—capable of infinite diversity. To borrow an expression 
from an American pedagogue, Kilpatrick, a wide door is thus opened to 
Man's hopes and possibilities. Human effort is no longer restricted 
by the narrowness of an a priori conception. The result is that the 
critical mind, instead of being destructive, becomes creative as the in- 
dispensable instrument of our moral and material freedom. That is to 
Say, it is indispensable to our constant and ceaseless adaptation in a 
World caught in the grip of real and rapid transformation. 

„Master of his destiny, Man becomes responsible, not to forces beyond 

1s control, or to an élite claiming to know the fundamental ‘ values’, 
but to himself, to his fellow men, and to the community of which he 
1S a part. This doctrine, then, is the basis of a democratic conception 
Os life. The older philosophy inevitably implied obedience, sub- 
mission to a ‘ truth’, to standards, that is to say, of those whé''were its 
guardians. In the new philosophy is rediscovered the great principle, 
long forgotten since the days of the Greeks, by which the ethical prin- 
Ciples, the hierarchies of all Nature, the laws, the institutions, the 
conceptions, and even ideas are but the expressions of the ceaseless, 
changing needs of life and action. 

n our view, democracy is hostile to dogmatism of whatever kind. 
There is a glaring contradiction between the true democratic spirit and 
all doctrines, all political beliefs—social or philosophical—that claim 
Some part of “ truth’ as an intangible absolute, thus placing it beyond 
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the reach of creative thinking. Them 


odern werld demands, and will 
continue to demand, more minds s 


ufficiently flexible and active to 


> in politics and in the schools; in 
Belgium is divided into two almost 
nd there is the Catholic group, at 
» and on the other the Liberal and 
Socialist group to which can be added a very small number of Com- 
munists. But in fact the situati 


is not as simple as all that. Events 
have complicated the problem. First of all, our 


ion—occur Periodically between as 
tween Catholics and Socialists, © 


Ocial reasons are 


himself. In 
dignity of M 
habitually compromised, 


to the q 
philosophy without Which 


t of moral yalues and 
democracy is, ho 


wever, but an illusion. 

The Bzsis of Religious Teaching 
It is in these circumstances that, in the Schools, religious instruction 
continues.to occupy an extremely Privileged Position in relation to the 
official undenominational education, 


: ; 5 need not dwell on it here: 

Religious teaching is organized, directed, and inspired by the Catholic 
Church. The teaching of ethics exists on] within a framework © 
religion, but the latter expresses itself, however, through all subjects- 
Needless to say, this teaching is foundeq on a belief in a persona 
and exacting God; a belief that finds expression in the impregnation ° 
a person so that his whole personality and thought are affected, This 
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is not a question of a’simple, flexible generalization. There is no ques- 
ton of a remote, theoretical objective that might simply crown the 
whole of education? allowing it at the human and social level almost 
complete freedom, and at all levels a certain latitude 4n the interpreta- 
tion of partial and worldly ends. On the contrary, the whole of life, 
in its most concrete, smallest, and most diverse details is carried on 
round the fundamental truth and its inherent imperatives. Catholic 
education admits that pupils should learn something about the nature 
of things, what men are, and about human institutions: that is to say, 
they should study natural science, social and political sciences, and 
the science of man. Nothing is rejected from the curriculum, and 
apparently “ all the truths that the preceding generations have acquired 
at the price of a thousand years’ effort ” (Dévaud) are welcomed. But it 
1s much more important, in fact, that the child “ learns more and above 
all to pass judgment that is clear and sure, on those diverse values 
revealed to him that help to establish the hierarchy of these values in 
relation to the essential value: that for which he was created ” (Dévaud). 


The Growth of Secular Ethics 
In the face of this, specially over the last hundred years, there has 
developed a system of education organized by’ the State and public 
authorities. The struggles associated with it have been hard and un- 
ceasing. Only gradually, with periods of retreat and disappointment 
and often at the cost of important concessions, has it come to hold its 
own and develop toa degree almost equal to that of religious education. 
One of the gravest concessions it had to make was to reduce the 
neutrality it claimed for itself to a rather curious illusion. To be neu- 
tral meant for a long time—and often still means—that certain truths 
should be taught to the exclusion of certain others. That only officially 
accepted aspects of truth or thought—conforming to a conception that 
tradition had raised to the position of a venerable institution—should 
© Presented. It has meant saying that Pope Innocent III was a great 
Pope, but Carefully saying nothing about Alexander Borgia or the 
Spanish Inquisition (from which our country suffered so much”in the 
Seventeenth century—the after-effects of which have not yet been 
Overcome), It is to explain during a French lesson the innc-ent novels 
Of René Bazin; the grandiloquencies of the Discours sur l'Histoire Uni- 
verselle or the Oraisons Funèbres by Bossuet; it has meant that even 
ens novels of Francois Mauriac might be studied, but those of Voltaire 
«stricted to the Siècle de Louis XIV and of Anatole France to Crime de 
te Bonnard. It has implied evoking ee ea hei comforting 
in thi ism of the great ethical truths, but sliding lightly over “ Truth 
1S and error in that ” of Pascal and Montaigne. It is not to doubt 
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AN eie j hus 
the existence of the soul and its immortality. Neutrality has bet, 
become prudent conformity, without greatness as without m 

Efe So p 
value, a false imitation of true objectivity. 1 


On the other Hand, only after the First World War were lessons in 
secular ethics organized side b 


y side with the officially provided 
religious instruction. At present, religion is studied in all schools— 


nistered by public authorities. It is 


only). In order to safeguard th 


ren from the stud: 


Pressed such a desire: This was 


nt timidity, 

1 y It would be Pointless to indicate 
here the resistance and difficulties Which haq to be faced. The lack of 
the rivalries between the parallel 
| petitive S€arch for Pupils to the detri- 
ment of the course; all this made the of the project slow an 
difficult. Finally, after the Second World War a Measure of particular 
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importance was takeh. Whereas until then the Inspector for French 
had been in charge of the study of ethics, an inspector was now 
appointed whose special responsibility was to supervise it; it thus be- 
came completely autonomous. Further, gradually, and as far as 
possible, those in charge of the teaching of ethics were chosen from 
specialists who had been trained at the university and were holders of 
the degree licencié en philosophie. 


The Position To-day 

To-day the teaching of ethics is conducted in its own right, it has 
well-established principles and clearly formulated ends. It is the con- 
cern of specialists who have a deep interest in it and in the spirit of 
free inquiry, neutrality, and in the rejection of doctrines. The funda- 
mental principles on which the subject ‘ secular ethics’ is based can 
by formulated more or less in the terms of M. G. Hennuy, a famous 
teacher in a public secondary school (athénée). 

(1) In ‘secular ethics’ are discussed a great number of human moral 
Principles as worked out by thinkers, and illustrated by saints and 
heroes : charity, self-sacrifice, and all kinds of altruism; honesty, 
justice, frankness, civil virtues, and virtues practised in family life; 
Conscientiousness in one’s work, courage. modesty, temperance, order- 
liness, thrift, perseverance. a 

(2) Being permeated with these principles, ‘ secular ethics’ is. alive 
and capable of practical application. 

(3) “Secular ethics’ is not without foundation and sanction; it is not 
an impoverished reflection of religious ethics; it is independent and has 
its own identity, Justification for it rests in the imperatives of indi- 
Vidual consciousness, and in the needs of social life. 

(4) Of the traditional virtues it emphasizes those that it considers 
Specially valuable : respect for the human being, tolerance, respect for 
Philosophical and religious opinions. Its ideal—and it must be strongly 
Stressed here, for it is in this thatit claims to differ from religious ethics 
—s justice more than love. It does not postulate unbounded moral 
Submission; on the contrary it tends towards combativeness ana energy. 
i t takes very much into account the new demands on the life of the 
Individual and of social life; it responds by asserting thet life is no 
Onger, once for all, submission to an established order or principles, 
but that it must be a genuine and generous struggle among equally 
fa Willed people. It preaches an ideal of human dignity; it substi- 
ae n indispensable optimism for traditional pessimism; it maintains 

man should have faith in himself, in the richness and innumerable 
Possibilities of his nature. Its principles are not dictated to it a priori 
Ut are the outcome of life and its experience. 4 
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(5) ‘Secular ethics’ protects all the rights of’ free thought and re- 
search. It discards dogma of whatever kind, and uses the methods of 
free inquiry, and grants freedom of discussion! It thus loves freedom; 
it declares itself the enemy of all dictatorship, oppression, and fanatic- 


ism. It sees itself developing only within the framework of demo- 
cratic institutions. 


Teaching Methods 
Essentially anti-dogmatic, general instructions about it advocate 
methods which begin with actual cases and personal experiences. In 
the lower forms of our secondary schools the teaching is done in the 
following way: “ The teacher should endeavour to reach a level suit- 
able to pre-adolescents. Lessons should be based on concrete facts 
which the pupils can understand easily and whose moral meaning they 
_ themselves can discover. The elements of the study should be drawn 
ao pe pmudhi as possible, the life of the pupils within the school as 


pass from the particu] i 

is lived to that which is thought.” el featinira th 
In the lower forms, 

of philosophical and 


` n grasping th s 
One directive, nevertheless, helps t & theoretica] conceptions 
that of discovering and appreciating ae all those of goodwill. It is 


received general approval”. Moresver a ons and rules that have 


teachef’s rule”, it must not be confused “ te eee must be the 
scepticism”. For this essentially practical i 
aim to awaken in youth “ the enthusias 
In the higher forms, for 


ual curiosity of 
heoretical questions 
e door is thus open 
Ctions are very dis- 
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themselves with recorhmending an ‘ objectivity’ which they carefully 
do not define, and which can easily be confused with the neutralité of 
which I spoke. In factas can be guessed, the depth of the study de- 
pends here more than anything else on the personality of the teacher, 
on his tact, and on the intellectual level and legitimate demands of the 
pupils. . 

On the whole the directives given are, nevertheless, flexible enough 
to allow the study to range widely and as freely and as generously as 
possible. For it is advisable “to guide the young people in their future 
approach towards the ideas which they will receive from their con- 
tact not only with real life but also with great thinkers”. From this 
point of view their recognition of the relative character of the ethical 
problem and their negatory attitude to all depreciating and intransigent 
dogmatisms, yet their affirmation rendering possible hope, faith, and 
enthusiasm, is particularly significant. % In this teaching the teacher 
will frequently find the opportunity of bringing up the question of the 
evolution of human consciousness and how it differentiates itself in 
time and space, and how it tends more towards perfection. 


The Syllabus f s 
The value of these principles and directives can be seen in the light 
of the syllabus, the main substance of which is given below. 


(1) Classe de Sixiè. ils of about 12): re 
(A) Blanes Beet life through unselfishness and goodness. (apFilial 
and brotherly love. Respect for parents, masters, and servants; te 
regard, amiability, friendliness, goodness, good will, generosity, Lean 
Ness, charity, philanthropy. The forgiving of offences. pei s. R 
courage, heroism, (b) Friendship and self-control. (c) Renee or ds 
people’s property. (d) Kindness to animals. (e) Respect for t e co; 2 
inheritance of the nation: natural or artistic eee heb ae commo 
propert i ublic buildings, remains of the ; i 

(B) Good E e tela Regular attendance at school; ponai y 
The amending of bad behaviour and language; a good hand; E ee . 
Conduct at school, at home; in the street, in public places, when visiting, 
when on travel. 

(C) The keeping and improving of heal 
exercise, resting, and having leisure time. 

(2) Classe de Cinquième (pupils of 13) : 

(A) Character formation: the meaning ©: 
of self-control, of patience and perseve 
aood, exaggeration, omission, calumny, 

ulness) : politeness. 3 

(B) Menuai Byee Selecting relations, reading-matter, shows. The need 
for healthy pastimes; outdoor life and manual work. Ñ ; 

(C) Acquiring a good method of working: paying attention, observation, 
memory, thinking. ' a 

(D) Going: over henou of hygiene taught in the sixième, Alcoholism, 
the harmfulness of tobacco and the excessive use of coffee. Temperance, 


th: hygiene, cleanliness, physical 


f orderliness, of foresight, of thrift, 
rance, of sincerity (compare false- 
slander); modesty (compare boast- 
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(3) Classe de Quatrième: 


z A i . the 
cessity and dignity. Reciprocal obligations betw een t 
ee an tke Sct Professional dut’es, ' Professional orientation 
ial insurance. 
ite spent for human life. Respect for other people's a fees 
(compare plagiarism, abuse of confidence placed in one, swin! A 
Undertakings, contracts, oaths, Respect for other people’s reputa 
Respect for other people's opinions, Tolerance, iis 
(C) Good citizenship: (a) the rights of the citizen: value of a democra al 
and parliamentary government: the Belgian Constitution and its princip: 
undertakings; (b) the duties of the citizen: obedience to laws, military 


training, the paying of taxes, to act as witness at court, the electorate. 
(D) Patriotism, The expressio; 


3 ' 
n of national solidarity for protecting one’s 
country, its honour and patrimony (parochialism, chauvinism, imperialism, 
racialism), 


The understanding of other nations and the meaning of world solidarity- 
(4) Classe de Troisième: S 
(A) The progress of civilization in the following fields from the ethical point 
of view : 
Religion: the ethical contribution of great religions, 
Law: retaliation, reprisals, ordeals, Roman law, Code Napoléon, Guaran- 
tees of social relations, The rights of Man, international law, War and 
peace. The UN and UNESCO, 
Science; Main stages in scientific thought (Greece, Renaissance, the nine- 
teenth century), The» scientific mind: the search for truth through 
observation, experimentation, and reasoning. The meaning and ways of 
J objectivity, 
(5) The progress of individual culture: (a) basic behaviour (instincts, auto- 
pa) Specific behaviour : imitation, credulity, suggestion, and 
(C) Superior behaviour ; 


(a) the ideal E TA judg- 
sment); (b) the ideal of test ieea of truth (through thinking and ju 


utiful (through artistic t the idea 
of the good (through the development of ethical Se pie 
(D) The human state, Its improvement Slavery, 
laws. Techniq: f 


serfdom, the salaries, social 
Woman and the child. 


(B) Social questions. Respect for the 


Re Tinia collec- 
tively, Lawful ambition (unscrupulous ambition individually or 


i nflicts 
of duty. The duties of peoples Possessing colonies per ierance. Co 
(C) A survey of principal ethical doctrines - g 


‘eminism, 
Plato, Aristotle), Stoicism. Epic 
Humanism, 


(6) Classe de Première: 


(A) Family ethics, Engagement. The 


pre-marital certificat jage: Pre 

i i j i rriage : 
paration for marriage; conjugal duties; child e. Marriag 
divorce; eugenics. 


ren and their upbringing 
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(B) Ethical sanctions? Natural sanctions, sanctions through public opinion, 
legal or judicial sanctions (law, courts, jurisprudence). 

(C) Survey of principal ethical doctrines : Rationalism; the ethics of feeling; 
romanticism and its’ branches. Ethics of the categorical imperative. 
Utilitarianism. Positivism; determinism; the ethics of*sociology. Evolu- 
tionism and the ethics of progress. 


The Extent of the Teaching 

As can be seen, such a syllabus is full of possibilities. But it should 
be mentioned right away that it is provided—through official instruc- 
tion—for a very small minority of pupils. All the others, that is to 
say, those who study religion in State schools, and all pupils in de- 
nominational schools, amounting to nearly 80 per cent of our chil- 
dren, receive only dogmatic religious instruction. 

Despite these important restrictions, the course of secular ethics 
taught in our secondary schools provides an interesting example for 
those who might wish to establish one themselves. Through en- 
lightened and broad inquiry, through a flexible and wide basis, the 
choices that men must make to be free and aware of their value and 
responsibility are made clear. 


ay could not conclude more suitably t r D 
-G. Hennuy: “ The role of the teacher is not to‘have his own theories 


accepted—however scientific or well-grounded in reality they may be 

—but to encourage them [the pupils] to be logical and coherent m their 

po postulates and principles. His pupils will thus be trained for a 
ealthy and indispensable criticism of knowledge.” 


ARNOULD CLAUSSE. 


han with some lines from 
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The National Institute of Industrial Psychology 


- Although the Institute carries out no 
therapeutic work, a Proportion of 


e SO as a not unimportant part 
of adjustment to life which is, after all, the pri 
adolescence., 


The procedures used by the Insti i 


as reliable as possible, about the mental, Physical, and social attributes 
of the candidate—Oldfield’s ‘ Homunculus”; 


S » in fact; thirdly, the match- 
ing of the picture thus formed against a Series of general occupational 


find the one of Closest fit; and lastly, the giving 
of specific and directly applicable advice about Particular jobs within 
the selected general group, about Methods of Preparation for entry, 
and about targets to be aimed at. The task of the 


Institute’s advisers, 
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unlike that of the officers of the Youth Employment Service, stops 
short before the point of placing in employment. 


The Co-operative Nature of the Task å 
The adviser would, of course, be lost if he failed to address himself 
with system to his formidable task. The co-operation of the candidate 
himself, of his parents, and if possible of his school, is essential. Voca- 
tional guidance cannot be a single act; it is, rather, a co-operative pro- 
cess. Evidence about the candidate can be secured through a number 
of agencies, by a number of methods, from a number of sources. The 
amount of help which the parents and the school can give may, of 
course, be very great indeed. With the agreement of the parents, the 
school is invited to furnish, direct to the Institute, a short report indi- 
cating the attitudes and achievements of the child in the form-room, 
in the laboratories and workshops, on the playing-fields, and in the life 
of the school generally. Some few of the Institute’s cases are referred 
by psychiatrists. i 
_ A great deal of importance is attached to the ‘ background ’ informa- 
tion which is supplied in this way by parents, by schools, and, in the 
appropriate cases, by psychiatrists. The adviser’s principal task, per- 
haps, is to collate and evaluate the evidence. He will want to know 
Something of his subject’s physical qualities, in so far as they have, or 
may have, occupational significance. The significance of any par- 
ticular defect or advantage will, of course, vary with the circumstances 
and demands of a particular occupation. To take an example at ran- 
dom; good colour vision is crucial for one or two occupations, and 
quite unimportant for others. Standards of appearance, address, and 
Speech must be evaluated: so must the subject’s attainments and ex- 
perience so far; his school history and, if he has any, his Service 
record and his work history. In order to evaluate achievements, too, 
something must be known of the subject’s circumstances; of the 
Opportunities he has enjoyed and of the difficulties with which he has 
had to contend, of his domestic and social background, and so on. 
Beyond physique, attainments, and circumstances, however, lis even 
wider and more fundamental questions. What is the level and pattern 
of the candidate’s abilities? What conclusions can be drawn from the 
Nature, quality, and range of his interests? And what, perhaps above 
all, can be determined about his qualities of disposition? 


Theoretical Considerations 

The adviser’s approach to these questions must, of course, be prag- 
matic in the sense that he is interested primarily in practical conse- 
quences. Nevertheless, he must have some background of theory, 
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» Without Participation, by the advisers in Saaran 
intellectual and social skills an 


€ general record so far, 
by the comments of the 
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Ne adviser wil} usually enable him Ms 
nything in the Nature of a clinica 


he training and Experience o 
do this without the need for a 
approach. 


Practical Procedures 


a little with individual circumstances 

such as age (some 30 per cent of all t ose Seeking advice are over 2! 

years of ‘age, and cases 50 years old and upwar. are not unknown); 

e Most usual Procedure however, i” 

volves the attendance of the candidate at the nstitute on two separate 
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—he is given a standard battery of cognitive tests, together with the 
two previously mentioned personality tests. He also completes an 
interest questionnaire*whjch forms the basis for part of the later inter- 
views, and he will take part in the group discussion. Whilst the 
candidate is being tested, his parents are seen by the adviser. The 
Institute prefers parents to accompany the candidate on this occasion. 

The second attendance is, as a rule, for half a day, during which the 
Proceedings are wholly individual. The candidate is interviewed in 
full by the adviser in charge of the case; this interview may last up to 
two hours or so. He is seen, also, by a second adviser, though for a 
shorter period—usually about half an hour. The advantages of this 
Second interview are found, in practice, to be very considerable: the 
Second opinion, especially on the dispositional qualities of the candi- 
date, helps the adviser to formulate his assessment. During the second 
attendance, too, at least one individual test is administered, and some- 
times two or more. Where possible the parents are now seen again; 
and there is a third or orientation interview, during which the voca- 
tional possibilities which have by this time begun to form in the 
adviser’s mind are discussed informally with the candidate, so that his 
reactions to them can be secured before the final formulation of advice. 

By now the adviser, as has been said, will have a formidable mass 
of evidence about the course of develeyiment and present state of his 
subject’s abilities and disposition. He will probably have read a com- 
plete series of his subject’s school reports, together, if possible, with 
a special ad hoc report secured, with the parents’ permission, direct 
from the school. He will have the parents’ opinions. He will have the 
results of a considerable number of objective tests, as well as of the 
two personality tests. He will have the information and impressions 
of the interview, and he will have the benefit of a colleague's opinions. 
His task now is to systematize and assimilate all this into a working 
model, so that he can say with confidence of his subject, “ I can see 
him doing well (or badly, as the case may be), in such-and-such a set of 
occupational circumstances.” 

It is, of course, in his knowledge of occupational sets of circum- 
stances that a large part of the adviser's equipment for his task consists. 
Some, indeed much, of this can be secured from printed sources; from 
the various careers compilations, from the valuable series produced by 
the Ministry of Labour, from monographs about particular occupa- 
tions, and so on. Given the expenditure of a little money and a good 
deal of time and care, it is not difficult to build up a file of occupational 
information from which such factional points as entry qualifications, 
necessary courses of study, examination standards, and so on can be 
ascertained. This, however, is useful only when the adviser has 
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to supplement the faniily income. In point of fact this was not alto- 
gether essential; Eric was an only child, there was a pension from the 
father’s employer, arid the mother was able without difficulty to go 
back to the work she had done before and for some time after her 
marriage. 

Eric had taken the School Certificate examination immediately 
before leaving school. His results were not very impressive, but they 
had undoubtedly been affected by the emotional turmoil associated 
with his father’s illness and death. The school authorities were of the 
opinion that he would, in normal circumstances, have had no difficulty 
in coping with an advanced school course, though they expressed 
reservations as to his powers of dealing with degree work. 

On leaving school, Eric had secured a job as a junior clerk in a 
nationalized undertaking. After about eighteen months’ employment 
he sought vocational guidance, at the suggestion of his mother. In 
the preliminary interview, she told the adviser that she was sure that 
Eric was intensely unhappy; never particularly active socially, he had 
now withdrawn almost entirely from personal contacts outside his 
work and home, spending most of his time in rather aimless reading. 
He seemed, also, to dread returning to work after week-ends and holi- 
days, and was beginning to neglect his appearance. 

The boy co-operated readily in the testing and interviewing proce- 
dures, appearing to experience a sense of relief at being able to talk 
with someone not emotionally concerned about his troubles. He was 
suffering from an ambivalent feeling, first that he was not doing 
enough for his mother, to whom he was deeply attached, and second 
that he had been deprived of opportunity for advanced education. 
Both stresses are understandable, of course, but both were a little 
irrational. 

The cognitive tests suggested that he was a person of better than 
average basic intelligence, but that the balance as between the 
practical and bookish groups of ability was strongly in favour of the 
latter. He had quite marked facility in the use of figures and—to a 
slightly lesser extent—of words. His score, both for speed ana for 
accuracy, in a clerical checking task was very high. It emerged from 
the interview that his dislike of his existing job was based- partly on 
his lack of sympathy with the particular people with whom he had to 
work and partly with the fear that, in accordance with the arrange- 
ments of the organization, he would shortly be transferred to the 
provinces where he would be away from his mother. The transfer, he 
felt, would mean that since he would have to pay for lodgings and so 
on, he would be able to make still less contribution to the family 
finances. It was clear, too, that the nature of the work he was doing 
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Vocational Guidance for School Pupils : United Kingdom* 
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governing class had to expand and be re-orientated to meet the 
changed conditions. In the growth of the Civil Service and the advent 
of the managerial revolution the middle classes became aware of 
opportunities for their sòns elsewhere than in the family business or 
the recognized professions. The emancipation and higher education 
of women added the problem of careers for their daughters. The boys 
and girls of humbler class, qualifying for social advancement through 
secondary education, had little or no family tradition of professional 
or administrative occupation. 

But in the majority of secondary schools, and for a great part of the 
growing secondary school population, social habit if not economic 
necessity determined a leaving-age of, 16 or even earlier. Consequently 
it was in the great industrial centres, with their numerous large 
secondary schools, that the head masters were most acutely con- 
fronted with the problem of careers for their pupils, and at the same 
time were able to take appropriate action. They were always con- 
cerned to retain pupils longer at school, especially the abler, and to 
this end they had not only to convince parents of the advantages of a 
longer education, but to afford them some assurance that at the end of 
it their sons and daughters would find their way into a satisfactory job. 

So in 1918, as a result of a resolution of the London Division of the 
Association of Headmasters, and in co-operation with the Ministry of 
Labour, the Headmasters Employment Committee was set up “to 
assist in finding employment for the older school-leaver and to give 
advice on further training”. The head mistresses followed suit and 
both associations established employment bureaux staffed by officers 
of the Ministry of Labour but under close surveillance of the heads. 
These bureaux served the secondary schools in London and the Home 
Counties, and co-operated elsewhere with the Regional Officers of the 
Ministry in placing or advising a limited number of older pupils from 
farther afield. Other large industrial centres like Liverpool and Glas- 
gow made comparable arrangements. The central schools, or selective 
senior schools of the then elementary system, set up their own 
bureaux for boys and girls on similar lines in 1930. > ‘ 

Meanwhile the Public Schools had evolved a careers service suited 
to themselves. This came into prominence largely as a result of the 
work and influence of Mr. Stephen Foot at Eastbourne College, where 
he became the first Public School master to hold a recognized position. 
as careers master. The idea spread to other Public Schools and found 
added support in a suggestion in the 1927°Report of the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology (N.I.I.P.) that “in every school there 
should be one person whose recognized duties should include the voca- 
tional guidance of pupils”. The Public Schools’ Careers Association 
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was formed in 1931 for the benefit of pupils who left school at 18 or 
thereabouts. To meet the requests for information from a powa 
number of careers masters in grammar schools, the Association “ 
Assistant Masters appointed a Central Careers Committee to poo 
experience, collect information, and co-operate with the above-men- 
tioned employment bureaux. This committee published a pamphlet 
entitled The Careers Master, which had wide and repeated circulation. 

Although a school-based careers Service working with the heads 
bureaux was widely established in the higher schools by the early 
1930's, there was still no lack of evidence that 


o had left their schools 


= Labe ange A The ex 
changes were, in effect, juvenile sections of the Toca! employment 
exchanges of the Ministry of Labour for 
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had assumed permissivt powers under the Act. The Juvenile Employ- 
ment Officer (J.E.O.) was assisted in the exchange by a Juvenile 
Advisory Committee UAC) and in the bureau by a Juvenile Employ- 
ment Committee (J.E.C.). These committees were generally so con- 
stituted as to represent the authorities, the schools, the employers, 
organized labour, and the welfare organizations. The methods evolved 
and the experience gained carry over into the present Youth Employ- 
ment Service described below. 


Psychological Methods of Guidance 

One important aspect of the work both of the careers master and the 
J.E.0. is closely bound up with the activities of the National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology (N.1.I.P.) and a small number of groups carry- 
ing out similar research work in university departments. The N.LI.P. 
is the subject of another article. Hence the short space devoted to it 
here is quite disproportionate to the significance of its work and the 
influence it has exercised both on the school-based and on the official 
careers advisory systems. From its foundation in 1921 as a private 
association and the organization of its vocational department by Cyril 
Burt in 1923, a special field of its work was the application of psycho- 
logical methods to the problems of vocational guidance. At the 
instance of the then Industrial Fatigiie Research Board, Burt began 
systematic experiments among elementary school-leavers, the first 
accounts of which were published in 1926 in A Study in Vocational 
Guidance (H.M.S.O.). From 1927 onwards the N.I.1.P.’s monthly 
journal, The Human Factor, provided a continuous record of the insti- 
tute’s activities in this and other fields. An interesting survey of the 
use of psychological testing in secondary and other schools is recorded 
in the April and May issues of 1935. 

Vacation courses for teachers in methods of giving vocational. 
guidance and administering psychological tests were organized by the 
institute, the forerunners of the present sessional courses of lecture- 
discussions for careers teachers and Y.E.O.s. Apart from experimental 
work and a limited number of special arrangements with both public 
and private school authorities, the institute’s dealings with school 
pupils were on an individual basis. On the initiative of the school or 
of the parent, particular cases—including, naturally, the more per- 
plexing ones—were submitted to the vocational guidance expert. An 
important feature of the work was the follow-up of cases dealt with, 
the published records of which are convincing testimony to the value 
of the institute’s work. 


1 See Chapter 14, pp. 372-81. 
¥.B.E,—13 
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The Youth Employment Service 


The point of departure for a survey of the present position a ee 
1945 Report of a committee, appointed by Mr. Ernest Bevi A 
Minister of Labour, on juvenile employment (The Ince Report). eae 
was a logical corollary to the 1944 Education Act that had raise a 
school-leaving age (in 1947, from 14 to 1 a) and re-organized the Sta 
system of education as a continuous process in three stages, primary, 
secondary, and further, thus bringing about secondary education for 
all and foreshadowing a system of compulsory continuation schools 
or county colleges that in fact has not yet appeared. 

A main recommendation of the Ince Committee was one common 


employment service for leavers from all types of school; for hitherto, 
within the State system, in addition to the separate services for gram- 
mar and central schools, there were 


bodies responsible for findin 
capped, the blind, and the e 

Under the Employment a 
forth to be known as the 
organized. Eighty per cent of the local education authorities, includ- 
ing London and several 


: The N.LLP. courses for teachers 
and Y.E.O.s have already been mentioned. 


Executive (C.Y.E.E.) was the requir 
tained or other, particulars be suppli 
to leave school at the statutory leaving- 


e Ministry undertook to cor; 
u arate service under the heads 
committees, suitably reconstituted on a Wider basis including LEA 
representation, after which the L.E.A.s which had assumed powers 
should provide this special service for all Pupils up to 18 and beyond, 
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by co-operation among themselves on a regional basis. On January 
31st, 1952, with misgivings on the part of the grammar schools, the 
heads’ employment bureaux were wound up. The schdol-based and 
the official systems were now so closely interrelated that they could 
best develop henceforth only as an integrated service. 

The new service has already gone far to allay these misgivings. In 
its relation to the grammar schools it has taken over and extended the 
distinctive features of the old heads’ committees, which were : (1) the 
private interview with the candidate, and if desired with the parents, 
either at the bureau or at the school, an interview lasting generally 
half an hour and giving increasing weight to the advisory aspect before 
placement; (2) the follow-up, through inviting attendance at open 
evenings or through eliciting correspondence; (3) the specialist advisory 
service, with the check on firms with whom candidates are placed; (4) 
employment research, using personal contact with employers and pro- 
fessional bodies, and the dissemination of objective information 
through pamphlets supplemented by frequent bulletins; (5) the group 
conference of heads and careers masters with representatives of 
industry and the professions and specialists in vocational guidance; 
(6) access to the Minister with a view to adequate recognition of the 
heads’ point of view and the special problems ‘affecting older school- 
leavers; and (7) a clearing-house service for pupils from different areas. 

Where this public service is being worked well and is co-operating 
with a lively school-based service, the grammar schools have gained 
rather than lost by the change. It now remains, as many critical 


` observers point out, for the standards of service to the modern schools 


to be brought nearer to those upon which the grammar schools have 
insisted. Faced with the post-war birth-rate bulge now beginning to 
affect the secondary schools, the Y.E.S., with its establishment already 
heavily overworked, will have petformed something of a miracle if it 
manages to achieve this during the next decade. 

A promising augury, however, is the response of the modern school 
teachers to the situation. In 1950 the National Union of Teachers 
(N.U.T.) issued A Statement of Executive Policy on careers masters and 
mistresses in secondary schools and educational and vocational guid- 
ance. | The statement summarized the functions of the careers master 
and his place in the school economy in relation to the head and fellow 
members of the staff, the parents, and the Y.E.S. The emergence of 
such an office as a normal institution in the modern school has been 
encouraged by the L.E.A.s as well as by the teachers’ organizations, 
and an example of the quality of the work that is being done is demon- 


strated in a series of three articles in the July 1954 issues of the School- 
master. 
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ee Public Schools remained virtually unaffected by the 1948 aa 
However, in 1950 they re-organized their careers service by setting P 
the Public Schools Appointments Bureau (P.S.A.B.), with Mr. Hoe 
Lyon, previously Headmaster of Rugby, as its first director. a 
Bureau has a London and a northern office. An advisory council W 


A ; jes 
appointed comprised of twelve members of the Governing Bodi 
Association, twelve head 


masters, and eight co-opted representatives 
of industry and commerce. dent 

The P.S.A.B. serves the 18-year-old leaver from the indepen she 
schools and boys of similar age and qualification from certain of t 
grammar schools. “Irr 


z ; jalist 
its work it makes some use of the special 
Services of the Y.E.S., but remairis independent. 
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each representing an essential phase of what is nevertheless an integral 
rather than a discrete process. 


Getting to Know the Pupil ‘ 

The strength of the careers master’s position lies in his ability to 
know the boy in a way totally denied to the Y.E.O. It is possible, of 
course, for the latter to supplement his impressions gathered at a ten- 
minute interview with the confidential reports supplied by the school, 
and through consultation with the teacher and the parent or, in cer- 
tain cases, with the welfare worker. It is also possible that the boy’s 
response to a sympathetic stranger may reveal a facet of his per- 
sonality that has escaped the accustomed eye of teacher or parent; but 
when human relations in school and between home and school have 
been good, and where school has meant a place to be lived in, no 
significant trait is likely to have escaped notice, though some co- 
ordination of observation and record from various teachers may be 
needed to build up the whole picture. 

The adoption of some system of cumulative individual record is in- 
dispensable to the careers master. It may be held that the living wit- 
ness of a particular teacher who, perhaps as form master, has known 
the boy over a considerable period of his development, is of more 
yalue than an entry on a record card: But from time to time teachers 
change and forms are reconstituted. In any case, in many secondary 
schools specialist teaching arrangements for most subjects have made 
the position of form master little more than nominal. The careers 
master needs the record card and free access to its full and confidential 
information. 

He is usually a member of the staff whose teaching duties bring him 
into contact with pupils in their last years at school. He obviously 
must be a man with whom his colleagues are ready to discuss their 
pupils freely. His consultative work is greatly facilitated if the com- 
pilation of the pupil’s record has been carried out or co-ordinated by a 
particular teacher in each case. For this purpose the required con- 
tinuity of relationship is more satisfactorily achieved through the 
social organization rather than the teaching system of the school. 
Hence the value of a house system or some comparable arrar.gement 

A method that experience at Wandsworth School and elsewhere A 
found to work well is the arrangement of tutorial groups, each of some 
thirty pupils of all ages. The tutor cultivates an individual and per- 
sonal relationship with his boys: he is entrusted with their total well- 
being at school in their work, play, and social activities; he edits their 
reports, collates their records, knows their parents and home circum- 
stances, their hobbies and out-of-school interests, and in school life 
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somewhat indefinable dependabilit 
tributes most to character. 


391 
y or purposive persistence that con- 


Knowing the Field of Employment 


Left to his own resources the average seconda 
surprisingly ignorant of the world of work: 
opportunities even in his own father’s occupat 
the distance his father has travelled. 

Varying with the aims, Opportunities, and initi 
schools and types of course, the teaching may approach social, eco- 
nomic, and scientific studies with a relevance and a realism that affords 
the pupils knowledge of at least some parts of the field of useful 
occupations, Industry and commerce in an age of full employment 
and a shrunken birth-rate have encouraged instructional visits from 
the schools, if only with an eye to recruitment, at all levels. Among 
the more elaborate examples in the writer’s experience there is the 
‘Week in Industry ’ plan under which, during either term or vacation, 
a group of senior pupils studies an industrial concern or group under 
the surveillance of works staff, 

In these days careers information flows freely and from many 
sources. No one who takes trouble need remain. ignorant of the range 
and variety of careers open. There are a number of comprehensive 
careers encyclopaedias on the market, and a swelling spate of books, 
pamphlets, bulletins, and Magazine and newspaper articles on particu- 
lar careers from public and other disinterested sources, as well as a 


flood of recruiting pamphlets, illustrated booklets, and even a couple 
of careers journa 


ls, issuing from industrial and commercial concerns. 
The B.B.C. has its 


D.D. recurrent careers series both in its school broadcasts 
and in its Children’s Hour, 


. One of the biggest national daily news- 
papers has its careers section. The Times Supplement on “ Careers in 
Industry ” in March 1953 was a striking and most valuable publication. 
Careers fiction is a Special line with several publishing houses. There 
ve been more but for the closing down 

Central Office of Information (C.O.1.) in 

1952. Now, two Other film companies at least have entered the field. 
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obviously be better made by the careers master in the school than by 
the Y.E.O., and it is an indispensable part of his function to keep him- 
self well informed or: this head. 

It is difficult to discexn the point at which information passes into 
guidance. Selective distribution to individual pupils should be pre- 
ceded by some preparation of their background. The usual practice 
of the Y.E.O.s is to give a general talk to leavers some months before 
the individual interviews. Independently or in co-operation with the 
Y.E.S., many schools give a much fuller preparation than this. An 
interesting example, part curricular part vocational, comes from the 
Albury Modern School, Enfield, which carried through an ambitious 
project illustrating a century’s growth of local industries. This 
afforded pupils and their parents quite unusual knowledge of the local 
occupations which in practice 90 per cent of them expect to enter. 
For grammar school pupils in their fourth year (14-15), Wandsworth 
School plans a series of a dozen talk-discussions by invited experts 
covering on broad lines the main fields and follows this up with an 
experts’ panel for the parents. The Richard Cobden School, N.W.1, 
with the help of the St. Pancras Y.E. Committee, runs a series of 
advisory evenings for boys and their parents, with employers to 
answer questions. Many modern schools have, instituted a leavers’ 
course during the pupils’ last term, inaugurated and summed up by 
the Y.E.O. and with intermediate sessions devoted to talks and indus- 
trial visits. 

On the head of careers information we may broadly conclude that 
the careers master needs the resources available to him through the 
Y.E.S., and the Y.E.O. needs an informed and alert teacher in each 


poal to prepare the ground and mediate the information to the 
pupils. 


Vocational Choice X 


It is by now apparent that vocational guidance is a continuous pro- 
cess and not an episode towards the end of a pupil’s course. Itis best 
not obtruded at an arbitrary point upon a given group of pupils, but 
conveyed by suggestions to the individual as he becomes aware of his 
vocational potentialities and opportunities. Hence the necessarily 
systematic arrangements of the Y.E.S. call for much preliminary and 
supplementary work on a personal and individual basis in the schools 

For the careers adviser to attempt more than guidance would be to 
take upon himself too great a responsibility. With the more intelli- 
gent pupil the choice should be a personal one: with the less intelli- 
gent or less mature, the parent rather than the careers adviser should 
assume the final responsibility. But the adviser’s acceptance of this 

Y.B.E.—13* j 
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Careers master of non-co-operation and the careers master accuses the 
Y.E.O. of empire-building, there need be no insurmountable obstacle 
to the adjustment of their respective roles. > 

6 


Conclusion 


In education we are aware of the continually unresolyed tension 
between the needs of the individual and the needs of society. This has 
its counterpart in vocational guidance. The maintenance of our 


national standard of living depends upon developing and deploying to 
best advantage our human resources. So far as both the educative and 


Logically the youth employment service might be regarded a 
of the youth service, for which the education % a 
and taken over responsibility, and in fact one L.E.A. has taken this 


Fisher Act of 1918, thus anticipating by a generation the as yet un- 
fulfilled plans for county colleges in the Education Act of 1944. At 
Rugby the Principal of the College of Technology and Art doubles the 
role of Y.E.O. That js to say, the Y.E.O. is inside the county college. A 


: of school-based careers adviser and 
Siero Y.E.O. gives a service that is proving acceptable to 
teacher, ee and employer, that is flexible enough to admit much 
voluntary effort on the Part of schools and community interests, and 


that therefore achieves more than its economically modest establish“ 
ment might warrant, 
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careers master of non-to-operation and the careers master accuses the 
Y.E.O. of empire-building, there need be no insurmountable obstacle 
to the adjustment of their respective roles, a 


Conclusion 
In education we are aware of the continually unresolved tension 


Logically the youth employment service might be regarded as part 
of the youth service, for which the education system has recognized 
and taken over responsibility, and in fact one L.E.A. has taken this 
logical line. But youth employment is so Vitally bound up With Fur- 


locality-based Y.E.9 


Race PTE and employer, that is flexible enough to admit much 
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part of the young person that this experience is an effective guidance 
experience in that it gives a broader view of the world of work than 
would otherwise be obtained. 

A few secondary schools and colleges maintain placement bureaux 
to assist the young person who needs an income to find a job, but for 
the most part no effort is made to make the assignment With the idea of 
helping the individual to have a better basis for selecting his occupa- 
tion. Itis rare to find a school or college that seeks to Capitalize upon 
the out-of-school informal work experiences of young people in 


programme of the school. 
A very fruitful area of activity for guidance personnel would be to 
take a direct and active interest in the development of an effective 


part-time basis, 
If every young person who is holding an after-school job were aware 
of the interest of the school and the employer in helping him to make 


a satisfactory choice of a career, then he would get far more from his 
experience than is now the case. 
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accept his responsibilities for the proper use of his time, respect for 
others, and pride in doing a good job. R , 

A specific case of a young lady in a mid-western high school illus- 
trates a number of aspects of guidance that took place when the school 
and industry co-operated in helping her make decisions that would 
be suitable to her. We shall call her Mary. 

Mary had reached her junior year in high school. She was unsettled 
about her future—in fact, she was unwilling even to discuss her plans 
with anyone. She had been a constant source of worry for the guid- 
ance office not only because she was frequently a truant but also 
because she was failing in her courses. She was attractive, intelligent, 
and self-possessed. She had informed her parents and the school coun- 
sellor that she was leaving school as soon as she reached her seventeenth 
birthday, since that was the age when she could legally withdraw. 

As a last resort the counsellor asked her if she would rather be 
working than going to school. Mary replied that she certainly would. 
In fact, it turned out that the failure to have money like her associates 
was one of the chief causes of her difficulties. The counsellor told 
her that she would not be able to get her a full-time job, but if she 
was willing to go to school regularly in the mornings she could take 
one of the work-experience jobs the school had in the afternoons. 
She could make about $20 a week or more if she wished to work 
Saturdays. Mary asked what kind of work it was and was informed 
that the school would try to find her a job ina department store. “She 
was not very enthusiastic about store work, but agreed to try it. 

The department store where Mary was placed had a personnel 
director who took her job seriously. She acted on the premise that 
her job was not to hire and fire, but rather to discover the potentialities 
of people and then capitalize on them for the benefit of the individual 
and the employer. After Mary had spent about a week behind the 


counter, the department head of the section in which Mary worked 
reported to the personnel director that the girl was impossible. She 


was discourteous to customers, she did not get along with the other 
girls in the section, and she was frequently late and away from her 
station. The personnel director called the school co-ordinator of the 
work-experience programme and asked her to come down for an 
interview about Mary, f 

After some discussion about her problem, they called Mary in for 
a talk. They told Mary that apparently she was not suited to the work 
of selling goods and to working with others, but that they would like 
to see if there was something in this large store that she would like to 
do. They proposed to Mary that she spend the next three days just 
walking through the store. ` She was to be free to talk to whomever 
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the telephone and asked her to come 
up to his office. When the pe i 
Mary and the department head 
But, on the contrary, the depart 


The sketch was di 
about her strokes, The detail 
sion was striking, By its side, 


d something that she her- 

-< No one had told her to be an artist, No one 

had told her that she Ought to do this or that. Shehad made a remark- 

able discovery, too—that it 

discovered for 

do not have—the ability to cre 
Mary turned to the personn 

possible for her to redeem he 

Assured that she might do so 

even though it was late, 


el directory and askeq her if it would be 
rself by Working in 


the art department. 
» She asked if she might return to school, 
to see if she co’ nd the work-experience 
co-ordinator and her coun them the 800d news 
Mary finished her juni r pent the senior eee carrying 
four subjects in the morning and worki every afternoon and on 
Saturday in the art department of the store, er truancy ceased 
entirely. Her school marks put her oa the honour roll bee last 
semester of the junior year and throughout senior year Mary and 
her parents were most grateful that the s nd in dustry hadiconts 
bined their talents and Opportunities in helping to guide her into a 
satisfying career, 
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Upon the completion of Mary’s high school work the store that 
helped her discover „herself gave her a full-year scholarship with all 
expenses paid to attend one of the famous schools of fashion design. 
She is now one of the top designers in her field. 


Co-operative guidance efforts of the school 


and industry were 
successful in Mary’s case. And it must be remembered that Mary’s 


case is typical of literally thousands of young people who are being 


helped through organized, supervised, co-ordinated, work-experience 
programmes, 


incentive to stay on the job. The 
to be permitted to remain on the 
concerned that his employee gets 
incentive to the young person t 
the job. 


Advisory Committees Aid in Industrial Guidance. 


Some of the most effective guidance work done by industry for 
young people about to embark on their occupational life is done 
through advisory committees. These committees, made up of repre- 
sentatives of labour and industry, were originally designed 


: to provide 
the school with direct assistance in the development of curriculum 
content and evaluation of teaching in the industrial fields. Many com- 
munities still limit the 


advisory committee activities to this aspect of 
wever, have concerned themselves with recruit- 
ment of young men and women for industrial positions. The shor 
of industrial help has given impetus to this aspect of guidance. 

how a surplus of labour for a considerable period of time will affect 
the future work of these committees is uncertain. But if the schools 
are doing the job they should do in educating industry and labour to 
their responsibilities for helping young people to become adjusted to 
occupational life, then we can be sure that the advisory committee 
plan will continue to be an effective force in industrial guidan'-s, 

The inclusion of business men and industrialists in a guidance pro- 
gramme is Not new. Various service organizations such as luncheon 
clubs, welfare organizations, and trade associations and organizations 
have long been involved to some degree in industrial guidance, Mem- 
bers of these or: ganizations have frequently participated in car, 


g eer da 
at high schools and colleges, where they have brought to the attento 


education. Others, ho 


tage 
Just 
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But if in addition i 
the counselling office of joa 
active, intelligent person 


. > for a 
al experience, then We can hope fo 
greater extension 
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Operative efforts of Schools and industry 
in industrial guidance, he 
Industry is Spending billions each year in industrial research. T 

forward-looking industrialis 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


Guidance tvithin Industry in Hollend 


THERE were several reasons for Holland’s changed economic position 
in the world after the war. The country was reduced to poverty, 
quite apart from the heavy loss of capital in Indonesia. Raw materials 
were rather scarce. Through the mechanization and specialization of 
agriculture, fewer people were needed to cultivate the land. Yet the 
country was the most densely populated in Europe. In addition, the 
rate of increase in population was greater in Holland than in any other 
European country. 

Industry was faced with the task of finding jobs for a m 
number of people, whilst investment was at a minimum. 
portant contribution had to be made towards the re 
balance of payments. For this reason, the Governm 
employers laid stress on accelerated industrializ 
high demands were made upon those peopl 
industry who have had to resolve th 
problems. The skilled 1 
a highly finished produ 
ones. 

About 40 per cent of th 
within Dutch industry, 
investment and supplies 4 
five per cent of the nec 
Industry had developed sì 
Netherlands, which tradi 
commerce. At first indu 


aximum 
An im- 
-establishing of a 
ent as well as the 
ation. On the whole, 
e inside and outside 
€ great number of associated 
abourers, for example, were required to deliver 


ct, capable of competing with the best foreign 


e professional population is now working 
It calls on about 36 per cent of national 
oO per cent of the national revenue. Sixty- 
essary raw materials have to be imported. 
owly, due to the historical development of the 
tionally received a great deal of revenue from 
stry served mainly to meet its own needs and 
to give work to the rapidly increasing population. It is now therefore 
very mixed, the small industries preponderate. Whilst industries with 
two hundred and more workmen are few, they take 40 per cent of the 
total number of labourers, However, since the Second World War 
the situation has changed and export has won an important pc-“tion, 


The Training Problem 

The task of guidin 
the training of the 
trained have to be 
which are not ye 


8 a sufficient number of trainees into industry and 
m are two very large problems. Those who are 
Prepared for a task, the scope and significance of 
t very clear. Due to movements in the lahour 
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market, accelerated schooling and re-schooling are necessary. ee 
more, this complex of problems has to be viewed against the = i 
ground of a_steady evolution in Dutch social relations. This is 
opened Holland’s eyes to the human aspect of the production proces 
and has shown more than ever that the tra 
signifies more than merel 
of knowledge. 
We shall try to explain the search for solutions to the difficulties 
connected with these problems; where people think they have suc- 
ich plans they have for the 
future and which wishes remain unfulfilled. It is noticeable that the 


Every fluctuation in foreign affairs is still 


ining of young workmen 
y the practice of skills and the imparting 


© Not speak only about th 
and human relations, 


as slightly improved the situation. But We 


tage where che ratio of future administrative 
perSonnel is entirely satisfactory. ; 
ere are several ways of becoming a skilled labourer. Ordinarily» 
the elementary school 


; (6⁄2-121 years) a boy attends an element 
IY, technical school (Ambachtsschool). These elementary technica 


after 


_ 58,100. Number of pupils in training for the apprent! 
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schools! are divided into sections, according to the different trades 
for which training is pqssible. The training takes two years. What 
principles govern this elementary technical education? In the first 
place the demands madg¢ on it by the profession. It is necessary to 
know and understand certain things—taught efficiently—in order to 
practise a profession with success. The demands made upon a certain 
trade change on account of the actual needs and problems as well as 
the technical evolution. 

Thus it is very easy to understand that the training of an efficient 
workman is impossible in a school. Now we understand this better 
than formerly. The training of the future skilled labourer has 
changed into the training of a young man or young girl to become 
someone who has at his or her command the first principles of the job, 
but who is, at the same time, sensitive to social problems and team- 
work and comprehends organizing problems. The latter is absolutely 
necessary, because in the near future the labour organizations will 
occupy an important place both in the production and in the con- 
sumption processes. 

The two-year programme of the elementary technical school 
(Lagere Technische School) tries to blend theory and practice. There- 
fore it has discarded former training policies and has revised and 
reorganized the whole curriculum since the war. This was done after 
a period of experimentation, and many schools took part in them. 
The first need was to learn teamwork. As to the different subjects, 
permanent study periods have been arranged in which certain skills 
were acquired and circumscribed tasks executed. , 

A number of elementary technical schools start by way of trial with 
a so-called preparatory class. Here general skills within the several 


sections of _techniques are practised and taught. Next, theoretical 
instruction is given. 


The preparatory class is a novelty for Holland. Its purpose is 
threefold :— 


(1) Its general trainin. 
than the specific vocati 

(2) It enables the pu 
school. In this way i 
often come from man 
nical school. 

(3) It enables selections 
creases the number of fai 


g character is more attuned to the age of the pupil 
onal training. a 

pil to revise what he has learned in the elementary 
t renders uniform the knowledge of the pupils, who 
y different schools to one particular elemeñtary tech- 


to be made in the choice of a profession and so de- 
lures in yocational training. 


' Number of elementary technical schools in 1953, 187. Number of pupils, 


ice system (1953), 25, 
See The Netherlands Central Bureau of Statistics. )» 25,795. 
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ce more confirmed. 
class’ (kopklas) is formed for the b 


courses have to be highly skilled la 
Possess a good eye for 
‘mastership ’, They 
on examination. 


Moreover, they have to 
Pedagogical side of their 
nment diplomas granted 


Successfully passed through the elementary 
technical school, there ities, They are not yet 
y a thorough Preliminary train- 
i i For that purpose, 


ucts are destined for duties 
» Constructors, industrial i 


apprenticeship takes 
and practice, 


Kes one think of premature 
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» by labour organizations, 
ies. The demands and programme of the apprentice 
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Some industry 
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problem is solved by part-time education, usually given in evening 
elementary technical a 
It is generally thought that the pupils follow 

training later than nowadays is usual. 28s 
the pupil, in the first place, a more advanced generalctraining. There 
are reasons for this. In the first place, the early commencement of 
the technical vocational training decreases the pupils’ education very 
much. A dangerous situation is feared on behalf of young workmen 
(14-18 years) who have-to adapt themselves to an industrial society 
of adults without having at their disposal the means necessary for 
this adaptation. Nowadays, more general education js required to 
become a good skilled labourer, as well as for becoming a member of 
society. To achieve this, admission to the elementary technical school 


should be deferred until 16 years of age instead of the present age-limit 
of 12 years 8 months, 


The best way to pass this extra time is still 
general preparation for social life should be s 
technical school may not be required to turn out qualified, skilled 
labourers. Industrial life itself ought not to gi 
to the young workmen already working in the industry. 

Not all technical trades can either be taught or be prepared for 
within school. These are, as a matter of courte, completely based 
upon the training in industrial life. Supplementary Part-time educa- 
tion will also have to be given to pupils in these trades. Of late much 
attention has been paid to the training of girls working in industries. 
In the confection industry an apprentice system for girls already exists 
and preparations are being made to found an apprentice system in the 


laundries. The Supplementary education is given in 
economy day schools (Huishoudscholen). 
and domestic knowledge ; 


with their future task i 
for the general part-tj 


a technical vocational 
It is thought necessary to give 


Part from those mentioned above, of becomin 

r of jobs the future workman 
can become an apprentice immediately after leaving the element: 
school. He misses the preliminary course. There exist? a general 
desire to encourage attendance at the elementary technica] school. 
All elementary technical schools are private; not one of them is 
the property of the Governntent, They-are governed by Founda- 
tions, which have Complete power of control and direction, The 
schools are 100 per 


ae ; Cent subsidized through the authorities (70 per 
cent of it is paid for by the Government and 30 per cent by the 
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ry education (Uitgebreiq Lager Onder- 


regulations as for the ary technical sch 
ry technica] Schools 


- (In 1953 there were twenty secondary 
technical Schools, with 8,540 Pupils.) 
Since 19 


52 it is possible to enter the Schoo] of Engineering of Delft 
(Technische Hogeschool), With a Certificate from e Secondary tech- 
nical schoo] (engineer's training), hi € only institute for higher 
technica] education, ( I951 there Wer 5,415 Students.) But a 
fering is to be founded in Eindhoven, 

i eds, the Possibility exists in Holland 
Who are’ too old to attend 
ol or the apprentice tas 
i e so-called eee 
ation, which jg above all a practica 
Se, depending on 


the choice of trade, 
; - Persons ol 
receive a Compensation for the lack o 


» performance allowance, 
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Ustries so-called rapid schooling is intro, duced. The train- 
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qualified skilled labourer after this period, but the results are very 
satisfactory. This acctlerated schooling demands optimum condi- 
tions. The pupils have to be strictly selected; perfect equipment and 
an accurate analysed training programme are also requjred. 

A noyelty for Holland is the systematic training for trades which 
until lately were regarded as semi-skilled, particularly the training of 
dock labourers and mine labourers. After the war the Scheepvaart- 
vereniging Zuid (this isa union of employers of the port of Rotter- 
dam) took the initiative in training dock workers (this has to be seen 
against the background of a great number of social reforms). In the 
course of years general opinion has come to see dock labour as a 
‘trade’ in the classical meaning of the word—a trade with its own 
demands and responsibilities. The training of dock workers is of very 
great importance. This led to the foundation of a so-called ‘ Voca- 
tional School for Dock Labour’ (Havenvak-school), with its own pro- 
gramme, The training consists of three phases. The first phase is 
called basic training (age of admission 16 years). This training lasts 
for ten weeks, of which six weeks have to be spent in the general-cargo 
branch, three weeks in a mechanical industry, and one week in a 
grain industry. This phase includes one week's nightwork. Every 
week there is one day of theoretical-practical training on the training 
ship; the other days are passed ir the destined industries. 

The basic training is concentrated on the following :— 

(1) Development of professional skill; 

(2) Giving a general fundamental base; 
(3) Training in safe and correct working; 
(4) Learning to work as a team. 


Every training gang consists of twelve men. During every period 
of ten weeks, five gangs are trained at the same time. After the basic 
training the training of specialists follows, which lasts ten to twelve 
weeks. A person is trained to become a tallyman (to weigh, to tally 
and to measure) in the docks. During every period fifteen persons 
are trained, divided into five gangs of three men. The course is 
completed by a training of foremen (bazenopleiding). ‘The intention 
is to train capable supervisors for the dock labour. Collective work 
and discussions form part of the course. The future foreiaan has to 
be a qualified, skilled labourer. Besides this, understanding of social- 
pedagogical problems is required, as well as knowledge of the import- 
ance of port and dock labour én a wider scale. 

Not less radical than the foundation of the school for dock labour 
at Rotterdam was the creation immediately after the war of th 
mining school for the Dutch State Mines. It derived from the aa 
tion that mine workers also have to be prepared as a separate ade. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 
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The Development of a Naval Officer 


Great Britain * 


THE year 1955 is to see marked changes in the entry and training of 
Naval Cadets. Entry is to be restricted to 18-year-olds, and both the 
16-year and the 13-year entries have been abandoned. Training is to 
be more continuous and formally professional in character. At the 
other end of the seniority scale, changes in the appointments system 
for commanders and above have been announced, which should lead to 
more effective use of the talents and experience of these senior officers. 

Since the war, considerable additions to the information and guid- 
ance system have come into being. Comprehensive, readable, official 
pamphlets now tell inquirers what are the duties, responsibilities, and 
prospects of a Naval officer. Schools liaison officers from Naval estab- 
lishments are available in all parts of the country to give general in- 
formation or specific advice as the schools, whether State, public, or 
private schools, may request. Head masters and other educationists 
attend, some as members and others as visitors, all Cadet entry boards. 
The aim is, of course, partly to help procurement; but it is equally to 
help all potential candidates to make an informed decision whether to 
come forward, and also for which Branch or Branches—Executive, 
Engineering, or Supply and Secretariat—to opt. 

Allocation of Cadets to Branches has always, of necessity, been 
governed by the vacancies available. But individuals’ preferences have 
been followed as far as possible and it is safe to say that, within the 
limits of medical and other qualifications, a considerable majority of 
Cadets have obtained the Branch of their choice. The Executive 
Branch has most vacancies and is easily the most popular option, pre- 
sumably because it is the senior Branch, leads to command at sea, and 
alone provides the Naval members of the Board of Admiralty. The 
Engineering Branch seems to be the choice either of those who prefer 
it because of a feeling of special aptitude or of those who are keen to 
be Naval officers and accept an Engineering in default of an Executive 
vacancy. The Supply and Secretariat Branch has fewer vacancies than 
the two others and is not infrequently over-subscribed. It seems to be 
often chosen by youngsters with a vocation for a Naval life who are 
precluded from an Executive or Engineering vacancy (because they 


* This article is published by Permission of the Admiralty, but the opinions 
expressed in it are personal to the author, 
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wear glasses, or because they cannot or do not choose to take the 
physics paper, which is obligatory for Cade ertry to the two other 
Branches). Whatever their Branches, Cadets followed identical paths 
through the Britannia Royal Naval College at Dartmouth and the 


Training Ship, and were not finally differentiated until they became 
Midshipmen. 


Training Midshipmen 


Though it is in future to have a different role, the Britannia Royal 
Naval College has provided for the present generation of officers a 
combination of public school (under a head master) and Cadet training 
establishment (under a Captain and Naval staff). Even those who, 
entering at 18, stayed but a single term, pay tribute to the very con- 
siderable influence of the College as a foundation of Naval life. The 
Regular Navy is a comparatively small community; and the fact that 
its officers have all been through the same school, to which a number 
return for a tour of duty on the staff, has produced between officers 
even of diverse talents and temperaments a notable coherence and 
Personal understanding. A prominent feature in Dartmouth’s in- 
fluence has been the Term, and in later days the House, system. 
Attached to each House of fifty to sixty Cadets (in earlier days to each 


Term) at Dartmouth was a House Officer, a Lieutenant or Lieutenant 
Commander, who was in 


except for purely scholastic matters. 


Lower Deck. 


Then at the age of about I9 came a decisive stage in the young 
Officer’s development. Passing out of the Training Ship he put up his 
Midshipman’s patches and went to the Fleet for the first time. 
Midshipman, the official guide enjoins, is no longer a schoolboy, but 4 
responsible ship’s officer and must be treated as such. He is still in 
process cf development and will Periodical] i 
tors yet, but his course henceforth is design 
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a 
by being in daily contact with all of them, for putting his charges wise 
to the many important details of Service life. ; 

The Captain will choose one of his Officers, a Lieutenant or 
Lieutenant-Commander Whom he judges to be the most suitable, to be 
the Officer-in-Charge of Midshipmen. Universally known as the 
“ Snottie’s Nurse ”, he has the duty of supervising every aspect of the 
Midshipmen’s development as responsible officers. Under the Captain 
and Executive Officer, he> decides upon the programme of instruction 
and activities they are to undertake; he aims by example to set a high 
ideal of character and professional ability; he sees to fair play and 
encouragement for the backward; above all, he endeavours at all times 
to make the Midshipmen “ feel assured that they are part of the ship, 
necessary to her as officers.” 

The training of a Midshipman is essentially practical and personal. 
He will join in the ship's routines as laid down by the Executive 
Officer. As soon as possible he will be put in charge of one of the 
ship’s boats. He will spend a time in each of the main specialist 
departments, and be attached for shorter periods to key ratings. Most 
important will be his spells as Midshipman of the Watch, when every. 
thing relating to the immediate progress and activity of the ship is 
his concern. In his turn he will have the opportunity to act for a 
month or two as “ Doggy ” (ie. personal assistant) to the Captain, 
Commander, or First Lieutenant, and possibly on another occasion äs 
“Tanky ” (assistant to the Navigating Officer). He will gain experience 
of personnel duties by assisting one of the Divisional Officers (who is 
in immediate administrative charge of a group of men and sees to their 
discipline and welfare generally, including kit and quarters, records, 
advancement, personal problems. sports, and recreation). He will 
practise to improve his Powers of observation and expressi 


formally, the Midshipman’s social and physical education will be con. 
tinued. He will be expected by th 


almost 


traditional. As to exercise, it is laid down that “ this plays a most 


important part ”, 
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thoroughly encouraged ”. Finally, a Midsh’ pman has, for his age, a 
unique opportunity of seeing the world. So far'as possible, it is made 
easy for him to see places of interest in the hinterland of ports visited; 
and he is expected to comment on such excursions in his journal. 

The arrangements described in the foregoing paragraph apply to 
Executive Midshipmen. But most of the regime is common to all three 
Branches, with the exception that the Engineering and Supply Com- 
manders arrange for professional instruction and practice for the 
Midshipmen of their respective Branches. Engineering and Supply 
Midshipmen, however, leave the Fleet earlier than Executive Midship- 
men, to continue their professional training ashore. We shall not 
deal with their development furcher, merely noting that ranks are the 
same, career structure (including opportunities for specialization with- 
in a Branch) are, so far as possible, similar, and methods of reporting 
upon performance are in essence identical for all Branches. The 
Executive Midshipman stays sixteen months in the gunroom, unless 
he fails the Seamanship Examination which concludes this stage, when 
he is put back four months. 

On passing the Seamanship Examination and being recommended 
by his Commanding Officer, a Midshipman is granted the acting rank 
of Sub-Lieutenant and serves for three to four months in small ships 
(which may include submarines). Thereafter he goes for eight months 
*0 a General Course (including cultural as well as professional subjects) 
at the Royal Naval College at Greenwich, and then for nine months t° 
specialist schools for technical courses. An examination is held at the 
end of each of the nine technical courses, and on satisfactory comple’ 
tion of this part of his training an acting Sub-Lieutenant is confirme? 
1n rank and appointed to sea. The time he must serve before being 
promoted Lieutenant is calculated on a sliding scale which gives cre 
according to marks obtained in the technical courses and to a 165° 
extent for high marks obtained in the Cadet and Midshipman ran a 
A further condition of this promotion is that the Sub-Lieutenant $4 
have recejyed from his Captain a certificate of professional proficie?™ 
Stating that “he is competent to take charge of a watch at sea 2% fy 
Lieutenant and to perform efficiently the duties of that rank ”, and a 
that heʻis “ recommended as in all réspects fit for promotion ”. Th t 
is given after six months’ trial at sea; or if withheld, the Captain muy 
report the reason to Admiralty. 


a 
Selection and Promotion J 
With Watch-keeping and Promotion certificates attained, a O, 
promoted Lieutenant has graduated in his profession. He will be ab° 
22 or 23. Eight years later he will, in the normal course, be promot? 
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4 
Lieutenant-Commander. Thereafter promotion is by selection, and if an 
officer stays more thaiia gertain number of years in any rank he knows 


specialize in the three subjects of his choice, which are indicated in 
order of preference, 

Neither specialization nor the choice of general service brings any 
career advantage over the other. Both specialists (in Gunnery, Tor- 
pedo Anti-Submarine, Signal Communication, Navigation Direction, 
etc.) and general service Officers will have a considerable variety of 
appointments—afloat or ashore, in the Home Fleet or overseas; 
in training or Operational work, in a research and development estab- 
lishment or at Admiralty, in large ships or small. Aviators and 


as Lieutenants and [. 


sufficient sea time for Officers has*become increasingly difficult in the 


rmal length of an appointment is from eighteen 
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decisive factor. Both promotion and appojntments depend largely 
upon the system of reporting upon Officers’ work and potentialities, to 
which we must now give some attention. 

From the Cadet stage onwards, an office: is reported upon when 
leaving his ship or appointment, and when his commanding officer 
leaves. Further, when an officer is in one of the ‘ promotion zones 
promulgated from time to time by the Admiralty, he must be reported 
upon every six months, In addition, if an officer has come under 
adverse notice for any reason, he may be placed by the Adenine 
under quarterly report for a period. Whatever the officer's Branch an 


whatever the occasion for report, the same report form is used, the 
Form $206. 


The $206, though revised in 19 
adopted, after very careful consideration, j 


f ‘i z m 
more technically up-to-date instrument. It is used for all ranks fro 
Cadet to Commander, and 


tains and above, 


n 
The S206 identifies ‘the officer and asks whether his conduct has bee 


s $ jn sec- 
generally satisfactory or unsatisfactory. There follow five main $ 
-tions. Section I elicits the s 


unless the officer reported upora 
department, when his commanding officer T 
Section II requests a rating on a nine-P tive 
scale on each of five items: Prd fessional Ability, Administra he 
Leadership, Personal Qualities, Mental Qualities. Poron 
guidance of reporting officers, notes are provided which br eak yn is 
each of the five items into four components, each of which in “a 
described by a graphic rating scale comprising five grades. The gf?" 


er 
are marked 9, 8; 7, 6; 5; 4,3; and 2, x respectively : and the report e 
instructed to work back fro 


m thesé to the nine-point ratings a and 
fivè items. Section III is headed “ General Opinion of Officer ta 
should amplify Section II in such a way as to “ provide a jus 


accurate estimate of the o 
Possessed or lacked to a m 
marks should cover profic: 
Professional or specialist 
any work undertaken v 


+ ot {CS 
fficer’s qualifications, Any characterise ý 
arked degree should be remarked on- the 
iency in any work normally done by qin 
branch to which the officer belongs, 27 as 
oluntarily. Other relevant matters suc 
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ability at games or music, or the arts, social ability, and so on, should 
be mentioned where “pp.icable. Remarks on an officer's general physi- 
cal and mental endurahce should be included.” Section IV asks 
whether the officer is suitable for promotion to the ext higher rank 
(or, if he is not in the zone for promotion, whether he is lik 
early, ordinary, or late promotion, or to be not promotable). After the 
signature of the commanding officer responsible for the report there is 


judges fit, apply an “index error ' to assessments in Section II. The 
method of doing this is to amend the ratings (in red ink) so that the 
means of different reporters’ assessments are approximately equal. An 
adverse report need not be shown to the officer concerned, but the 

Way in which he 
falls short and of helping so far as Possible to remedy the defect. There 
is no practice of ‘ Open reporting ’ such as Some Services use, 


ment have sections for Planning and Statistics for Gene i 
for Air appointments. Small sub-sections of the latter two deal with 
appointments of individual officers at each level of r 
including Commanders, (Captains’ and Flag Officers’ a 
dealt with in the Office i 
by a Rear-Admiral who i 
mentioned further here.) NA2S1 is a 


Career experience of officers, alike in their general 
ir specialist asfects. It is laid down as a general rule 
i ect or decline an appointment, 

d well-understood practice by which Officers 
on leave call at Admiralty to inquire about their probable future 
Course and to make known their preferences. No undertaking js given 
by the appointing authority on these occasions, but experience has 
made it clear that Officers’ nd, when 


Preferences are carefully noted a 
practicable and reasonable, acted upon, 
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The other use of Form S206 is as the basis ol, decisions on promotion. 
The claims of all officers who are eligible for se.ective promotion are 
reviewed each half-year, but promotion is made as a general rule only 
from those who, are within the currently prescribed zones of seniority. 
These zones are reasonably broad, e.g. the top five years of the Cap- 
tains’ list for promotion to Rear-Admiral, and three to eight years as 
Lieutenant-Commander for promotion to Commander. $206’s for all 
his officers in the zones and any who, though above or below the zones, 
are considered specially worthy of immediate promotion are for- 
warded by each of the Commanders-in-Chief to Admiralty, together 
with lists showing (i) a general order of merit of officers recommendee 
for immediate promotion and (ii) the order of merit within each hal i 
yearly batch by seniority. Promotion decisions are taken by the Naya 
members of the Board of Admiralty, who have to take into acco 
both the merits of individuals and the need to provide a fairly eve! 
flow of officers to fill the higher ranks in the Service. 


Implicit Guidance 


Such, up to the present, has been the system of training, appointmen 
promotion, reporting, specialization, and (with Commander’s or ly 
tain’s rank) eventual return to General Service. Changes have recen A 
been announced, of which one of-the most important is the i or 
‘division of Commanders and above between a Post List (eligible re 
sea command) and a General List (cligible to command shore esta a 
ments and for Staff and administrative duties afloat and ash a 
including some carrying Flag rank); but of course no one has ye at 2 
experience of the new system. Retirement from the Service is 


is 
fixed age depending upon rank attained. The whole schedule of h 


7 4 cal 
possible progress is available to the Naval Officer in official publi ] 
tions, 


l 

and indeed anyone else who ‘s interested can obtain nearly a 
of them through H.M, Stationery Office. This framework is SUP. 
mented by an oral tradition which early makes it plain what an ° tain- 
is expected to do (as, e.g., in taking his share in the chores of entea in 
ing) and when he has a perfectly free choice (as, for examp. utive 
Stating a preference for or against specialization). Captains, EXEC a 
Officers, “ Snotties’ Nurses ”, Department heads, and many others % 
a share in forming the young officer, but for the most part pane á 
prefer, after the English fashion, to act informally and let their "ce 
ing be implicit rather, than explicit. No counselling or gw% 
System, after the American school or college fashion, exists. n i™ 

here is, perhaps, one partial exception to the emphasis upo This 
plicit rather than explicit guidance in developing Naval omea ppe 
1S ın the training of officer candidates from the Lower Deck, 
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ays when candidates were 
n sailing-ships. Executive 
own establishment, H.M.S. 
ter, the Cadet entry’s train- 
d and explfcit form. This 


which to tackle their careers. In fact, the Up 
Course and Promotion Board are promoted to be Acting Sub 


N. A. B. Witson. 


Officer Guidance in the United States Navy 


The United States Navy comprises almost a million people engaged 
in more than a hundred major occupations. To fulfil its mission, the 
Navy must be able to expand or contract its size rapidly. A large per- 
centage of personnel in the U.S. Navy, even during recent periods of 
peace, do not plan to make the Navy their life’s work. Therefore, the 
turn-over in personnel at both the Officer and enlisted levels is very 
large. Under such conditions it is imperative for the U.S. Navy to avail 
itself of the most modern techniques and scientific knowledge regard- 
ing personnel selection and management. 


The scope of this Paper is limited to some guidance Procedures in the 
Navy as applied to officers on active du 


Vocational Guidance 
Vocational guidance in the Navy briefly involves the intelligent direc. 

tion of the individua i it i 

with the optimal effect; 


formation regarding sel, 
duty assignment progr: 
formal or informal, pe 


€ction, classification, training, Promotion, and 
ammes. The communication chains May be 


ndirect, Printed 
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or oral. The guidance techniques may be n’n-directive or directive. 
Each officer in the Navy will eventually expe’ience almost all varieties 
of guidance „and is expected to utilize them in better performing his 
duties. If the officer is a lifetime career officer, this guidance is essen- 
tial to ensure thiat he receives the training and experience required of 
the more responsible command positions. 

Guidance in the U.3. Navy first makes its appearance at the procure- 
ment level. The Naval Academy and the Naval Reserve Officer Train- 
ing Corps (Holloway Plan) offer four years of college-level training tO 
selected applicants. These two programmes recruit applicants from 
amongst the more promising high school graduates throughout the 
United States. Guidance is provided in the form of information about 
the Navy and the officer training programmes. Generally this informa- 
tion is provided to the high school and college counsellors and is avail 
able to the individuals at the Naval recruiting outlets. Applicants in 
these programmes are administered mental tests, undergo physical ex- 
aminations, and a personal interview. This information, along wit 
background information such as high school transcripts, and letters 0 
recommendation are supplied to selection boards who, within the 
restrictions of prescribed regional quotas, select the best qualified o 
the applicants. Other, officer procurement programmes recruit officers 
from a college graduate population and from enlisted sources. In alb 
the U.S. Navy has in current operation seven major officer procure 
ment programmes, each designed to procure the best of qualified appli- 
cants from a variety of select manpower pools. 

All the selected applicants in all the major officer procurement pron 
es are given pre-commissioning training. The training vas 
a S n years at the Naval Academy or NROTC civilian universiti® 
, colleges to four months at the Officer Candidate School. in 
Naval ee Programmes, in addition to instructing the students se 

cience, have broad liberal atts and scientific curricula. l 
shorter pre-commissioning training programmes consist of Nav4 
Science courses almost exclusively. In general, the Military scien” 
Training is designed to familiarize the students with all aspects ©”, 
Naval Officer's duties. The courses range from such traditional ship 
handling courses as navigation to the less well-structured courses ' 
Leadership and Naval Orientation. r 

Each officer upon commissioning is assigned a four-digit designate 
number. This number indicates the general family of duties to W, ‘aie 
the officer may be assigned. In addition, the designator number m 5 
cates whether the officer is Regular, Reserve, or Temporary, Of r 
some other type of commissioned status. The designator numba 
represents the initial classification of the officer. This classification * 


© 


o 
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generally accomplished: prior to commissioning and is made on the 
basis of a judicious’ evaluation of an individual's qualifications, per- 
sonal preference, and tHe current and anticipated needs.of the Navy. 

Within each family of duty assignments there isa wide range of 
billets. Career officers and reserve officers with caréer intentions are 


For this reason, further classification is necessary in order to assign 
these officers to particular billets. This further classification is based 
on aptitude tests, interviews, college marks, college major, officer can- 
didate school performance, and the informed personal preference of 
the officer. 

Final assignment of the officer to a Particular ship, Station, or to a 
school for further training is made in the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
by the “ detail desk ”, Assignment to an actual billet is made by the 


commanding officer of the ship or station to which the officer is 
assigned. 


Selective Processes 


Each year all Officers, including those on inactiy 


to complete and forward to the Bureau of Naval Personnel an Officer 
Qualification Questionnaire. The information o 


this procedure current information on the qualifications of each indi- 


For example, if 
officer who can speak Arabic, it is possible by means 


to identify a] such individuals in a relatively short 


there is need for an 
of these IBM cards 
period of time. 


Semi-annually a regular Report on the Fitness of Officers is com- 
for each 


pleted by the commandi 


ed in the Bureau of Naval Personnel and are 
nformation in determining billet assign- 
are used as the basic source of informa- 


rds in determining who shall be romoted 
shall be passed over, ue P and who 


Since the Report of the Fitn 
information for such adminis 
and detailing, it has been the 


Y.B.E.—14* 


ess of Officers is an important Source of 
trative actions as selection, Promotion 
object of considerable study. Available 
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data on the form revised in October, 1951, iddicated that the officer 
ratings suffered from the same shortcomings that‘characterized ratings 
on earlier forms: inadequate discrimination ‘and unsatisfactory relia- 
bility. In order to improve officer proficiency. evaluation, an improved 
form was developed. The effectiveness of the new form was investi- 
gated under field trial conditions by comparison with the old form. 
Results of the study indicate that the ratings on the new form are more 
discriminating for all officer ranks, provide more information, are 
more reliable, and measure relatively independent aspects of officer 
performance. These improvements were achieved by (1) replacing ill- 
defined numerical scales and ambiguous adjective scales with more 
precisely descriptive adjective scales, (2) reducing the number of officer 
qualities to be evaluated by combining overlapping ones, (3) requiring 
justification of marks in the highest-marking categories as well as 1D 
adverse ones, (4) introducing several new items, and (5) clarifying the 
Instructions for filling out the report form. Accordingly, this improve 
form was adopted for operational use beginning June Zoth, 1954. 

In order to be eligible for promotion, an officer must show evidence 
of satisfactory completion of professional examinations, corres” 
pondence courses, or Navy schools. These requirements and the 
materials covered vary for the different ranks. In this regard it is the 
responsibility of each officer to prepare himself so that at the time 0 
selection board action he has satisfactorily completed all such require 
ments, 

Three primary records are maintained for each officer; the fitness 
p qualifications record, and an officer jacket, which Co 

> pertinent information and correspondence on the offic 


Conclusions 


In summary, guidance procedures in the complex structure of the 
United States Navy are inextricably interwoven with every officer * 
Career. From the moment of procurement to separation or retiremen” 
from the Service, he is provided with information regarding his qU@? 
fications in erms of career possibilities in the Navy. In this proces? 
liberal use is made of all sources of information regarding an office ji 
mental test scores, civilian records and hackground information, scho 
training, experience and performance records in the Service, and © 
Pressed personal preferences. A copy of all the records on an © 
are maintained in the Bureau of Naval-Personnel in Washington, 
which serves as a central clearing-house for all major personnel actl© 
involving Naval officer personnel. 
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GUIDANCE ANIATHE NON-SCHOOL COMMUNITY 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


o 


Industrial Relations 


Ir is relatively recently that the concept of guidance has expanded 
beyond that of helping the young person to make a wise occupational 
choice and to obtain the necessary preparation for entrance into his 
chosen field. Such a restricted concept has been found inadequate to 
deal with the changing work situation arising out of the following 
developments :— 


(1) With the increasing automatization of work, many jobs have become 
highly specialized, requiring specific but simple skills which can be learned on 
the job in a relatively short time. In a study of approximately eight thousand 
jobs in American industry, for example, it was found that 50 per cent of the 
jobs required less than a week of training time.’ This has resulted in workers 
shifting about from one job to another rather than remaining in one occu- 
pation. 

(2) Accompanying this breakdown of many of the traditional skilled trades, 
workers have come to identify themselves with a type of work rather than 
with an occupation and, even more frequently, with a company to work for 
rather than with a trade to be followed. 

(3) Industria] management is developing a changed attitude towards its em- 
ployees. Instead of being looked upon as a commodity to be purchased and 
er is recognized as an individual person to be hired, 


An important outcom 
sion into industry of ma 
tion of the basic needs of the 


* Carroll Shartle, Occu 


ational Information (New York, Prentice Hall, Inc 
1952), p. 186. 7 
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cod i ling, 
chooli 
‘ gui ’, usually a:sociated with s 
the goals of guidance , USU ociat ee he 
an ee ae work’ or ‘industrial relatiohs' are basica y 
and o a 
same. . 


Importance of Work to the Individual 


istics 
cteristl 
n industrial work has some charact 


he satisfaction of many of these needs. 
rationalization of work has led to the bre 


semi-skilled, repetitive, short- 


ordinated grou 


Cameron,? for example, has id 
occupations as a result of his ex 


He states that the followin 
and may lead to worker ma 


us 
entiñed ‘ psychologically hazard 
perience as an industrial ey tress 
8 types of job are psychologically 
ladjustment :— 


"9 
individu?! 
©) Jobs calling for intensive utilization of a limited range of the ind ich 
€quipment, e.g. an assembly-line job. ation whi 
(2) Fragmented jobs, which are merely remnants of an occup 
Was once complete in itself, ae 


_— 


oi 
‘istacti isfaction in Weal 
Job Satisfaction as Related to Need Satisi g 


l cholo 
Jnograph No. 364), (Washington, D.C., American Psy 
Association, 1954). 

D. 


Cameron, “ Psychological] 
946, 15, pp. 332-5. 


jal 


r ” yndust 
4 = y Hazardous Occupations ”, 
Medicine, y 
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(4) Jobs requiring a tempo different from the natural speed of the worker, 
leading to tension and anxiety states in the worker. 


(5) Hazardous job settings, in which the over-all Psychqlogical atmosphere 
creates a feeling of insecurity. 


current pressures and insecurities of life in an urban, industrialized 
society and in a politically, economically, and socially unsettled world 
have apparently resulted in an increased incidence of maladjustment 
in the working population, Rennie and Woody 
cluded that “ the Proportion of workers who, for c 
causes, are at any one time unable to bear the e 
stress of industrial work is variously estimated at 20 per cent a 
per cent”. In Great Britain, a rather intensive study of a group of 


Expansion of Personne] Services 


Growing out of the increasing recognition of the 
of the objectives and Procedures of ‘ guidance’ into the adult working.. 
life of the industrial worker has come an expansion and broadening of 
the role of personne] work in industry and of the types of services 
necessary for employee welfare, The following definition of ‘ per- 
sonnel administration ' is evidence of this broadening concept ©; 


need for extension 


n , ; me time, to enable all to get such personal recognition and 
satisfactions in their dail 


beh Y Work as will maintain a high degree of co 
productivity, and morale [italics 


‘T. A. C. Rennie and L. E. Woodward Mental Health in Modern Soci 
York, Commonwealth Fund, 1948), p. 3 s en ociety (New 
of Neurosis Among Factory Workers (Industrial 
e SARR Board Report No. 90), (London, His Majesty’s Stationery Office 
1947), p. 66. > 
6 


H. H. Carey, 


k “An Outline of Personnel Activities ", Personnel, 1947, 
384-7. 


23, pp. 
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Other evidence can be seen in the changing Emphasis from selection 
to placement, from specific job training to employee development, 
from physical to mental health, from mere pay to a total programme 
of financial benefits. To the traditional functions of hiring and firing, 
training, wage administration, and collective bargaining have been 
added provision for employee counselling, recreation, employee edu- 
cation, credit unions, community relations, employee-attitude surveys, 
and soon. Many of these are basically the application of the objec 
tives and procedures of the ‘ guidance’ movement to the facilitation 
of work and life adjustment in the adult worker. What follows 
provides descriptions of some of the most relevant applications. 


Selection and Placement 


The traditional approach to matching jobs and men is that of 
selecting from a pool of applicants the individual who meets (or best 
meets) the requirements of the specific job. When an individual is not 
appointed to a position because of lack of qualifications, a kind © 
‘negative guidance’ has occurred. In placement, however, the indi- 
vidual is considered in relation to a number of jobs and the objective 
is to select the job in which he can make maximum contribution to the 
organization. Although noting several important differences, RYAN 
and Smith” state that “ Placement is somewhat similar to yocationa 
guidance or counselling ’’, and describe its aims as follows :— 


(1) Other things being equal, the individual should be placed on that Jou 
within the organization on which he will do the best work. $ 

(2) The method should ensure a flow of recruits into the various jobs ? 
Proper proportions, so that no job remains long unfilled. eos turn: 

(3) The method should ensure that errors of placement with resulting raive 
over are least frequent for the jobs with long training periods, expen 
equipment, danger of accident, or high {evel of responsibility. 


n the 


_ To accomplish these objectives involves consideration of both ae 
individual's and the organization’s needs and requires careful eva es 
tion of both the individual's long-term career potentialities an 
organization’s long-term growth and personnel requirements. 
_ Examples of the ‘ placement’ approach can be seen in the cla 2 
tion programmes in the armed services, and in promotion poli’ s, 
private industry. The classification programme developed by the cto 
Air Force in World War II is an excellent illustration of an attemp jve 
provide optimum matching of job and men on the basis of an inte” 


Jassific® 


york: 
"T. A. Ryan and P. C. Smith, Principles of Industrial Psychology (New 
Ronald Press Co., 1954), pp. 25-7. 
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study of the individual ty means of a classification test battery.’ After 


an initial screening tèst to identify those capable of aviation training, 
a classification test battery was administered, from which differential 
predictions could be made of the relative chances for success and satis- 
faction in the three basic air-crew positions of pilof, navigator, and 
bombardier. ` 

Private industry has not yet used the ‘ Classification battery ’ 
approach to placement very extensively. There is, however, evidence 
of attempts to hire good all-round beginning employees and then, 
through systematic rotation, continuous evaluation, and specialized 
training, to facilitate the individual's Progress in the firm. Job open- 
ings are posted on bulletin boards so as to give each employee an oppor- 
tunity to present himself as an applicant for consideration. Training 


programmes are open to employees to prepare themselves for different 
or higher-level positions. 


Supervisor and Executive Development 


The past decade has seen tremendous interest in the development of 
personnel at all levels of management. With the increase in size and 
complexity of industrial organizations, in the emphasis upon promo- 
tion from within, and in the realization that optimum growth occurs 
when self-directed, much attention has been directed towards more 
organized procedures for the identification of those with executive 
potential and for providing opportunities and stimulation for their 
growth. Exemplified by the Planned Executive Development pro- 
gramme of Sears, Roebuck & Company, many of the programmes 
are based on the Philosophy that “ Growth, of course, occurs within 
the individual. It can be encouraged or inhibited by external condi- 


tions, but the Organism itself must do the growing ”.° This programme 
involves the following steps :— 


(1) Periodic estimates of executive needs. 


(2) Determination of sources from which talent is to be recruited, 
(3) Selection of individuals, 


(4) Training to ensure maximum individual development. 
(5) Executive Inventory control, 
Such programmes include many activities which are based upon the 
principles of ‘ guidance’ in that they are designed to facilitate self- 
growth and to develop the potential executive as a whole person. 


*Philip H. DuBois, The Classification Pro. iati 
5 gram (Aviation Psychology Report 
No. 2), (Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, 1945). -~ a 
James C. Worthy, Planned Executive Development: The Experiences of Sears, 


Roebuck & Company (Personnel, Seri N New York, Ameri 
ment Association, 1951), p, 25, es No.. 137), » American Manage. 
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interviews every member of the staff, even though briefly, but may 
spend considerable time with those needing special help. ; 
Experience has revealed that requests for help fall into the following 
categories: (7) information on staff matters, such as co 
housing, grievance procedures; ( 
opportunities for advancement, 
tions with supervisor; and (3) 
such as domestic, financial, soci 


mpany policy, 
2) personal work relationships, such as 
difficulties with fellow workers, rela- 
problems outside the work situation, 
al and personal difficulties. 


Union Counselling Programmes 


o facilitate job adjustment has not been 
Onsored programmes. Unions have long 
been interested in the general welfare of their 


and help to individual workers with job, 
financial, home, and social P 


ors were appointed whose chief function 
was to be a source of information and 


The Older Worker 


Statistics of the age-composition of the labour force in many 
countries show an increase in avera 


BE age over the past decades, and 
** National C.L.O. Community Services Co 


i ih mmittee, Train; nual, 
“CLO, Union Counseling Program ” (New York City raining Course Ma! 
* Dugald S. Arbuckle and Thi i 


1945), P: 51. 
omas Gordon, Industri Sap (Boston) 
Mass., Bellman Publishing Company, 1949), P. 13, rial Counseling ( 
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industrial organizations are beginning to feel greater responsibility 
for the group of older- workers. The time when a company could 
throw the older worke? back upon his family, or society, is passing. 
A greater and greater proportion of the population live beyond retire- 
ment age and, if proper financial and psychological help is not avail- 
able, they can become a social burden and source of social pressure. 

Industry, then, has attempted (1) to make maximum use of its older, 
experienced workers as-long as possible, and (2) to prepare employees 
for retirement. To do this effectively requires application of the 
principles of ‘ guidance’ to the concluding years as well as to the 
entering period in the individual’s work history. As the employee 
grows older, adjustments can be made in work-load in line with 
decreasing capacities, transfers can be made to important but less 
demanding positions, counselling can be provided to help the indi- 
vidual explore his attitudes towards retirement and make plans for his 
post-retirement life. 

As yet, relatively little has been done in this area. There is still 
much research needed to discover sound methods of deciding when a 
worker should retire and how he should plan for retirement. A recent 
study of workers in the International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, 
for example, revealed that industrial workers approaching retirement 
age have a deep resistance towards retirement, have inadequate 
financial resources, and that few have done anything to prepare for 
retirement. The authors, Tuckman and Lorge, drew the following 
conclusions and made the following recommendations *° :— 


(1) Declining health is the primary reason for retirement . . . and more 
attention should be given by labour and management to the maintenance and 
conservation of health. 

(2) Only about 20 per cent of the respondents indicated that they would 
have or now have enough to liv on.... It is also important that workers 
learn to make adjustments in their living standards gradually before retire- 
ment so that a major adjustment will be avoided at retirement. 

(3) Pension plans, especially those negotiated through collective bargaining, 
are generally written in legal and technical language. ... This indicates the 
need for informing the worker, in language he can understand, about eligibility 
requirements for a pension and the mechanics of the vension process. 

(4) The worker is anxious to maintain a continuing relationship with his 
job and his union, around which his life has been built. Unions can do much 
to help the worker make the transition from work to retirement and to make 
retirement more acceptable and meaningful. ... 

(5) Unions might well consider the establishment of counselling programmes 
to help workers plan for retirement . . . and prepare for the many adjust- 


*° Jacob Tuckman and Irving Lorge, Retirement and the Industrial Worker 


(New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1953), pP. 90-3. 
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industrial organizations are beginning to feel greater responsibility 
for the group of older workers. The time when a company could 
throw the older worker? back upon his family, or society, is Passing. 
A greater and greater proportion of the population ljve beyond retire- 
ment age and, if proper financial and psychological help is not avail- 
able, they can become a social burden and source of social pressure. 

Industry, then, has attempted (1) to make maximum use of its older, 
experienced workers as-long as possible, and (2) to prepare employees 
for retirement. To do this effectively requires application of the 
principles of ‘ guidance’ to the concluding years as well as to the 
entering period in the individual's work history. As the employee 
grows older, adjustments can be made in work-load in line with 
decreasing capacities, transfers can be made to important but less 
demanding positions, counselling can be provided to help the indi- 
vidual explore his attitudes towards retirement and make plans for his 
post-retirement life. 

As yet, relatively little has been done in this area. There is still 
much research needed to discover sound methods of deciding when a 
worker should retire and how he should plan for retirement. A recent 
study of workers in the International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, 
for example, revealed that industrial workers approaching retirement 
age have a deep resistance towards retirement, have inadequate 
financial resources, and that few have done anything to prepare for 
retirement. The authors, Tuckman and Lorge, drew the following 
conclusions and made the following recommendations 2° : — 


(1) Declining health is the primary reason for retirement . . . and more 
attention should be given by labour and management to the maintenance and 
conservation of health. 

(2) Only about 20 per cent of the respondents indicated that they would 
have or now have enough to livs on.... It is also important that workers 
learn to make adjustments in their living standards gradually before retire- 
ment so that a major adjustment will be avoided at retirement. 

(3) Pension plans, especially those negotiated through collective bargaining, 
are generally written in legal and technical language.... This indicates the 
need for informing the worker, in language he can understand, about eligibility 
requirements for a pension and the mechanics of the pension process, 

(4) The worker is anxious to maintain a continuing relationship with his 
job and his union, around which his life has been built. Unions can do much 
to help the worker make the transition from work to retirement and to make 
retirement more acceptable and meaningful, ... 

(5) Unions might well consider the establishment of counselling programmes 
to help workers plan for retirement . . . and prepare for the many adjust- 


= Jacob Tuckman and Irving Lorge, 
(New York, Bureau of Publications, 
1953), PP. 90-3. 


Retirement and the Industrial Worker 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
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Conclusion 


The previous discussion and descriptions. of trends in ele, 
relations programmes have pointed out that ‘ guidance’ and personne 
relations have much in common, particularly the goal of maximum 
development of the individual as a productive member of an organi- 


zation. In this respect the needs of the employee and of the employer 
are compatible and interdependent. 
To facilitate attainment of lon 


g-term goals as well as a healthy 
resolution of immediat 


€ conflicts, industry has taken steps to help the 
individual work through his career problems. These steps, including 
differential placement, Participation by the ind 
self-development programmes 


i vices to and throughout the adult 
working life of the individual. 


ere is need, however, for better 
sonnel progr 


Better co-ordination will accrue under two conditions: (1) when 
better lines of communication betwe 


: €n school and industry are 
opened, and (2) when school and indust have clearer conceptions of 
their unique functions and responsibilities in the development of the 
human resources of the labour force, 


ALBERT S, THOMPSON. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


France: L’ Ecole des Parents et des Educateurs 


ë 


A sHORT account of the work of the École des Parents et des Educateurs 
is not out of place in this volume. This association, with its centre in 
Paris, is the outcome of private enterprise but has been recognized by 
the French State as a public service! To-day it is regarded by the 
Ministries of Education and of Health as the most valuable institution 
dealing with the ‘guidance’ of parents. Since it was founded, the 
work of the school has been influenced by the development of psy- 
chology and through the range of its own experiences. Furthermore, 
it has focused attention on the diverse techniques coming within the 
framework of ‘ guidance ’ as defined in this volume. 

Broadly speaking, the school has—without neglecting to take an 
interest in new educational methods, especially activity methods, 
which it has been led to study, recommend and use—ruled out dis- 
cussions of doctrine and even of method. It hes felt that more im- 
portant than the propagation cf general methods—which often have 
the disadvantage of not being applicable to particular cases—is the 
help given to individuals (parents, adolescents, and children) to im- 
prove and develop their personalities. It is the personal quality of 
parents, their maturity, self-restraint, strength, and sociability that 
make it possible for them to fulfil their educative role and create a 
favourable family atmosphere, rather than their ability to discuss 
authoritarian and free methods. We wish to describe here the obser- 
yations which have influenced the school in this belief and the tech- 
niques and experiments it has conducted in pursuing it. 

L'École des Parents was founded in 1929 by Mme Verine, a physi- 
cian’s wife and author of books on marriage and family life. In a 
series of lectures attention was drawn to the fact that the training of 
parents in the responsibilities of knowing and looking after their chil- 
dren had been neglected. Teaching the parents to know the child’s 
nature, needs, and possibilities at different ages, and to understand the 
child's difficulties, thereby avoiding mistakes and lack of understand- 
ing, has been part of the work of the school. It has also diffused 
information about the development of family troubles which little by 
little make the home atmosphere tense and education impossible. 

At the same time, observations carried out in child psychology, 
paediatrics, infantile neuro-psychiatry and also in the psycho-analysis 
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quences in the family but also the origins—past or present—of these 
traits. The effects of them on the child may be very harmful. Yet the 
process of making such a state of affairs clear often provokes fierce 
resistance, profound confusion or discouragement to the extent of 
making one or other of the parents give up the role ef educator. 

A further question concerns the best stage of life to introduce these 
ideas. Two periods appear to be particularly crucial: early childhood 
when the basis of character is formed, and adolescence when per- 
sonality undergoes profeund changes. To deal with the first of these 
periods young parents have to be influenced, but it is no less important 
to help adolescents, since their approach to marriage and their subse- 
quent attitude to their children will depend upon their daily experi- 
ences during this period. 

In fact, it is particularly difficult to interest people in these prob- 
lems. Only when parents are more mature—after the age of thirty, 
for example—do they come of their own free will to us. Having 
thought all would be plain sailing they realize the difficulties and seek 
help. 


The Principal Activities of the Ecole des Parents 

The Ecole des Parents gives a basic training in the psychology of 
family relations at the Faculté de Médicine de Paris. The teaching is 
essentially realistic. It excludes all theoretical discussions and is given 
by experts who have daily personal experience of children and of 
family problems. An attempt is made to interpret these experiences 
by drawing conclusions from them, but always guarding against 
making generalizations in a field where individual cases have to be 
dealt with. Anything in the form of a prescription would be mislead- 
ing, since it might seem at first to be a remedy only to be followed by 
disillusionment and failure. The school holds that with a sufficient 
number of experiences—of self or of others—the problems become 
clearer. Consequently it has often called upon physicians in the belief 
that their clinical habits have given them more understanding of the 
specific aspects of a human problem than academically trained people. 

The first subjects to be studied were: the child, the stages of its 
development, its character formation, its emotional needs, its social 
relations, the incidents and accidents in its growth, adolescence, pre- 
paration for adulthood, and married and professional life. An iraport- 
ant part of the course was set aside for school and professional 
problems that always worry parents. These studies were then ex- 
tended to include related fields dealing with the experiences of the 
child. Now the psychology of parents themselves is studied. This 
includes the study of their personality and of the previous and present 
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a 
read our publications for at least three years. Seventy per cent of the 
answers indicated that these parents were aware of a change in their 
dealings with their children, in their relations with them, and in their 
reactions to events of everyday life. 

As a second stage of our work we are attempting to hold meetings 
of this kind for adolescents. In such a course we talk to them and 
invite them to give their views on the consequénces of the education 
they received and at the same time their recollections of childhood 
and the deep impressions that they have retained. On the other hand, 
they are encouraged to talk about their present maturity, their views 
on life, on their future profession, and on their marriage. In this 
connexion, they should be led to compare what they expect with the 
realities of married life and a home. It is a question of helping them 


to avoid misunderstandings, disappointments, and those attitudes 
which create friction, spitefulness, and conflict, 


Difficult Cases 


In order to go more deeply into the most difficult cases the Ecole 
des Parents has organized, in addition to these meetings, real consulta- 
tions, whether for individuals or for small groups. The same methods 
are used there. The meetings take place in- the school itself or in 
different popular centres around Paris. These child mental health con- 
sultations should not be confused with those of the Ecole des Parents 
since the latter include only parents and are principally concerned with 
their attitudes. The children are known to the doctor only by the 
description given to him by the parents. In a parallel direction the 
school has recently started individual—or group—consultations for 
adolescents. 

In order to gain popular support for its activities, the Ecole des 
Parents has thought it necessary to supplement its official publication 
with inexpensive illustrated brochures simply written and dealing 
with the daily problems of education. The titles of some, for example, 
are: The Nervous Child, The Shy Child, The Bed-Wetter, When 
Brothers and Sisters Quarrel, Punishments, Your Chila asks How He 
was Born, and so on. These booklets are a useful supplement to the 
meetings. On the other hand, through their comforting tone they 
help those parents who are unable to have a personal interview with 
a specialist. 

The Ecole des Parents ceriainly meets difficulties in Spreading its 
work outside the Paris area. There it is able to form a team of workers 
who can make contact with parents from the most diverse environ- 
ments. Psychologists and doctors specializing in personal and family 
problems are still relatively rare in French towns. Those Who are 
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a 
read our publications for at least three years. Seventy per cent of the 
answers indicated that these parents were aware of a change in their 
dealings with their children, in their relations with them, and in their 
reactions to events of everyday life. 

As a second stage of our work we are attempting to hold meetings 
of this kind for adolescents. In such a course we talk to them and 
invite them to give their views on the consequences of the education 
they received and at the same time their recollections of childhood 
and the deep impressions that they have retained. On the other hand, 
they are encouraged to talk about their present maturity, their views 
on life, on their future profession, and on their marriage. In this 
connexion, they should be led to compare what they expect with the 
realities of married life and a home. It is a question of helping them 
to avoid misunderstandings, disappointments, and those attitudes 
which create friction, spitefulness, and conflict. 


Difficult Cases 


In order to go more deeply into the most difficult cases the Ecole 
des Parents has organized, in addition to these meetings, real consulta- 
tions, whether for individuals or for small groups. The same methods 
are used there. The meetings take place in- the school itself or in 
different popular centres around Paris. These child mental health con- 
sultations should not be confused with those of the Ecole des Parents 
since the latter include only parents and are principally concerned with 
their attitudes. The children are known to the doctor only by the 
description given to him by the parents. In a parallel direction the 
school has recently started individual—or group—consultations for 
adolescents. 

In order to gain popular support for its activities, the Ecole des 
Parents has thought it necessary to supplement its official publication 
with inexpensive illustrated brochures simply written and dealing 
with the daily problems of education. The titles of some, for example, 
are: The Nervous Child, The Shy Child, The Bed-Wetter, When 
Brothers and Sisters Quarrel, Punishments, Your Chila asks How He 
was Born, and so on. These booklets are a useful supplement to the 
meetings. On the other hand, through their comforting tone they 
help those parents who are unable to have a personal interview with 
a specialist. 

The Ecole des Parents certainly meets difficulties in spreading its 
work outside the Paris area. There it is able to form a team of workers 
who can make contact with parents from the most diverse environ- 
ments. Psychologists and doctors specializing in personal and family 
problems are still relatively rare in French towns. Those who are 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


Inter-group Relations: ê 
Courses and Programmes in the United States 


INTER-GROUP Relations in the United States, as a subject for study and 
as a field for practical programmes, have been largely concerned with 
tensions among the various racial, ethnic, religious, and socio- 
economic groups which comprise the nation. Two world wars and 
the present position of the United States among the family of nations 
have helped to focus attention on the discrepancies between the 
American ideal of freedom of opportunity for all persons, and the 
practices in crucial areas of living that deny the ideal. More and more 
the people of the nation are realizing that human beings are its most 
valuable resource, but that millions of their countrymen have been, 
and are, exploited, neglected, and mistreated in ways which weaken 
the nation at home. They also cast doubt in the minds of people 
abroad on the sincerity and ability of the United States to work with 
other nations to build a world where all people and groups can co- 
operate to realize their potentialities. 


The Scope of Inter-group Relations Historically Considered 

A brief catalogue of group tensions in the United States will make 
the situation clear. The best-known and the most thoroughly docu- 
mented is the problem of assuring the rights of first-class citizenship 
and equality of opportunity to the sixteen millions of Negroes in the 
nation. But the Negro-white situation does not exhaust undemocratic 
race relations in the U.S. The native Indians, the Chinese, Japanese, 
and Filipinos, though much smaller in number, are still not treated 
as individuals because of prejudice, discrimination, and segregation 
that have been their lot historically. Freedom to live where they 
will—to work where their abilities qualify them—to secure the educa- 
tion their capacities merit—to be treated according to their needs, 
when they seek public accommodations, these opportunities haye still 
to be assured for all people of colour in the U.S. Much progress has 
been made, and most encouraging of all is the increased willingness of 
Americans to recognize the shortcomings of their democracy and 
work for its improvement. The prejudice and discrimination against 
various nationality groups differ in extent and intensity. A marked 
preference is still shown for people from north-western as opposed to 
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Theories of Inter-group Relations in the United States 

To a student interested in guidance, inter-group relations theories 
in the United States leave much to be desired. The earliest studies 
were made by sociologists, who saw the problem primarily as one of 
assimilating the minority groups into the culture of the dominant 
group—facetiously termed the “ Wasp” culture; white, Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant. Consciouslysor unconsciously eschewing the problem of 
value judgments, some of these early workers studied the historical 
and contemporary inter-group relations and described what had been 
and was happening: the gradual assimilation and amalgamation of the 
various peoples who came to America. Others became alarmed at the 
tensions and conflicts they discovered and warned that certain peoples 
were confirming the danger of unrestricted immigration. The bio- 
logical bias of these sociologists expressed itself in a racist theory of 
the superiority and inferiority of innate characteristics. With the 
development of physical and cultural anthropology and the growing 
study of individual differences by psychologists, the racist doctrine 
was laid to rest among scholars in the decade following the First 
World War. Its demise was accelerated by the critical attack made on 
the first interpretations of the results of intellizence testing in the 
armed forces. More and more, behavioural and social scientists be- 
came environmentalists as they sought to explain culturally significant 
likenesses and differences among the various groups who were com- 
mingling in the U.S. As a basic theory of inter-group relations, 
assimilation—popularly termed ‘ the melting-pot’ and ‘ Americaniza- 
tion—gradually gave way in the decade after World War I to cultural 
pluralism, which was defined by one of its leading proponents as an 
orchestration of cultures, in which respect for diversity was held to- 
gether by allegiance to the Lasic American ideals of respect for 
the dignity of each person and freedom of opportunity, and faith in 
intelligence to guide social life to a richer and higher level of existence. 
Cultural pluralism is really an expression of the pragmatism of 
William James applied to inter-group relations. It has been a favourite 
theory of minority-group scholars and liberals who, following the 
thought of William James and john Dewey, discover in the concept of 
reconstruction of experience, the ultimate challenge and responsibility 
of manasa culture-creating being. They regard any culture as an in- 
digenous development, not deterministic but permissive of change. 
Acculturation among, and invention within, cultures are the main 
determinants of cultural change. Just as social learning, or encultura- 
tion, to use the term of Professor Herskovitz, is the way Personality 
develops within a group, so acculturation is the method whereby 
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exceedingly complex processes operating in the human child, and 
enable us to recognize more clearly some of the hazards and vicissi- 
tudes in the human life-career. Growth may be regarded in terms of 
increments of size, weight, and other physical dimensions. Develop- 
ment may be considered as the process of an increasing elaboration 
that takes place through both differentiation and integration, whereby 
different parts, whether they be specific cells or*organ-systems, assume 
their specific structural-functional-behaviour characteristics. Matura- 
tion, as here used, is not to be interpreted conventionally as the 
unfolding of innate—as contrasted with learned—capacities, since 
that dichotomy seems no longer valid or significant. Accordingly, the 
term maturation is here used to denote that process whereby one mode 
or pattern of functioning or performance is superseded and replaced 
by another one more congruous, and usually more effective for the 
growing and developing individual and his new and enlarging 
capacities. This conception of maturation seems to be especially 
appropriate in this context. It emphasizes that at any stage in the 
life-career the individual may be fixated or arrested. He may, there- 
fore, be unable to go on maturing; lacking the capacity to give up or 
renounce what has become immature for his stage of development, or 
being handicapped by some deficiency, defect, or distortion which 
prevents him from learning a new, and replacing, pattern. 

At birth, the human infant immediately starts his continual inter- 
course with the world in which he maintains himself as an organism, 
finds fulfilment of his various organic needs and expresses his func- 
tional capacities. But also through this process he progressively 
learns to communicate with the world and other people, making use 
of the variety of modes and patterns of communication that are a 
unique human achievement. 

This is not the occasion for an elaborate and detailed statement of 
what takes place in the development and maturation of the human 
child. We must, therefore, be content with a very brief and summary 
statement of some of the major transformations whereby the basic 
biological needs and functions of the infant are transfermed into goal- 
seeking, purposive activities for living in a symbolic-cultural world 
and participating in the group-social world. 


The Establishment of Social Patterns of Living 


Thus the child’s insistent hunger, governed largely by his blood- 
sugar level, is transformed into appetite for the specific kinds of foods 
Food is eaten at intervals in ways which his parents, following their 
traditions, establish as appropriate. The childsthen begins to respond 
not to his own organic requirements but rather to these social conven- 
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‘inter-group relations’ by ‘human relations’. But except for a few 
cases the present emphasis in the U.S. on “improving democratic 
human relations ” is a restatement of the old negative idea that inter- 
group relations are concerned with overcoming the effects of prejudice, 
discrimination, and prejudice against individuals because of their 
minority-group status. This had meant an acceptance of the individ- 
ual on personal merit, with toleration of his group background. The 
new emphasis is still on the individual, with the former tolerance for 
his group replaced by an‘emphasis on understanding it. But minority- 
group life in its various manifestations is not a matter of emphasis 
beyond understanding it. This lack may be explained by the trend in 
western civilization described by Professor Robert A. Nesbit in his 
The Quest for Community.* He sees the spectre of insecurity loom- 
ing everywhere on the horizon. Institutions thought by our forbears 
to be everlasting—the family, the Church, the guild—are gradually 
disintegrating. In face of this, man, uprooted and without status, 
seeks moral certitude elsewhere to escape his sense of isolation, In 
our Age of Pessimism, the State appears as the source increasingly of 
spiritual as well as economic security. It is usurping the functions of 
small, traditional groups to an alarming extent. This trend has led to 
totalitarianism abroad and reminds us that Orwell’s 1984 is more than 
a figment of the imagination. Nesbit concludes by suggesting the need 
to counter the drift towards destructive centralization and mass cul- 
ture by an alerted democracy which allows for a multiplicity of asso- 
ciations and loyalties. The omnipotent State can be held at bay 
only if individuals find certainty and security in belonging to small, 
manageable groups with recognizable aims and a purpose with which 
they can be identified in a common cause. Without these groups, free- 
dom is doomed. 

This same thought may be expressed in another Way, adding a new 
dimension to a theory of inter-group relations. In the modern 
urbanized, industrial, technological society of the United States, 
leaders in the economic world are increasingly aware tnat mass pro- 
duction demands mass consumption, that individuals—wiether as in- 
vestors and entrepreneurs or as consumers and employees—have com- 
mon interests and problems. These demand group attack if they are 
to be recognized, respected, and solved. Likewise, in all other phases 
of community life the need to form groups and to co-ordinate efforts 
to improve communal living has given rise to a third division in the 
field of social work. In addition to individual case and group work 
community organization has been interpreted by the dean of one of 


`R, A. Nesbit, The Quest for Community (NY., Oxford University Press, 195 ) 
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‘inter-group relations ’ by ‘human relations’. But except for a few 
cases the present emphasis in the U.S. on “improving democratic 
human relations ” is a restatement of the old negative idea that inter- 
group relations are concerned with overcoming the effects of prejudice, 
discrimination, and prejudice against individuals because of their 
minority-group status. This had meant an acceptance of the individ- 
ual on personal merit, with toleration of his group background. The 
new emphasis is still on the individual, with the former tolerance for 
his group replaced by an‘emphasis on understanding it. But minority- 
group life in its various manifestations is not a matter of emphasis 
beyond understanding it. This lack may be explained by the trend in 
western civilization described by Professor Robert A. Nesbit in his 
The Quest for Community.? He sees the spectre of insecurity loom- 
ing everywhere on the horizon. Institutions thought by our forbears 
to be everlasting—the family, the Church, the guild—are gradually 
disintegrating. In face of this, man, uprooted and without status, 
seeks moral certitude elsewhere to escape his sense of isolation. In 
our Age of Pessimism, the State appears as the source increasingly of 
spiritual as well as economic security. It is usurping the functions of 
small, traditional groups to an alarming extent. This trend has led to 
totalitarianism abroad and reminds us that Orwell’s 1984 is more than 
a figment of the imagination. Nesbit concludes by suggesting the need 
to counter the drift towards destructive centralization and mass cul- 
ture by an alerted democracy which allows for a multiplicity of asso- 
ciations and loyalties. The omnipotent State can be held at bay 
only if individuals find certainty and security in belonging to small, 
manageable groups with recognizable aims and a purpose with which 
they can be identified in a common cause. Without these groups, free- 
dom is doomed. 

This same thought may be expressed in another Way, adding a new 
dimension to a theory of inter-group relations. [n the modern 
urbanized, industrial, technological society of the United States, 
leaders in the economic world are increasingly aware tnat mass pro- 
duction demands mass consumption, that individuals—w ether as in- 
vestors and entrepreneurs or as consumers and employees—have com- 
mon interests and problems. These demand group attack if they are 
to be recognized, respected, and solved. Likewise, in all other phases 
of community life the need to form groups and to co-ordinate efforts 
to improve communal living haz given rise to a third division in the 
field of social work. In addition to individual case and group work 
community organization has been interpreted by the dean of one of 
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Improving Inter-group Relations in the United States 
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discrimination in their periodic meetings. Most programmes are ‘ one- 
shot’ affairs, in which a lecture, a movie, or a panel discussion deals 
with such topics as how to deal with prejudice, the role ôf Parents in 
developing social attitudes in children, inter alia. Less frequently a 
group organizes a series of meetings or a conference where parents, 
teachers, and specialized workers in human relations explore inter- 
group problems and come to some agreement on what they should do 
next. Increasingly, young people are also participants. Teachers also 
report effective work with parents in individual conferences, when, 
for example, the teacher is disturbed by the parents’ refusal to allow 
their child to associate with a classmate from a minority group, or 
where a minority-culture pattern seems to conflict with the best 
interests of the child. 

Inter-group relations in the in-service training of teachers is wide- 
spread in the elementary school. Not only do teachers take courses 
in institutions of higher learning, but they often avail themselves of 
course opportunities held under the direct auspices of the school 
system. Information courses, curriculum-construction projects, work- 
shops where teachers learn skills and techniques and develop plans, 
and clinics where problems of teachers and children are studied, are 
all parts of this teacher education. Much help is rendered by profes- 
sional educational organizations through publications and conferences. 

In the upper elementary, junior, and senior high schools there is 
still a trend away from separate courses in inter-group relations, 
Units of instruction in the field are common, but better opinion sug- 
gests that human relations should pervade the entire curriculum. As 
in the lower grades, the feeling is strong that the major work in com- 
bating prejudice should be done by developing positive democratic 
practices in all phases of school life, involving co-operative planning 
by the entire class under the guidance of the teacher. This demands 
committee work, joint planning of activities, and continuous pupil- 
teacher evaluation in the light of democratic ideals. So-called extra- 
curricular activities are fruitful in improving human r-lations, and 
students are encouraged to work with the school staff to make a self- 
survey of actual practices as a basis for improvement. School-com- 
munity projects, where pupils learn better inter-group relations 
through participation in communal activities, are increasing. 

Orientation programmes in junior and senior high schools for in- 
coming groups have important implications because at this time 
children are beginning school careers with an enlarged student body 
from neighbourhoods served by several of the lower schools. 

In some high schools, a few courses in human relations are offered 
as electives. As has been said, the more general practice is to offer 
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Human Relations Studies of the School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, has an effective programme of training and research which has 
resulted in valuable publieations.* E 


The Programmes of Inter-group Relations Agencies 

The number of community agencies in the area of human relations 
is legion.* Official agencies include Federal government committees 
which are combating discrimination in the armed services, in public 
housing, in government employment, and by manufacturers holding 
government contracts. Several States have governor’s committees on 
human relations which carry on research and publish findings. Eleven 
States have official commissions which enforce fair employment laws. 
Likewise more than three score cities have such committees. A few 
States enforce not only laws against unfair employment practices, but 
also those which prohibit discrimination in public accommodations 
and in higher education. The recent laws, with and without enforce- 
ment powers, use administrative bodies to gain compliance by per- 
suasion, conciliation, and educational programmes. 

Private voluntary agencies are more numerous. They were often 
organized originally by minority-group members to combat undemo- 
cratic practices affecting their group, but their programmes for better 
democratic relations have been extended on the widest possible front. 
The programmes are largely educational in a narrow sense of the term. 

Some agencies, such as The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Coloured People, are action groups. The NAACP is especially 
noted for its contribution to better inter-group relations through court 
action, such as those resulting in the momentous U.S. Supreme Court 
decision on 17 May, 1954, declaring legal segregation in public schools 
to be unconstitutional. It has also effectively secured legislation 
banning discrimination and segrcgation. The American Jewish Con- 
gress, through its Commission on Law and Social Action and Com- 
mission on Community Inter-relations, has played a noteworthy part 
in legislative and judicial matters and through its action- ‘esearch pro- 
gramme it has helped to popularize the idea of the community self- 
audit as a device to implement the aphorism “ No research without 
action, no action without research.” 7 


In addition to agencies primarily concerned with inter-group rela- 


5 Lloyd Allen Cook, College Programs in Intergroup Relations and Intergroup 
Relations in Teacher Education (American Council on Education, Washington, 
D.C.), 1950 p. 365, 1951 p. 271. , 

° H. H. Giles, et al., “ Human Relations Practices ”, The’ Journal of Educational 
Sociology, Vol. XXIV, No. 6, February 1951, pp. 305-68. 

7 Goodwin Watson, Action for Unity (Harper & Bros., N.Y., 1947), P. 165. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


The Aged 


e 


ScIENTIFIC invention and discovery and technological achievement are 
extending the lives of millions of people by as much as twenty years. 
These same factors have fundamentally changed both the manner of 
making a living and the composition and functions of the family. 
Most people in the ‘ advanced’ countries have been presented with an 
unprecedented amount of leisure time during their working years, and 
are confronted with a decade or more of almost complete leisure follow- 
ing the completion of their traditional occupational roles; for women, 
whose family responsibilities are largely over by age 50, the period of 
relative freedom is many years longer. 

New opportunities and new roles are needed if the second half of 
life of to-day’s men and women is to have meaning, if it is to preserve 
the enduring rights of the individual to independence and freedom of 
choice, and if the added years are to provide a sense of life fulfilment. 
In our industrial societies, in contrast with rural cultures of the past, 
the individual no longer enters old age as the master of his economic 
fate and as the secure, powerful elder in the consanguine family. 
Professor Ernest Burgess states: “ He is now an employee and can be 
retired under conditions dictated by an employer. Culturally he is 
dated. The rapid tempo of events has passed him by. He is out of 
touch with and even in conflict with interests and ideas of his children. 
Finally, and hardest to take, he can no longer count in the role of the 
patriarch in ordering the destiriy of his children and his grandchildren. 
He cannot even be sure that he is venerated and respected. In short, 
he has lost his old role of dominance and has not yet found a new 
one.” * 

The individual, having achieved the coveted goal of living long enough 
to become old, finds himself suddenly deprived of the security of his 
old goals, values, powers, and channels of communication. Patterns of 
behaviour which previously led to the fulfilment of his needs are no 
longer available to him, or if they are, they are not pertinent to his 
changed circumstances, In short, age and its consequent changes in 


1E. W. Burgess, “Human Aspects of Social Policy Problems”, in Symposia 
and Abstracts, Third Congress, International Associaticn of Gerontology, Church 
House, Westminster, London, p. 60. Also in Old Age in the Modern World 
(London, E. & S. Livingstone Ltd), (In press.) 
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physical and social status have placed him abruptly in an entirely new 
psychological situation. 


The New Psychological Situation 
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persist long enough, she personality may be distorted or actually 
shattered. 


The Need for ‘ Guidance’ h 

It appears obvious that ‘ guidance’ for the old is as important in 
helping adults to cope with old age as it is for youth who need assist- 
ance in facing and dealing with the problems of adolescence and early 
maturity. That there has not been an earlier recognition of the need 
of the ageing for ‘ guidance’ is a reflection of stereotyped attitudes 
regarding the uselessness and exhaustion of the old. It has seemed 
enough in the past to provide shelter and care for old people worn out 
by long years of hard work and by meeting the strenuous vicissitudes 
of a more primitive life. Gradually, however, old age is being looked 
upon as an achievement for which we have long struggled and as a 
period when the individual, freed from the rigorous demands of grow- 
ing families and hard work, is able to pursue the successful exploita- 
tion of his own potentialities. 

Lawrence K. Frank offers an even broader goal of education for 
ageing because he believes it is crucial to the maintenance of a free 
social order. “ To maintain a free democratic society as a self-regulat- 
ing social order dedicated to individual personality development and 
the progressive attainment (beginning at birth) of human dignity,” he 
says, “ we cannot permit children, adolescents, or adults to be exposed 
to, and to suffer from, the many forms of unnecessary, preventable 
human wastage. Nor can we accede to the deprivations and defeats 
that develop in the lives of many unhappy, resentful older persons 
and which so often impel them, out of their resentment and bitterness, 
to resist necessary and desirable social change . .. we can hope to attain 
our enduring goal values only in so far as we self-consciously under- 
take to renew our culture and re-orient our social order towards the 
progressive conservation of human life and personality at all ages. 
. .. an educational philosophy appropriate to such goals will emphasize 
the many human potentialities that are too often neglected or stunted 
—eyen distorted—earlier in life. For the older individual, the redis- 
covery of these potentialities, which with guidance and encourage- 
ment can often be revived and developed, offers a new and exciting 
prospect of more productive living and of continued learning.” * 

Armed with the belief that ageing persons are individuals who, in 
spite of growing old, retain potentialities, characteristics, capacities, 
and desires for continued useful participation, and convinced that the 
well-being of the national and world order is to a major extent in the 


* Lawrence K. Frank, “Education for Aging”, in Education for Later Maturity, 
compiled by Wilma Donahue (New York, Whiteside Press Inc., 1955), Pp. 8-9, 
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other place where o'er people come together to work, or to play, or 
to talk. Perhaps, in the future, old people will find it easier to go to 
formal classes offered in, traditional classrooms; but, at present, many 
of them fear that because they have had so little formal education and 
haye been away from books so long they cannot sficceed in a pro- 
gramme labelled education and offered in a schoolroom. 

The following case-studies will illustrate thé application of these 
principles and will make clear the marked diversity of objectives, con- 
tent, method, and sponsorship of the various programmes offered. 


Preparation for Later Maturity 

Most popular in the United States; at least in terms of the numbers 
offered, are those courses designed to help older people prepare to live 
happy, healthy, productive lives following withdrawal from their 
traditional and family roles. i 

Retirement—A Second Career® is the title of a course on ageing 
sponsored by the New York State Department of Adult Education and 
offered through the facilities of the public schools, often with the co- 
operation of local business and industry. It is aimed to serve those 
people close to retirement or already retired, but as many as 20 to 25 
per cent of the students in a class may be under 40 years of age. The 
younger students enrol because they are interested in planning ahead 
or because they are faced with the problem of caring for older persons. 
Topics discussed in the eleven-week course include finances, use of 
leisure time, health, family relationships, living arrangements, citizen- 
ship, and a philosophy of ageing and retirement. 

Preparation for Retirement’ is a course offered by the University of 
Michigan Extension Service to employees of business firms who con- 
tract for the service. The objective of the programme is to offer em- 
ployees and their spouses the opportunity to learn about the physical, 
social, and psychological changes which accompany maturity, and to 
study methods for making satisfactory personal adjustments to these 
changes. Content of the course is similiar to that included in the New 
York programme, and the methods used, like the New York course, 
are those of lecture and discussion. : 

An evaluation of the effects of this programme was made by asking 
one group of eighty-one students to fill in a questionnaire at the last 
meeting of the course. In summarizing the results, it was found that 
(1) all students concurred that the course would be beneficial to others, 


¢ Henrietta Rabe, Retirement—A Second Career (The New York State Educa- 
tion Department, Bureau of Adult Education, Albany, New York, 1951). 

7 Wilma Donahue, “ Adjusting Employees to Retirement”, in Management 
Record, September, 1953. 
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(2) all agreed that husbands and wives should attend the dass A 
gether, (3) the discussions of health, biological agang, moio 
psychology, finances, living arrangements, and use of leisure tim 
were of value in that order, (4) 75 per cent reported a change for the 
better in thinking about retirement, (5) 41 per cent of the group had 
taken specific steps in their planning as a result of attending the meet- 
ings, which ranged from buying a trailer and planning a year’s retire- 
ment trip to changing the annuity terms of a life-insurance policy, 
and (6) 93 per cent indicated that they would h 


ave appreciated an 
opportunity for individual counselling and personal reading assign- 
ments. 


This course has also been adapted for use with hourly workers in 
automotive plants and has been found to be as effective in bringing 
about change with this group as with the salaried employees. The 
major adaptation required is that of presenting all materials in very 
practical and personal terms with special reference to limited post 
retirement financial circumstances, 
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encouraging the students to explore fully the ideas and questions they 
themselves raise. Reports from students completing the course indi- 
cate that they are satisfied with their experience, sometimes because 
they find answers, sometimes because they gain insight into the fact 
that there are no ready-made answers, and sometimes because they 
have the opportunity to express feelings not otherwise permissible. 

The Cold Spring Project ° offers to college graduates over 60 years of 
age the opportunity for a year of resident study for the purpose of 
preparing themselves for the future. The specific aims of the pro- 
gramme are to bring out the special and unique capacities of each 
individual, to help revive old interests and skills, to encourage explora- 
tion of new fields, and to assist in the unlearning of old habits of think- 
ing while substituting new ones more suitable to the changed circum- 
stances. Each student is helped, through individual counselling and 
group participation, to work out a balanced programme of living for 
himself. Students who participated in the eleven-month programme 
showed marked increases in physical and psychic energy, in self-esteem, 
and in the capacity to form social and emotional relationships. They 
accepted themselves as older people more readily, and evidenced a 
great release of creative potential. In the opinion of the directors, this 
programme can be adapted to meet the needs of individuals from 
different socio-economic and intellectual levels. 

New Horizons for Senior Citizens *° is a course offered in the Utica 
(New York) Community College. Its stated objectives are to help older 

eople exercise the right to continue intellectual and cultural growth, 

and to help mobilize a reservoir of latent abilities for service to the 
community. According to the plan, anyone who has reached at least 
a sixty-fifth birthday may register in as many courses as desired, all 
without cost. If the student is qualified, degree credit may be earned. 
Other services offered withou. charge include the faculty lecture 
series, the faculty concert series, full library privileges, and counselling 
and psychological testing in the College Guidance Centre. 


Retraining and Counselling for Older Adults 

The need of middle-aged and older adults for some type of paid em- 
ployment and the difficulty they experience in finding such employ- 
ment have led to a number of interesting demonstration programmes. 


*Ruth Andrus, “The Cold Spring Project: The Value of a Small Residential 
Group in the Study of Change and Growth in College Graduates over 60”, in 
Symposia and Abstracts, Third International Gerontological Congress (London, 
International Gerontological Association, 1954). a 

1 Wilma Donahue, “Educational Approaches to Aging”, in Quarterly Bulle- 
tin, Merrill-Palmer School (Detroit), Vol. 1, No. 2, 1955+ 
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The results are so striking that it seems probable that vaaan be 
adult schools will make retraining of older people a part of thei 
Bere we York House and School of Industry ™ established on 
to retrain former stenographers and typists who needed to have t a 
skills brushed up and their morale boosted in order to return to a 
labour market. In less than a year, nearly a hundred middle-ag 
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ounger and less experienced businessmen who stand in real need of 
such help. The corporation makes no charges for its services, although 
if a company wishes to*pay an individual for his work, it ïs permissible 
for the member to accept the remuneration. o 

The New York Arts and Crafts Programme for Senior Citizens *° in- 
cludes counselling and training in an attempt-to help older adults to 
earn at least supplementary incomes after retirement from regular 
work. Approved vocational hand-arts and craft classes offered in local 
schools are subsidized by State and Federal aid. These classes are open 
to adult hobbyists and craftsmen who want to augment their incomes 
by producing and selling more craft products. Educational services 
developed to supplement the classes include teacher training for 
the upgrading of instruction, regional craft fairs, short-term craft 
institutes for intensive training, circulation of travelling craft 
exhibits, and the compilation of an index of practising craftsmen in 
the State. 

Planning for the Middle Years and Beyond ** is the title of a four- 
teen-hour group counselling programme offered in a night school of 
the Cleveland, Ohio, public school system. Ages of those enrolled 
range from 38 to 80. Major emphasis is on techniques for finding 
employment; the instructor is the vocational couusellor for old people 
from the Cleveland Bureau of Vocational Guidance, an agency which 
has been highly successful in counselling older workers and in finding 
jobs for them. 

San Francisco Public School Counselling Programme for Older 
Adults *" consists of a series of group meetings for persons aged 50 to 
75. The objectives of this service are to reinforce the students’ con- 
fidence through objective evidence of strength in verbal and/or 
abstract reasoning, and to offer training in specific areas of knowledge 
or in special skills which may iead to the further pursuit of education 
for its own values or to job competency. When needs for special ser- 
vices arise, referrals of the students are made to local community 
agencies. An evaluation of the outcomes of this courselling-training 
programme shows greater participation and satisfaction in leisure-time 
activities and employment in a variety of part- and full-time jobs. 


15 E, Blanchard Brown, Chapter XX, Earning Opportunities for Older Workers, 

edited by Wilma Donahue (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press), (In 
ress., 

p peal Wilson, Vocational Guidance for Older Workers (Cleveland, Bureau of 
Vocational Guidance, 1953), Paper delivered to the Section on the Older Worker, 
National Vocational Guidance Association, Annual Metting in Chicago, 1953. 

ir Henrietta Rabe, Retirement—A Second Career (The New York State Educa- 
tion Department, Bureau of Adult Education, Albany, New York, 1951), 
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Self-directed Programmes 


Considerable attention was paid earlier in this chapter to the pe 
portance of givirig older people the Opportunity to design their = 
educational programmes. Moreover, when the older students ha 4 
satisfied their curiosity regarding their own problems, they becom 
interested in the needs of other old people. They begin to explore 


ways of bringing about changes in the community which will be bene- 
ficial to all older people living there. 
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of their community, in the belief that the sine qua non of such active 
participation is a never-ceasing mental alertness and interest. The con- 
tent of the programme is varied, and covers such topics as travel, 
current affairs, naturab history, astronomy, vocatignal information, 
music, art, personal care, and good grooming. Films are shown in 


connexion with every programme. 2 


Future Developments , 

It has not been possible to more than sample the many programmes 
now being offered older adults in the United States. In so doing, I 
have neglected the work of churches, many voluntary organizations 
and public agencies, old-age homes, golden-age groups, unions, and 
others. To fill this gap a new book, Education for Later Maturity, pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Adult Education Association, U.S.A., 
Committee on Education for Aging, is now available. The book in- 
cludes not only descriptions of a large number of current educational 
programmes, but also deals with the philosophy of education for age- 
ing, ageing in the contemporary scene, the capacities of older people, 
teaching methods and learning abilities of the ageing, problems of ad- 
ministration of programmes for older people, and training for work 
with older people. Paul Essert, in his concluding chapter of the book, 
says: “ With this book before-him and these special summaries of the 
viewpoints of potentialities and implementations, the reader may be 
ready for a new adventure in planning life-long, continuous learning 
with his head in the clouds and his feet on the ground.” It is a must 
reading for all educators interested in older people. 


WILMA DONAHUE. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


Remedial Guidance 
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perience not too dissimilar from those who could see and speak. We 
recall, too, how the fundamental capacities of the human organism— 
presumably approximately similar in all people—are utilized in 
different ways by each culture. Certain ways of using these potentiali- 
ties are recognized, refined, elaborated, and rewarded; others are 
denied or repressed. Thus the children grow, UP exhibiting what is 
considered necessary and desirable. This includes, in some cultures, 
an amazing distortion of their bodies, such as shown in the shape of 
the head, elongation of the neck and lips, and mutilation of the skin 
and of the genitals. 
‘ While certain physical characteristics may be given an exaggerated 
importance, such as the enormous buttocks of the Hottentots, or the 
proud display of goitres in one of the cantons of Switzerland, these 
remarks are not offered to divert attention from the basic problem of 
rehabilitation, readjustment, and re-education. Rather, their intent 


is to provide a broader frame of reference for discussing what is done 
ts, and to emphasize that there is 


to and for children, youth, and adul 

always a highly selective concern for the welfare and integrity of the 

individual. Moreover, as We are all aware, this selective concern is 

itself a product of new knowledge and understanding, of newly 

created techniques but, above all, of changing’sensibilities. There has 
e, of the different handicaps 


developed an acute awareness, for exampl 
been tolerated. Now they 


and impairments which had perhaps long 
concern and professional help. 


haye become a focus of public 
Each kind of handicapped or deviant child needs to be evaluated or 
ntialities and his impairments. This 


diagnosed to reveal both his pote 
requires skill, understanding, and the provision of the kind of guidance, 
rehabilitation, and re-education which will enable the individual to 


cope with life as effectively as possible within his limitations. The 
rogressive recognition of the many and varied needs of individuals 
shows how each culture has responded. The greater or less aware- 
ness and concern for individuals indicate their conception of human 
nature and its potentialities, and especially of their evaluation of the 


individual's worth. 

It would indeed be fascinating to read how over the centuries we 

Western people, with our traditional belief in the worth of the indi- 

yidual and in human dignity, have only slowly recognized how these 
oal values were being ignored or flouted in the treatment of deviant 

individuals and in the neglect of those suffering from various kinds 


of impairments or distortions. 
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tions, uses eating as a way of pleasing or Opposing his mother or 
nurse, and develops a degree of liking for or aversion to food. . i 

Similarly, the baby is expected to learn to retain, his urine cm 
faeces, transforming his spontaneous elimination into scheduled 
evacuations in response to the Opportunity, place, vessel, and other 
external conditions established as appropriate. Here an essential 
physiological function’ of elimination is transformed into continence, 
privacy, Modesty, shame, 


and so forth. Also we see how elimination may be used to please or 


nt has a greater or less ‘need’ for tactual contacts. 
Mammalian cubs receive th 


em in the form of nuzzling, cuddling, lick- 
ing, and the like, These tacti i 


ity development. Various 
and children separated 
P } Goldfarb) support this. 
Moreover, it seems clear that the i 
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messages. Each culture. į : 

them, ranging from the Practice of Carrying the infant on the mother’s 
hip or back, to the use 


Infant signals his in- 
ternal distress, such as hunger or gastric Upsets, 3 

we call fear or anger, Babies differ Widely in their thresholds to 
emotional provocation and in their capacity for emotional response. 


Moreover, it is becoming clear that when subject to too early and too 
severe deprivations or demands, as in feeding schedules or toilet tran. 


ing, theinfant may develop a more or less Persistent affective response 
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which becomes loc:'lized in, or focused upon, the gastro-intestinal 
tract or the genitals, committing them prematurely. The subsequent 
transformation of these organic needs and functional capacities, as 
described above, may be impaired or blocked. i 

Here we may hazard’ the generalization that there is a regular, 
orderly sequence of growth, development, and maturation through 
which all children pass, but each child with his unique heredity and 
nurture (nutrition, care, rearing, and deprivations and fulfilments) will 
pass through these sequerices at his own rate and attain the size, shape, 
and other characteristics which are uniquely his own. Consequently, 
child-rearing practices should be appropriately timed, and used for 
each individual child with suitable and effective intensity. Moreover, 
the best preparation for the future is to permit the child to live fully 
to-day, at the level of maturation which is essential at this stage of his 
development and necessary to his next stage. Thus we are recogniz- 
ing that the continual denial of what is desirable, if not essential, at 
each stage in the life-career creates persistent immaturities because, 
not having been able to function and to find fulfilment on one level of 
maturity, the individual has been unable to give up that stage and 
accept the next. 

This emphasis upon the organization and regulation of the child’s 
internal environment and the establishment of patterns of transformed 
functioning suitable to the kind of life his parents and his society 
expect him to share, is not exaggerated. It gives a clearer recognition 
of the basic processes by which the organism is transformed into a 
human being by learning from other human beings what is necessary 
and essential, especially the prescribed modes of communication with 
the world and other people. Upon these early experiences, as we shall 
shortly see, are established some of the other patterns of activity 
essential for social life. 


The Cultural Pattern of Speech 

Thus the child sooner or later learns to transform the physiological 
functions of respiration into the cultural pattern of speech, that is, to 
articulate sounds so that they are recognizable by others as symbols 
of communication. Ordinarily, the child learns to recognize thes 
auditory communications before’ he can speak, and he learns incre e 
ingly to follow verbalized directives given by older individuals. In as- 
far as the baby is cuddled and. fed and at the same time hears his 
mother’s voice—either speaking, humming, or singing to him— = 
develops an increasingly differentiated auditory threshold and grad 7 
ally loses much of his original capacity for making all the = S a 
(including the most complicated diphthongs that occur in the anona 
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languages of the world). This points to a proce.:s in development and 
maturation which should be explicitly described because it is so 
central to the theme we are discussing. 


The baby starts out with a sensory awareness, with individual 
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4 9 
relevant substitute, or symbolic fulfilment, for what he should have 
had earlier. He is now being given them in order to learn these 
symbolic performances. , . 


? 
Opportunities for Exploration j 


Another crucial process in the development of personality and in 
social living occurs when the child begins to explore the world, and 
is forbidden to touch, to take, or to strike—frequently with scoldings 
or punishment for his impulsive approach to things, places, and 
persons that are inviolable. The normal, vigorous child, as he becomes 
mobile, tries to handle and manipulate everything he can reach. Only 
slowly and reluctantly, with sometimes acute emotional reactions, 
does he come to accept parental prohibitions and transform them into 
self-administered inhibitions; learning, so to speak, to say “ don’t ” to 
himself. While this process is often spoken of as internalization, it 
may also be interpreted as the child altering his perceptions of the 
world, so that he now sees what is forbidden as a symbol of inviola- 
bility, to which he responds by respecting private property or the 
integrity of the person of others. Then he learns to make the most 
subtle discriminations between what is accessible in his own home and 
what is inviolable outside. Later on he learns the various arts of 
barter, buying, and selling, through which he may legitimately nego- 
tiate with others for their property or their services. 

A child's learning of these necessary aspects of social living may be 
compromised, because of his own physical or psychological handicaps 
or because of his adverse life experiences, such as the denial by adults 
of adequate opportunities, for him to explore; by their too severe 
punishment of his slow acceptance of prohibitions; or by their depriv- 
ing him of any private property or personal integrity of his own. 
Often, for example, in child-caring institutions the child has no pro- 
perty of his own or he is subject to invasion of his person by any 


adult. 


Interference with Growth, Development, and Maturation” 

These patterns of conduct for living in society are, of course, of 
major significance. f Failure to learn them adequately and to develop 
the skills necessary in using the legally sanctioned practices and rituals 
of buying, selling, and the many others (especially symbolic perform- 
ances for conducting interpersonal relations), may not only block the 
child in his efforts to meet the requirements of his group, but it may 
also make him asocial, if not anti-social. f 

As we observe how the child and the adolescént are progressivel 
indoctrinated with the ideas, beliefs, and especially the Spn, 
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Evaluation of Guidance 


The evaluation of guidance procedures is ağ difficult as it mole 94 
sary. iMost of the evaluation studies reported have been base Tent 
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opinion. The estimated 80 per cent success in prognosis of two eal 
dred and fifty cases followed up by the National Institute of Indus i 
Psychology is encouraging. Somewhat similar follow-up studies m : 
in the United States havé obtained percentages ranging frum 48 to i 
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s 
new ' that has been added is a more widespread and “effective transla- 
o a 


tion of these deas,into practice. 

, We do not know the extent to which certain of these basic prin- 
ciples of guidance arcsactually influencing present practivé. There 
have been no adequaté Surveys of guidance practices, Little is known, 
even, about the guidance personnel employed in schools. The figures 


available on number of pupils to one counsellor are Of little value 


because they do not take into consideratior? the cotinselling done by 
other members óf the school staff, the full-time counsellor's function 
of working with and through the administrators, teachers, and teacher- 
counsellors, and other conditions influencing the need for guidance in 


a particular situation. o icles‘on * 
Nevertheless, certain trends can be noted in the books and articlesion 


guidance, These trends are reinforced by impressions of persons who 
have had contact with the field. More careful observation and 
appraisal of guidance at work show a discrepancy between what guid- 
ance workers say and what they actually do. It also brings to light ° 
certain resistances and difficulties in carrying out principles recognized 


as sound and important. 


Barriers to Effective Guidance í a 

Among the barriers to best practice in guidance are sommunity 
Conditions that defeat the most thoughtfully made plans. Among such 
Conditions are ecénomic necessity, the demands of war, widespread 
unemployment, the attitude óf parehts and associates towards an 
individual’s development, and the prestige value that people assign to 


different vocations. Underlying Many of these conditions are - 
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Implications for Guidance Workers 


The foregoing has many implications for the education and training 
of the different professional workers, to whom people go in search of 
guidance, counselling, therapy, and re-education. “It also indicates 
that some of the now-well-established methods and techniques need to 
be examined critically in terms of this more ‘ wholistic’ conception of 
the organism-personality and the life-career. Moreover, for the much- 
needed further research and experimentation to enlarge and develop 
Our understanding, methods, and techniques, a broader conceptual 
framework is needed than the usual atomistic one, which attempts to 
fractionate the whole person into discrete, abstracted parts. 

To avoid any misunderstandings, it should be pointed out that the . 
study of parts and isolated functional operations, as in the nerve- 
muscle preparations used in laboratory experiments, is essential to 
many scientific investigations, but the result of such studies cannot be 
wisely or safely applied to human subjects without recognizing, as 
shown by clinical medicine, what may be called biological relativity, 
Thus, in a comprehensive medical examination—the so-called com- 
plete work-up—the patient may be examined, tested, measured, in a 
great many ways. Each will yield either a quantitatiy 
assessment of greater or less magnitude. 
him, the clinician must interpret every i 
to the patient's age, sex, marital status, 
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more significant and important than the re 
hundred and ninety-nine other hearts’ 
might be to scientific research. . 
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occur insa more or*les$ random, disorderly fashion, but which ex- 
hibited recurrent regularities. In the gas laws the wholly erratic and 
disorderly molecular movements were shown to have a statistical 
orderliness and regularity so that dependable relations between tem- 
perature, pressure, and Volume could be established. This search for 
order, regularity, and for relationships between two or more variables 
has become established as the scientific enterprise; especially among 
those who have no awareness of how the physical sciences within the 
past fifty years—while not repudiating older models and empirical 
findings—have gone on to develop new and more complicated models. 
Thus scientific thinking increasingly utilizes new conceptions that are 
more consonant with the complexity of atomic organization, of 
crystal structures, of ecological fields, and, more recently, human 
personality and of social and cultural organization. 

These considerations may seem more or less abstract and far 
removed from the exigent tasks of guidance and education. It should 
be remembered, however, that if we insist upon formulating the prob- 
lems of human life in terms of gas laws and particle physics, we may 
impede our own efforts and block our understanding. We may be 
focusing upon problems that, in terms of earlier orientations, were 
acceptable, but which may now be regarded .as no longer valid or 
‘real’. Thus some of the most meticulous and careful investigations 
may now be of little significance. Their basic assumptions and con- 
ceptual formulations were out of date before the investigation began. 

An illustration ofthe difference our assumptions may make indi- 
cates how important they are. Thus, in many psychological studies 
on both animal and human subjects, it is assumed that if the investi- 
gator carefully controls® the experimental situation to exclude all 
irrelevant and distracting events, and, where appropriate, gives a 
statement of the task or problem in exactly the same form, he has 
presented each subject with an identical stimulus situation. In view 
of our growing recognition of how each individual person—and pos- 
sibly many animal subjects—will, of necessity, perceive that identical 
situation in his own way (with a different awareness and with different 
thresholds to what is presented), and may give a very different mean- 
ing and affective significance to that stimulus situation, the assumption 
that this procedure is completely objective becomes increasingly 
questionable. 

The contrast between two*basic assumptions underlies the differ- 
ence between the standardized so-called objective test for which 
Statistical reliability and validity have been established, and projective 
Methods which are often criticized and sometimes indignantly 
repudiated as wholly unscientific because they are not supported 
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comprehensive and unified understanding of 
the human subject. ‘They are especially needed by those who a 
undertaking to assist the deviants, the handicapped, the impaired, an 
the many who have been unable to achieve the self-disciplined con- 
duct that is required by a free social order. 
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tion, for it. Undoubtediy, some individuals are deterred from crime 
by fear of being caught and punished, and not by any strong aversion 
towards unlawful acts. Some individuals who have been convicted 
and sentenced to imprisdnment probably do reform, especially when 
parole and psycho-therapeutic treatment are provided. But on the 
whole the legal procedure seems to be not only ineffective but, accord- 
ing to many studies, productive of more harm than benefit. The fre- 
quent cry for more severe laws, stricter enforcement, and harder 
punishment testifies to a continued belief in these procedures, nat justi- 
fied by any evidence now available. Probably we cling to the legal 
doctrines and procedures because so far we have not developed any 
substitutes or replacements which seem adequate. 

Then we have the psychiatric conception of crime asserting that the 
violator of the law is a person who in childhood has been either 
neglected or maltreated. He has, consequently, been unable to 
develop into a responsible member of society who can and will 
observe all the rules, regulations, and restrictions, and conduct his life- 
affairs through socially approved and legally sanctioned practices. An 
impressive number of life-histories and a vast amount of clinical 
material support this view, which has been accepted in part by some of 
the juvenile courts and other agencies that have been set up within 
recent decades to deal with delinquents and young offenders. On the 
whole, however, this conception of delinquency is either ignored or 
openly rejected by lawyers and judges. It finds little recognition in 
most law schools; those who are being trained there are still being 
indoctrinated with the traditional viewpoint, maintain it when they go 
into legal practice or serve as judges, legislators, and legal advisers 
and often oppose any modification or departure therefrom. With the 
great prestige and authority of the law and the courts, it is very diffi- 
cult to persuade citizens generally that there is a need for some 
revision of this conception of delinquency and the established prac- 
tices of dealing with it. 

There is also what might be called the sociological approach to 
delinquency based upon numerous studies of communities and show- 
ing that in certain groups and in certain well-defined areas, delinquenc 
is a normal and usual pattern of conduct. The younger boys anil 
often girls are inducted by slightly older adolescents, if not by adults 
into this pattern. Other studies show how often delinquency arises in 
neighbourhoods that have deteriorated, where family life is unstable 
and demoralized, lacking even minimal necessities for decent livin 
Neighbourhoods with limited amenities and facilities such as R 
needed by children and adolescents, namely: play and recreational 
facilities, libraries, space for group activities, and'the like. É 
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and good: families. Thi confirms an earlier finding that, in certain 
areas, non-delinquent boys and girls who do not conform to the pre- 
vailing pattern of their age-mates are often neurotic or disturbed; their 
very inability to conform in the teen-age period may indicate per- 
sonality difficulties. z a: 

This rather lengthy review of the present situation and the variety 
of different approaches to the delinquent and otker deviant individuals 
Who are the focus of guidance, is a relevant comment upon our present 
perplexities, and a possible explanation of why we are unable i most 
communities to do anything effective. 


Adjustment to Society and the Individual Child 
While perhaps not so dramatically expressed, nevertheless there are 
Similar conflicts and discrepancies in all the efforts being made to 
educate, train, and guide children and youth, as well as in programmes 
of rehabilitation, readjustment, and re-education for the exceptional 
or deviant individuals, Differences between disciplines and pro- 
fessions are not necessarily resolved by developing a single over-riding 
set of concepts and a standardized set of procedures. On the contrary, 
each of the different schools has recognized some undeniable aspects 
or dimensions of the organism-personality and his interpersonal rela- 
tions. But the prevalent practice of fitting everyone into a single pro- 
fessional mould leads to some egregious errors and works manifest 
injustice. Unfortunately, different professional groups are often un- 
willing to recognize them and indeed will spend considerable time and 
energy in their defence. This rigid attitude of maint 
and continuing to practise certain techniques despite 
and limitations is, of course, characteristic of lay 
and citizens generally. It is not difficult to unde 
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Thus, in school a child who gives the wrong answer is regarded as 
either lazy, inattentive, or ‘dumb’, and his continued failure to meet 
the standards set for his, class or his age-group may elicit’a variety of 
condemnations, low marks, and reproaches. Parental pressure, if not 
punishment, may be solicited to make him learn what is expected. 
However, it may be said that every mistake or failure on the part of a 
child should be considered as a cry for help by a child who is finding 
it difficult, if not,impossible, to learn what is expected for living in 
this symbolic world, either because his perceptions of that »;vrld are 
distorted or inadequate, or because his conceptual framework is such 
that what he does hear or see is, of necessity, interpreted by him in a 
Way that is not approved or accepted as correct. 


Reading and Arithmetic 

There are many, many children in our schools to-day who are 
baffled by the problem of learning to read. Repeated failures are often 
found among children who are truanting or otherwise creating 
troubles at home or in school. Some of the failures to read may arise 
from poor eyesight, poor hearing, or other sensory handicaps, in- 
cluding possibly other somatic impairments, but a considerable num- 
ber of these non-readers have been shown to be unhappy and often to 
have seriously disturbed personalities. Their inability to learn to read 
is just one symptom or expression of a general inability to cope with 
life and is often accompanied by what are known as emotional con- 
flicts or emotional problems that can be traced back to their present 
or earlier family experiences. In some schools, of course, this is 
appreciated, and children who show any initial defects or hesitancy 
in learning to read are noticed without delay and appropriate steps 
are taken to help them. Such help, however, may not take into 
account the personality difficulties and sometimes acute needs of the 
child for kinds of help other than just tutoring and drill. It should 
be remembered that asking the child of 5, 6, or even 7 to learn to 
read is to face him with a task involving the most subtle and compli- 
cated symbolic process which has been developed among only a small 
portion of the world population. ; Moreover, it requires a prior range 
of experience so that the child will have enough knowledge to invest 
the black marks on white paper with appropriate meanings and 
then to recognize and respond to them. There are innumerable 
possibilities for confusion in the recognition of letters as I. A. Richards 
has emphasized. The different theories regarding the teaching of 
reading indicate that the process is not as simple as was once believed 
and that different children may learn reading in different ways. Thus 
learning to recognize the whole word in a meaningful Context of life 
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increasingly technological activities in which he must participate. 
Education from infancy through to middle age cannot be fruitful 
unless the individual is helped to cope with life in terms of his indi- 
vidual potentialities and limitations. In many areas we may say that 
he can, without too much frustration or tension, farn, along with 
others, what is desirable in groups with fairly uniform practices and 
objectives. But reliance upon these group methods and the main- 
tenance of these norms must be accompanied by an ever more sensitive 
awareness of the individual's earliest expression of fajl or dis- 
couragement, arising from the incompatibility of what is demanded, 
what and how it is taught, with his own individuality. This does not 
mean, as has sometimes been proposed, ‘ soft pedagogy ’, or keeping 
the child in cotton-wool, over-protecting him from all problems and ° 
failures. Rather, it means that the child grows in strength and ability 
as he learns and is aided to cope effectively with difficulties. More- 
over, the child’s failure may be treated as an occasion to condemn 
and humiliate him, or, on the other hand, as an occasion for providing 
the kind of individualized guidance, tutoring, and other forms of 
assistance that will enable him to master the task or develop the skills 
which previously he has found beyond him. In this approach we 
see how objective examinations of all kinds and the use of various 
standardized tests may be regarded, not as judgments or evaluations, 
with praise or blame, but rather as diagnostic instruments enabling 
the teacher or the school administrators to discover where and how 
the child needs further help, and to indicate what may be, for any 
child, inappropriate demands and requirements. 


Goal-values and Traditions 


Some educators may object that tests and examinations are and 
should be, judgments which the teacher passes upon a child. “This 
assumes that the school requirements are social demands and are al- 
ways right; and that the child who is unwilling to meet these prescrip- 
tions is wrong and deserves condemnation. This is accepted in educa 
tion and child-rearing for exacting conformity and SE E $ 
previous generations as essential to social order and the mantenne 
of a culture. But to-day we should recognize that the ancient fear of 
heresy (the rejection of differences as somehow threatening) may ‘need 
to be reviewed and altered. .To-day we are confronted with th 
emergence of multi-modal cultures which not only will tolerate b e 
cherish individuality and accept personalities as having worth “| 
dignity even when they do not exhibit all the norms we have ast 
lished. We do this for the great artist, overlooking and ane : b- 
deficiencies because of his outstanding achievements in his speci ae | 
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increasingly technological activities in which he must participate. 
Education from infancy through to middle age cannot be fruitful 
unless the individual is helped to cope with life in ternis of his indi- 
vidual potentialities and limitations. In many areas we may say that 
he can, without too much frustration or tension, learn, along with 
others, what is desirable in groups with fairly uniform practices and 
objectives. But reliance upon these group methods and the main- 
tenance of these norms must be accompanied by an ever more sensitive 
awareness of the individual's earliest expression of fajl: Jor dis- 
couragement, arising from the incompatibility of what is demanded, 
what and how it is taught, with his own individuality. This does not 
mean, as has sometimes been proposed, ‘ soft pedagogy’, or keeping 
the child in cotton-wool, over-protecting him from all problems and ° 
failures. Rather, it means that the child grows in strength and ability 
as he learns and is aided to cope effectively with difficulties. More- 
over, the child’s failure may be treated as an occasion to condemn 
and humiliate him, or, on the other hand, as an occasion for providing 
the kind of individualized guidance, tutoring, and other forms of 
assistance that will enable him to master the task or develop the skills 
which previously he has found beyond him. In this approach we 
see how objective examinations of all kinds and the use of various 
standardized tests may be regarded, not as judgments or evaluations, 
with praise or blame, but rather as diagnostic instruments enabling 
the teacher or the school administrators to discover where and how 
the child needs further help, and to indicate what may be, for any 
child, inappropriate demands and requirements. 
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viduality: Our special Schools and custodial institutions arẹ designed 
and operated to increase this depersonalization of their inmates, to 
reduce them to a mere name or number to be merged ir the crowd. 
This makes it easier and simpler for administration, but very ques- 
tionable in the eyes of those who are concerned With human per- 
sonalities and the maintenance of our cherished goal-values. 

Instead of starting with subject-matter and skills, let us start with 
these goal-values of our. traditions, as they have been expressed in 
our arts, literature, our philosophy, religion, and so on. Ther. “ve may 
ask how can educators help children to become participating mem- 
bers of our culture, learn to live in the symbolic cultural world of 
values and aspirations, and carry on their life-careers in our evolving 
social order, where most of our institutions and practices are rapidly 
becoming anachronistic, if not already archaic. We cannot decide 
questions of content, curricula, methods, goals, and objectives on the 
assumption that we are still living in an intact culture. Education has 
the great privilege and immense responsibility to-day of helping to 
develop people who can and will actively strive to renew our culture 
in and through what they choose, decide, and do with their lives. 

In a free democratic society we cannot allow anyone, no matter 
how unimportant and insignificant he may be, to be unnecessarily 
denied, frustrated, coerced; to be maltreated or neglected, to be 
warped, stunted, distorted as a personality, because we now know that 
anyone so mistreated or neglected will be incapable of taking his part 
in the maintenance of our social order; unable to participate in the 
endless endeavour to make human life even more meaningful and 
significant. 


Re-examination of Educational Programmes 


All of this becomes increasingly significant in dealing with those 
for whom we have been developing special programmes of rehabilita- 
tion, readjustment, and re-education because either they have been 
unable to learn and to master what was expected by the usual educa- 
tional methods in home and at school, or they have deviated so far 
that they have sooner or later been recognized as atypical or excep- 
tional, and have been so classified for special remedial efforts. Again 
as Dr. Plant pointed out, every one of these special groups reveals one 
or more of what all children need in greater or less measure. This 
suggests that we could wisely re-examine our many educational 
programmes to see where we are neglecting or depriving many chil- 
dren, not ostensibly exceptional or handicapped, but equally in need 
of what we are offering atypical children. If vre tried to state what 
is the goal of our efforts in child-care, education, guidance, and also 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


Psychiatric Rehabilitation 


IN the field of psychiatry the term guidance is’seldom used except in 
connexion with difficultschildren or marital problems. Each of these 
somewhat specialized fields offers challenges in some degrec unique, 
and each has associated with it a large body of literature and a wide 
range of activities other than psychiatric. Some of the special prob- 
lems and the associated activities, particularly child-guidance and 
education, receive attention elsewhere in this volume. We shall, there- < 
fore, limit our discussion to some of the more general problems of 
psychiatry, and in particular psychiatric rehabilitation. 

The term psychiatric rehabilitation is somewhat ambiguous. In the 
context of physical medicine, it tends to mean psychiatric aspects of 
rehabilitation in contrast to purely physical or mechanical aspects of 
rehabilitation, For example, a surgeon, after having amputated a 
patient’s leg, would want to be sure that the patient received re- 
habilitative treatment of a purely physical kind involving the re-train- 
ing of muscles, adaptation to an artificial leg, and so on. He might also 
want to provide psychiatric help for the patient to adjust emotionally 
to the trauma of the loss, and to assist him to plan for his future role 
in society. Men like Howard Rusk,” Henry Kessler ° in the U.S.A., and 
Sir Reginald Watson-Jones * and L. Guttman * in the U.K., have dons a 
great service to medicine by heightening the general awareness of th 
emotional implications for the patient of many medical pee 
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Given,the present state of knowledge, most psychiatrists, however, 
recognize the importance of physical methods in the treatment of the 
severest illnesses, It is in the neurotic and borderline psychotic cases 
that the greatest variatidn in emphasis is seen. Some psychotherapists 
view physical treatments as anti-therapeutic in marty of these cases. 
Their criteria for evaluating physical treatments differ from those used 
by the proponents of physical treatments for severe disorders. That is 
to say, they are reluctant not only to use physical treatments in cases 
where it is contra-indicated because the symptoms become worse 
rather than better—e.g. leucotomy for anti-social behavidur disorders, 
or abreactive drugs for patients close to schizophrenia—but in other 
cases as well. For example, many ‘would oppose the use of sedatives 
in treating neurotics in a hospital, though the superficial effect might 
be quite beneficial. The staff would have sufficient rest to enable them 
to give treatment, and the patients might seem better because of the 
decrease in symptoms and distress. Nevertheless, dynamically orient- 
ated psychiatrists might object to administering sedatives on the 
grounds that more important therapeutic progress might be im- 
peded. 

In addition to these differences in emphasis within any treatment 
programme, it must be noted that there are many different types and 
methods of psychotherapy. ‘Milieu therapy’ gives special attention 
to those aspects of the environment that can be beneficially manipu- 
lated. Group therapies of various kinds involve other people in treat- 
ment besides the individual patient and his therapist. Psycho-analytic 
therapies offer the most complex and intensive type of remoulding of 
the patient’s personality through successive ‘ uncovering ’ and reinter- 
pretation of submerged ievels of experience. Variations in point of 
view, skill, time, and training play their part in determining which of a 
number of general types of psychotherapy are chosen either for total 
treatment or to supplement the physical methods. 

Some of the important differences in the types of psychotherapy 
might be mentioned briefly. Static procedures have been gradually 
replaced by dynamic methods of treatment. Dynamically orientated 
practitioners attempt to take underlying forces into account in 
manipulating the elements at their disposal. Even in using the rela- 
tively superficial, but nevertheless often effective supportive methods 
they take into account the fact that the various elements in the per- 
sonality system are inter-related in such a way that changes in one 
affect all the others. The general tendency, also prominent in other 
fields of medicine, has been towards seeing treatment of particular 
symptoms as related to treatment of the whole person. Thus in 
physical medicine a man undergoing a leg amputation not only must 
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Given,the present state of knowledge, most psychiatrists, however, 
recognize the importance of physical methods in the treatment of the 
severest illnesses. It is in the neurotic and borderline psychotic cases 
that the greatest variatidn in emphasis is seen. Some psychotherapists 
view physical treatments as anti-therapeutic in marty of these cases. 
Their criteria for evaluating physical treatments differ from those used 
by the proponents of physical treatments for severe disorders. That is 
to say, they are reluctant not only to use physical treatments in cases 
where it is contra-indicated because the symptoms become worse 
rather than better—e.g. leucotomy for anti-social behaviour disorders, 
or abreactive drugs for patients close to schizophrenia—but in other 
cases as well. For example, many would oppose the use of sedatives 
in treating neurotics in a hospital, though the superficial effect might 
be quite beneficial. The staff would have sufficient rest to enable them 
to give treatment, and the patients might seem better because of the 
decrease in symptoms and distress. Nevertheless, dynamically orient- 
ated ‘psychiatrists might object to administering sedatives on the 
grounds that more important therapeutic progress might be im- 
peded. 

In addition to these differences in emphasis within any treatment 
programme, it must be noted that there are many different types and 
methods of psychotherapy. ‘Milieu therapy’ gives special attention 
to those aspects of the environment that can be beneficially manipu- 
lated. Group therapies of various kinds involve other people in treat- 
ment besides the individual patient and his therapist. Psycho-analytic 
therapies offer the most complex and intensive type of remoulding of 
the patient’s personality through successive ‘ uncovering ’ and reinter- 
pretation of submerged ievels of experience. Variations in point of 
view, skill, time, and training play their part in determining which of a 
number of general types of psychotherapy are chosen either for total 
treatment or to supplement the physical methods. 

Some of the important differences in the types of psychotherapy 
might be mentioned briefly. Static procedures have been gradually 
replaced by dynamic methods of treatment. Dynamically orientated 
practitioners attempt to take underlying forces into account in 
manipulating the elements at their disposal. Even in using the rela- 
tively superficial, but nevertheless often effective supportive methods 
they take into account the fact that the various elements in the per- 
sonality system are inter-related in such a way that changes in one 
affect all the others. The general tendency, also prominent in other 
fields of medicine, has been towards seeing treatment of particular 
symptoms as related to treatment of the whole person. Thus jn 
physical medicine a man undergoing a leg amputation not only must 
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be given a technically meticulous surgical job, but he should ve apr 
supports of a psychological kind, including psychiatric treatment 1 
necessary, to’ensure that the trauma of the loss does not precipitate 
an emotional illness. In psychiatry the entire field of psycho- 


somatic medicine is based on the holistic concept of body-mind 
functioning. 


Another controversial distinction relates to the problem of the 


that ought to be used in treat- 
‘client-centred ’, therapists 


z ie n the individual's choosing 
his own direction in therapeutic as well as in private activities. 
Clearly, however, these ideals cannot be applied to those psychiatric 


cases whose self-determined activities would lead to destructive con- 
Sequences for themselves or others. Nor can they apply to individuals 
who are grossly defective in some way, or whose psychotic illness 
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(a) A stage where the primary concern was on disease entities and 
symptoms. The treatment concepts were mainly static, involving a 
comparatively mechanical process of diagnosis and prescription or 
disposal. The treatmeht methods were mainly of_an authoritarian 
Kind, taken from the traditions of hospital treatment of organic dis- 
orders. The goals were set mainly in terms of the elimination of 
symptoms. 

(b) A stage where the primary focus of concern was on the whole 
person as an individual. The concepts here were mainly dynamic, often 
involving ‘ uncovering ’ procedures that linked together the entire con- 
tinuum of personal experience from earliest childhood. Treatment 
techniques were relatively non-directive, but highly structured. The 
goals were stated mainly in terms of optimal intra-personal function-* 
ing— freedom from conflict ’, ‘ self-realization ’, and so on. 

(c) A stage where the focus is on the whole person in a context of 
social relationships. The concepts here are mainly dynamic, involving 
inter-personal as well as intra-personal relationships. The techniques 
are mainly non-directive, and are characterized by their multi- 
dimensionality. The relationships that are considered important in 
treatment are not limited to those of doctor-patient. The importance 
of the physical environment is recognized, and of the kinds of relation- 
ship developed with various staff members and with other patients in 
situations patterned on those of ordinary life outside the treatment 
centre. The treatment goals are stated in terms of the optimum 
balancing of inter- and intra-personal criteria for healthy functioning, 

In practice, progression from one stage to the next was impelled by 
a critical examination of failures and inadequacies at any stage. For 
example, little can be learned about stress through observing that some 
strongly constituted and emotionally tough individuals can undergo 
major surgery (even self-performed in some spectacular cases) without 
apparent emotional consequences. The development of techniques to 
ease the psychological trauma of surgery came as a result of observing 
the post-operative break-downs and noting that the stressful factors in 
the situation were present for all human beings. The prevention of 
these break-downs could be accomplished most effectively on a 
massive scale only by incorporating psychologically supportive ele- 
ments in every good treatment centre. i 

In psychiatry the picture is a little more complicated, because of the 
state of knowledge about the relative effectiveness of Psychothera- 
peutic versus physical treatment methods, and about the relative im- 
portance of psychogenic versus genetic aetiological factors, Because 
of these controversial issues, it is possible for therapists emphasizing 
some aspects of the first two stages noted above to fee] that other 
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is a mote complex inter-relationship between rehabilitation and other 
aspects of treatment. In order to help to understand these problems, 
we shall discuss rehabilitation in several types of treatment centres in 
different parts of the world. But first some general points may be 
made about the relationship between some aspects of the traditional 
hospital system and rehabilitation. 2 


Rehabilitation versus Hespitalization 

Further insight into our understanding of the signi®cance of the 
rehabilitation concept can perhaps be gained by examining ‘hospitali- 
zation ' as contra-rehabilitative in traditional psychiatric practice. In 
so doing, we paint a picture that no longer represents progressive, 
mental hospitals. In so far as it does still refer to many more tradi- 
tional institutions, it is of more than historical interest. Hospitaliza- 
tion involves the patient’s adjustment to a particular type of regimen 
that is highly specialized and very unlike that of ordinary life. This 
process is unquestionably therapeutic for many individuals—particu- 
larly those who need an orderly and well-bounded environment lest 
they disintegrate psychologically or do harm to themselves or others. 
In this sense, hospitalization contributed constructively to treatment. 
It is our aim to point to some aspects of hospitalization no longer 
adapted to treatment that embraces the kind of rehabilitative direction 
indicated in the third stage of psychiatric development outlined above. 

If the most general characteristics of hospitals are examined, several 
relevant points emerge, Mental hospitals are classed with those that 
treat dread diseases, in that they are, characteristically, set apart from 
society—out of sight in.the country. The fears that have stimulated 
this removal are not so much of contagion, as in physical diseases, but 
stem from other factors. The mental patient arouses fear, guilt, and 
anger in the other members of his family and in society generally. 

Another aspect of hospitals lies partly in their removal from 
ordinary life, and partly in their complex and specialized organization 
We refer to the existence of duel hierarchies—one to-provide medical 
or surgical treatment and the other to administer the hospital as a 
social institution. The administration provides the most efficient 
organization for carrying out whatever facilities society is able to 
provide for the treatment staff. Society’s wishes are expressed in terms 
of budgets, policies, and legal and political regulations. While some of 
the relationships between members of these two hierarchies are in- 
herent in the outlooks of bureaucratic and professional personnel, a 
major portion of their relationships reflects the regulations of societ 
about who shall be treated and for how long; who shall treat anq wh 
their status and rewards shall be, i 
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ists ‘have allowed the emphasis o : 

aie factors to go too far.? It js beyond the scope of ae 
paper to do more than to point out the existence of some of the tren 
in treatment philosophy and method. Our principal concern is to se 
how the concept of rehabilitation is related to the total field. 3 

Rehabilitation has been variously defined as what is done to bring 
about a patient’s recovery; as the process by which the patient re- 
covers; as the goal of service 
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is a mote complex inter-relationship between rehabilitatich and other 
aspects of treatment. In order to help to understand these problems, 
we shall discuss rehabilitation in several types of treatment centres in 
different parts of the world. But first some general points may be 
made about the relationship between some aspects of the traditional 
hospital system and rehabilitation. 2 


Rehabilitation versus Hespitalization 

Further insight into our understanding of the signi®cance of the 
rehabilitation concept can perhaps be gained by examining ‘hospitali- 
zation ’ as contra-rehabilitative in traditional psychiatric practice. In 
so doing, we paint a picture that no longer represents progressive 
mental hospitals. In so far as it does still refer to many more tradi- 
tional institutions, it is of more than historical interest. Hospitaliza- 
tion involves the patient’s adjustment to a particular type of regimen 
that is highly specialized and very unlike that of ordinary life. This 
process is unquestionably therapeutic for many individuals—particu- 
larly those who need an orderly and well-bounded environment lest 
they disintegrate psychologically or do harm to themselves or others. 
In this sense, hospitalization contributed constructively to treatment. 
It is our aim to point to some aspects of hospitalization no longer 
adapted to treatment that embraces the kind of rehabilitative direction 
indicated in the third stage of psychiatric development outlined above. 

If the most general characteristics of hospitals are examined, several 
relevant points emerge. Mental hospitals are classed with those that 
treat dread diseases, in that they are, characteristically, set apart from 
society—out of sight in.the country. The fears that have stimulated 
this removal are not so much of contagion, as in physical diseases, but 
stem from other factors. The mental patient arouses fear, guilt, and 
anger in the other members of his family and in society generally. 

Another aspect of hospitals lies partly in their removal from 
ordinary life, and partly in their complex and specialized organization. 
We refer to the existence of duel hierarchies—one to-provide medical 
or surgical treatment and the other to administer the hospital as a 
social institution. The administration provides the most efficient 
organization for carrying out whatever facilities society is able to 
provide for the treatment staff. Society’s wishes are expressed in terms 
of budgets, policies, and legal and political regulations. While some of 
the relationships between members of these two hierarchies are in- 
herent in the outlooks of bureaucratic and professional personnel, a 
major portion of their relationships reflects the regulations of societ 
about who shall be treated and for how long; who shall treat and oe 
their status and rewards shall be, 
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5 3 ary to prevent instructions from miscarry- 
mg; to avoid misapplyi i ing, or in other ways mishandling 
drugs, Specimens of bod , and so on, Crisis situations must 
be met continuously. Frequent tragedy, failure, impotence in the face 
of powerful forces, lack of adequate knowledge, skills, and equipment 
must be faced. i Ce these forces and still carry 0” 
with high efficiency requires a high degree of mechanization within 
the hospital. The depersonalization of relationships with the patient 
is thus partly a result of the need for technical efficiency, but also very 
much a product of the Staff's need to erect personal defences agains 

the distintegrating effects of continual anxiety, grief, and tragedy a l 
an ming from conditions in the historica 

development of hospitals, are being re-examined in their a plication to 
psychiatric disorders, Individuals Who suffer from ae psychiatric 
disorders may improve within the Protective Custody of a mental hos- 
Pital and yet be unable to face life outside. The aa of hospitaliz@” 
tion can be seen, for them, as being analogous th the rocess of domes 
tication of animals generally. As they become i adjusted tO 3 
specialized dependent routine that carries Sheltered gratifications, the 
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Mental Hospitals 


At present the position and constitution of mental hospitals do not 
ENE favour the practice of rehabilitation. Isolation makes it diff- 
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Psychiatrists are continually searching for devices and procedures a 
give the patient a sense of security, social value, and Pe Oparo, a 
a chance for growth and development rather than a static or deterior: 


ating status apart from,the ordinary, ‘ real’ world. . 


Family Care 


Various other ways of rehabilitating severe psychiatric gee: 
have been tried: out. Perhaps the bestknown: experiment is to be 
found i terdam and other Dutch towns. ° ee 

rr rie no mental hospital in the city and the municipality 
has to pay for the treatment of patients in the near-by mental hospitals. 
Partly to offset this expense, the home treatment ee Was 
developed. Its success has drawn attention to the largely unexplore¢ 
possibilities of psychiatric treatment carried out in the patient's own 
home. All the Public Health services in Amsterdam are housed in the 
same building, and the psychiatric staff of nine psychiatrists and 
fourteen social workers who provide a twenty-four-hour service is 
said to be adequate for the psychiatric needs of a city with a popula- 
tion of eight hundred thousand. This home service is merely one 
aspect of a very extensive and highly integrated psychiatric service 
which centres round the university clinic. The important point is 
that this home service svould appear in many cases to obviate the need 
for the otherwise inevitable admission to mental hospitals. The in- 
filtration of the psychiatric service into the local community has had 
the very good effect of educating the public to a more realistic attitude 
towards mental illness and psychiatry. From the point of view of 
psychiatric rehabilitation, this scheme offers several advantages, 
Where the patient can be successfully treated within his own home, 
the problem of ‘bridging the gap’ between hospital and real-life 
relationships is eliminated. Where hospitalization beco 
social workers and psychiatrists can study the patient 
of his own home and family. This contributes to the s 
tion on which rehabilitative consider 
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setting. One in eight of the population of this Belgian town of twenty 
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Powe at fie comes to care more about the socjal implica- 
Sclally eae = inganti, and frequently undertakes to learn more 
erie p ve patter ns. At Roffey Park an attempt is made to 

e the psychiatri¢ treatment and rehabilitation of cases largely 


recruited from industry’ with an educational progranttme for mduscrial 
personnel. This most interesting development seeks to “treat” the 


industrial environment to which the patient returns, thus lessening the 
pressures that might bring about relapse. 

in neurosis centres patients may be treated at very early stages of 
their illness or they may be seen at a later stage during the process of 
recovery. Many cases pass through neurosis centres as a transitional 
phase in finding employment, living-quarters, and so on. Because 
neurosis centres do not carry the same stigma as mental hospitals, 
some of the latter have aided their patients in problems of resettlement 
by developing their own neurosis centres separated from the parent 
hospital. They serve as transitional convalescent homes. - } 

One great advantage enjoyed by these neurosis centres is their com- 
parative newness. Ata time when social sciences and medicine are 
coming together, they are seeking to understand and use intelligently 
an improved knowledge of the implications in treatment of their social 
structures. Modification in social structure of long-established types 
of institution like mental hospitals is made much more difficult by the 
strength of traditions and vested emotional interests. Changes are 
anxiety-provoking in many cases because the traditional ways are 
very important in helping the staff to deal with the extremely difficult 


case-material. 


Rehabilitation Centres 

Many rehabilitation centres exist which take psychiatric patients 
but are not staffed by trained psychiatric personnel. A good example 
of this type of centre is represented by the industrial rehabilitation 
units, of which there are fifteen, run by the British Ministry of Labour. 
In the description of them, it is stated that: “The first aim of an 
industrial rehabilitation unit is to provide for these people the right 
kind of graduated exercises in gymnasium and workshops which will 
restore to them the maximum degree of working fitness of which they 
may be capable in the shortest’ possible time and to enable them to 
resume employment with the, minimum delay. The second aim is to 
give to those who must seek a different occupation expert guidance as 
to the most suitable kind of work to take up and help in finding it.” 

The original aim of these industrial rehabilitation units came to be 
modified as they absorbed the demands society-made on them. As the 
programme developed, the flow of rehabilitees broadened to include 
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i 
ceptions in a special azea—that of work incentive—to the over-all 
picture being accumulated by the rehabilitation team. The increasing 
awareness of the complexity of the various roles in the I.R.U.s has led 
the Ministry of Labour, to seek collaborative assistance from both 
medical and social science personnel. Their current research plans 
include an attempt to improve screening procedures so that a more 
efficient allocation of rehabilitation opportunities may be provided, 
bringing the rehabilitation programme itself once more into a closer 
co-ordination with the medical diagnostic and treatment channels. 

-e 
Day Centres 

The idea of a day hospital is being tried out in various parts of the - 
world. Prominent illustrations of the rehabilitation advantages of this - 
type of plan can be seen in the Allan Memorial Institute of Psychiatry 
in Montreal, and in the Social Psychiatry Centre in London. The Allan 
Memorial experiment was started in 1946 in one of the wards of the 
psychiatric hospital. It administered the usual range of psychiatric 
treatments, and sought to explore certain advantages. The Social 
Psychiatry Centre in London treats different kinds of psychiatric 
patients on a full- or part-time basis under the National Health Service. 
Its emphasis is more on psychotherapy, though physical treatments 
are also provided. Efforts arefocused on an attempt to develop a sense 
of group-belongingness and to improve inter-personal relationships 
through a variety of activities of a social psychiatric kind.** 

There seem to be several advantages in the operation of day centres 
wherever they are feasible. First, the cost to the community of treat- 
ment in a day hospital is found to be much less than in conventional 
hospitals. It is becoming clear that no hospital building programme, 
however ambitious, can hope to meet the demands that have already 
been made, and the still greater demands that will be made, for hospital 
treatment. If, however, as a guiding principle it is taken that some 
kinds of treatment are well administered at a hospital rather than in 
a hospital, many adaptations and inventions can be developed to give 
intensive medical care to considerable numbers of patients without 
providing the expensive forms of ‘in-bed’ hospital care. Third, there 
are rehabilitative advantages to the day-hospital scheme. Treatment 
and rehabilitation can be carried out with a much larger degree of 
reality-contact when patients are in daily touch with their home 
environments. Furthermore, the use of day hospitals has a rehabilita- 
tive aspect that can apply to all forms of serious medical disorder 
involving separation from the ordinary family setting—viz. that of a 


23 J, Bierer, Therapeutic Social Clubs (H. K. Lewis’ & Co, Ltd., London). 
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ad as in-bed 

transitional community.** Those who have hed to be treated as = -i 

atients for a considerable time can be eased through the E. 
Gon to ordinary society by the provision of a transitiona 


5 F Š . ents in 
of day-centre treatment, returning to their ordinary environmen 
the evenings. 


In general, we feel that the day centre is a  in-bed 
to many forms of treatment that must have the advantages o > bate 
hospital treatment, and in many cases it may serve even furthe 


l treatment that are nr ania mr, 
Its hospital facilities provide the skilled professional team, the a ith 
€quipment, the place to treat an ill person in a society whose me 
units are no longer sufficiently large and flexible to absorb these pr 


> š : ity- 
lems. Its part-time aspect provides a chance for continual reality 
contact, enhancing the rehabilitative process, 


Night Centres is 
Part of the same effort to provide the advantages of day pee 
the growth of the nj Illustrations of these are 
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value, overlapping the “first, is to provide a ‘crutch’ for the various 
chronic cases that are able to carry on acceptable social roles only 
with such assistance. Many emotionally disturbed individuals are 
able to carry on a minimally functional social role if they have the 
benefit of a regular, dependable, supportive environment to fill the 
social gaps they are unable to fill for themselves in ordinary society. 


j 


Sheltered Employment , 
Many examples of sheltered-employment centres are found in 


different countries. They are sometimes supported by donations or 
es or government departments. 


profits, sometimes by local authoriti 

The biggest network is that found in Britain and known as Remploy 
Limited. Some six thousand severely disabled persons, including 
psychiatric cases, are employed in ninety-two Remploy factories 
throughout the country. These factories run at a considerable loss, 
and are intended solely for those individuals who are unable to earn 
a livelihood on the open labour market. The operation of Remploy 
Ltd. for persons registered under the Disabled Persons Act of 1944 has 
been assured through government 


support. There are, of course, many 
more persons who find some form of employment under sheltered 
conditions—sanatoria, village ¢ 


colonies, various special organizations 
of a voluntary and local kind. 


Remploy Ltd. is‘distinctive as an ex- 
pression of public responsibility for disabled persons on the highest 
level of national policy. The disabled persons are trained in the 
factories where they work, and the special conditions seem to offer a 
chance of productive activity for individuals who might otherwise 
constitute more of a social bur 


den and whose lives would probably be 
much less personally meaningful. 

The principal problems associated with schemes of the Remploy 
kind seem to be first, that there might be some tendency towards a 
static, dependent adjustment of many cases who could gradually move 
towards an even better role in ordinary work. The Remploy plan offers 
a move in the direction of engaging disabled persons in useful, pro- 
ductive work—but it does this under special conditions that could be 
in the long run, contra-rehabilitative for many cases who could move 
into a regular relationship in ordinary society. The second kind of 
difficulty seems to be in connexion with referral and selection of 
patients for Remploy. Adequate screening devices are needed to 
assure proper assignment of cases to the situation that is rehabilitative 
for the case at its particular stage of security and growth. Even the 
too-disabled for sheltered employment ought to be thought of as a 
more serious rehabilitative problem rather than simply being rele- 
gated to a static category indicating the sense of hopelessness that 
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applies at the moment. We feel that thosé: who are able to ploy 
limited work roles ought to be engaged not only in socially meaning 

work at their optimum level of Opportunity, but orientated towards i 
progression of work situations leading to a social role of a more norma 
kind. Experimentation with mixing disabled persons into ordinary 
work situations within the context of normal life has only just begun. 


Rehabilitation and National Policy 
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greatly, depending on the place of the unions in society, thesconditions 
of the labour market, and so forth. In France another variation of the 
pattern of increased national responsibility is noted. The Government 
pays the full wages fop the first six months of employment of any 
rehabilitation case accepted by a factory: half-wagés for the second 
six months. The factory must then employ the man for at least a 
further year at their own expense. This offers*another variant of the 
general idea that,some kind of incentive must exist to persuade the 
employer to accept disabled persons into ordinary employment. 
Appeals to patriotism and magnanimity, legal coercion, and economic 
assistance all play a certain part, and the degree and way in which 
they are used vary in the different countries. 

Another very important trend is the attempt to understand and dis-* 
seminate more accurate knowledge about the nature of psychiatric 
disorders. As the magnitude of the problems becomes more fully 
comprehended, citizens everywhere are beginning to feel a greater 
sense of involvement in attempts to deal constructively with them 
rather than to banish the sight of them. An interest in the research 
into the distribution and social characteristics of various kinds of 
emotional illness is growing in the United States and England.’ The 
growth of national health services in some countries, for example 
England and the Scandinavian countries, provides a social climate 
exceptionally favourable for the development of widespread activities 
expressing the social interests of the nation as a whole. 


Conclusions 


Rehabilitation refers tg the aspect of treatment tha 
ing the individual, after he is restored to the best possible functioning 
from the medical point of view, to his most constructive social role 
possible in society; given his own limitations of capacity and interest, 

Rehabilitation should be considered a part of all treatment. An 
elaboration of the meaning of the term as a special concept makes it 
appropriate to call attention to an often-neglected aspect of treatment. 
Just as the term psychosomatic medicine becomes inappropriate as all 
medicine comes to be seen as a product of psychological as well as 
physical determinants, the term rehabilitation should become inappro- 
priate as all treatment comes to be orientated towards restoring the 
Siem United States the Milbank Memorial Pund (1953) has taken a great 
ioe oo ouncil has a special committee on the su ject. Other founda. 
ie nited States Department of Health Education and Welfare 


through its National Institutes have also taken up-the interest, In England 


research in these fields is bein 
3 g sponsored by the Nuffield Foundatic 
Medical Research Council, and other organizations, ation, the 


t aims at adapt- 
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s. ae t ossible, 
individual in ordinary society to the most constructive exten oe itll 
rather than simply alleviating his symptoms or providing 
custodial care. oe i ; amit 

The special nature of psychiatric disorders has required a re-exai 


ota : n dures 
ation and modification of many of the traditional medical proce: 
and points of view. The m 


treatment to patients with 
physical disorders are not so admirably adapted to treating psychia are 
disorders, and many aspects of their traditional programmes 
actually anti-therapeutic or contra-rehabilitative, vitative 

Several trends are noted in attempting to enhance the rehabili 
aspects of psychiatric treatment i— 

(1) A growth of intere 
emotional disorders, particular] 


R ou 
Findings in this area entive 
development of prev 


; iremen 
ces to the peculiar lari 
ll as intra-personal disorde 


; 3 so 
tients as integral parts of $0” 


kind of social unit—family, neighbourhood, community. Fam aa 
are being considered as part of ‘ 


e 1 treatment in many different ways than 
the disorder in many cases is seen to lie in the relationship rather ip’ 
in the individual who has the symptoms, < Treating the relations 

is a tendenc 


ls a ten y being approached from several different angles. at- 
Institutions are bein o s; 


nsidering pa 


l to “bridge the gap’ between ital 
ment and resettiement; whole families are being en into hosp! cr 
patients are being sent into famili f atment in life situati in 


e 

who may haye played so™ 1 

hips, soci4 

eased Sharing of responsibility for auct 

Casualties through national and local Subsidies, mental-healt 
tion programm: 


es, improved relationships etween political-leg4 
Medical-psychiatric agencies, and so on, 
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In general, great promise is seen in advances towards the goal of the 
elimination of the need for ‘rehabilitation’ by absorbing it as an 
implicit aspect of all treatment and by bringing psychiatry. into a more 
intimate relationship with ordinary life situations. 


. 
MAXWELL JONES. 
ROBERT N. RAPOPORT. 
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i i i i ecialist 
No attempt is made in this section to give the guidance Toe for 
detailed picture of adyanced techniques, Rather does it Roy of the 
the non-specialist educator a brief, but informative, over- 
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c HAPTER ONE 
The Techniques of the Guidance Process 


IN broad outline, the techniques of guidance consist of 
for collecting information about the contempor, 


of society in which they will live as adults; ( 
ing all the kinds of information about the ind 


Obviously, the application of these 
procedures must be a reasonable process adjusted to the Maturity of 


st not be placed upon the individual 
ume it. 


During periods 
d economically, this orientation 


al and occupational stability. But for any 
young people going through our schools and colleges, the 
OPportunities 


for satisfactory „placement and adjustment in the adult 
world are determined in co 
and ec 


onomic conditions. A i 
Industrial and social progress of any kind has been particularly baflling, 
here Probably has never been a time in our, history when you 
cople needed educational yocational guidance as much as they do 
grr 
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now, or when it was so difficult to provide any kind of intelligent, 
long-term guidance for them. 


ational opportunities through the main 
fel nce of an up to-date library of books and handbooks in these 
S. For instance, in the United States 


s i olleges (26), The College Handbook 
Cere es College Entrance Examination Board (29), ni Lovejoy § 
raat uide (32) are indispensable in the guidance of college p°; 

Ory students, use in keeping abreast g 
3 ool and college relations which have implicatio® 
for educational guidance are such books as Dale’s From School pa 


i on School and College Relations of the Education@ 
ea (52), and Teports of several studies sponsored by t 
em a the Advancement of Education (6, 23). ce 
the Foo a see information pertinent to vocational guidan a 
ee z Dictionary of Occupational Titles (16), the ban 
Guidance n S e andbook (37), Forrester’s Methods of Voca Het 
ea a and Baer and Roeber’s Occupational Information: 
ae se (4) are standard reference works, ing 
Ae nas Ea nearly all the professional groups have been makir 
ae ined effort to educate the public in regard to the place of ified 
€ssion in society and concerning the Opportunities for quali 


1 
The numbers į ibliograP”” 
at the end of this Samia refer to the numbered items in the bibliog" 
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Illustrations of brief, 
s dealing with specific 
Field for You (1) and a 
ored by the New York 


The influence of labour and trade unions upon entry into, and work 
in, the skilled and semi-skilled vocations is an area concerning which 
both counsellors and counsellees should be thoroughly informed. 

In addition to the Provision of pertinent information concerning 
educational and vocational Opportunities, it is a function of guidance 
Services to attempt to see that each student develops some fairly broad 
ability while he is still in school. This development should be in the 


arge field, not merely an ` 
a f Preparation, the better 
the chance of voc 


abilities to be especially 
stressed in the education of each individual depend upon an inventory 
of the potentialities of the individual himself. 


The histor 
history of a 
ences on th 


able measure, the 
n individual differ- 


counsellors, and of 
adjust instruction and guidance in accord 


people. This 


n. There are at least 
of the history and development of the individual Pupil in Aa mea: 
formation is needed for ich in- 
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ptitudes including art, usic, ter shh 

e and so forth, (6) ature, 
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health- both 
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Per . ; vork 
physical and mental, (7) out-of-school expérience including ae i 
experience and summer activities, (8) educational and vocati 


iti i nd 
interests and attitudes, (9) personal qualities, and (10) educational a 
vocational plans and goals. 


Procedures for Collecting Information about Individuals 


There is a variety of techniques for use in knowing oan 
better. These procedures include interviews, questionnaires, rat : 
scales, behaviour descriptions, autobiographies, projective techniques, 
sociometric devices, self-inventories, informal observations, anecdota 
records, real-life situation tests, and objective paper-and-pencil nim 
The nature of these techniques and their practical applicability may, h 
clarified by considering them in relation to the main areas in whic 
knowledge of individual students is needed, ut 

In considering the various techniques for selecting information abo M 
individuals, it should be kept in mind that the applicability of pa 
ticular procedures is determined in part by the local situation. be 
small schools, informal contacts and observations are likely to o 
important in guidance work because of the many opportunities i 
teachers and counsellors to get well acquainted with individual boy’ z 
and girls. Some of the more elaborate procedures for understand 
pupils are designed for the complex environment of large city schoo a 
where close personal acquaintance between the pupil and his cow a 
sellor is unlikely, These techniques can no doubt be simplified whe 
they are adapted for use in smaller places. 


The principal means of gathering information about the home pack- 


in small public schools or private scho: 
to carry out this procedure with th 
is necessary to resort to a question 
Some secondary schools use comp 
filled out near the beginning of t 
selves working under supervision. 

The most common way of obtaini 
history of the pupil is through an inspi 
marks, and credits. However, this re o 
may be misleading unless it is supplemented by other informati? o 
For transfer pupils, recommendation 


S of the principal of the 5" -ye 
from which the pupil comes and P : E fa 


and photostatic copies of emmra a5 
recòrd cards are very helpful in giving the receiving school an j 


P oo 
ng information on the pects! 
ection of the record of sub] and 
Cord alone is rather barre? ‘ 
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standing,of the individual's school history. e 

The primary source of information concerning physical health 
should be an annual health examination by the school “physician or 
nurse. Other authoritative information is occasionally obtained from 
reports and recommendations of the family physician. Useful supple- 
mentary information of an informal nature may be derived from 
questionnaires submitted to the pupils themselves. The results of 
physical-fitness index tests are occasionally helpful in filling out the 
health picture for an individual (41). ; 

Questionnaires and interviews are the main procedures for provid- 
ing the school with information relative to the pupil’s out-of-school 
experiences, including summer and work experience. A good deal of © 
information, including indications of the individual's emotional atti- 
tude towards different kinds of experience, may be gleaned through 
autobiographies. 

Records of out-of-school experiences also furnish one of the best 
indications of functioning interests and attitudes. The student’s self- 
report of his interests may be obtained through interviews, question- 
naires, and locally constructed check-lists. Standard blanks, such as 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blanks for Men and for Women (48) 
and the Kuder Preference Record-Vocational (30), have a legitimate 
place in the assessment of intérests, provided the results are studied in 
the light of other information and provided it is constantly kept in 
mind that these instruments are designed to measure interests, not 
aptitudes. The Strong blanks and the Kuder record may be used to 
supplement one another. The Strong blanks measure interests with 
regard to specific occupations, and are scored for certain groups of 
occupations as well; the Kuder Preference Record is designed to 
measure interests in ten broad areas—outdoor, mechanical, compu- 
tational, scientific, persuasive, artistic, literary, musical, social service, 
and clerical. The Strong blanks for men and for women can hardly 
be used successfully below Grade rr or age 16, while the Kuder 
Preference Record is sometimes used as low as Grade 8 or Grade 9. In 
recent years, in schools and colleges in the United States, there may 
have been a tendency to over-emphasize the use of interest inventories 
such as the Strong and the Kuder and to accept and use the results 
without sufficient caution. Limitations of interest measures are 
pointed out in a recent critical article by Rothney and Schmidt (44). 

As indicated in the preceding paragraph, the results of interest 
inventories should never be interpreted as indicative of aptitudes for 
specific areas. A considerable amount of helpful information in regard 
to the special aptitudes of an individual can be obtained from observa- 
tion, interviews, and reports of extra-curricular activities, Objective 
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Iso are a useful means of obtaining information in a 
ath ace there are almost no generally available tests that Ç cue 
ena single instruments and then scored for a rr jor 
R The preferred procedure is to try to identify pe aie 
interests of the individual and then to administer tests of ate oe 
tudes in line with identified interests such as mechanica manage 
clerical aptitude, art aptitude, or scientific aptitude. aa Ae 
Aptitude Classification Tests, or FACT (19), are a new test oT hae 
sisting of a series of separate but related tests that will proba o et y 
considerable usefulness for the prediction of aptitude in a large Ve ths 
of occupations. Tests that are beginning to be made available a 


ans 
supplemented its nal testing programmes by mea 
of a High School ion Test (27). 
Evaluation of Aptitude a 
The two areas in whic 


cially needed fo; 


= f essi 
l many vocations, although its usefulnes 
much greater in certain fiel 

of scholastic a 


as the Otis ick-Scoring 
Ability Test (38) or the Kuhlman ¢ ~ 
have been widely used in the Past and wil] 


ment of mental ability is needed for ņ 


des within the individual- vee 
: ford 
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Binet Sgale (40) and the Wechsler Intelligence Scales (53, 54), if suffi- 
cient time is available for the use of these instruments and if the 
services of a psychometrist trained in the administration and scoring of 
these instruments can readily be obtained. 

There is a danger that the use of tests providing only one mental 
age and intelligence quotient will obscure differences within indivi- 
duals. Not only are instruction and training needed that are differen- 
tiated according to indjviduals, but also both the level and the tempo 
of instruction need to be differentiated for the same individual in 
accordance with his aptitudes for the various fields of study. He may 
be quick in one field and slow in another. 

Consequently, it is becoming widely recognized in modern schools. 
that tests providing differential measurement of aptitude are to be pre- 
ferred as a basis of guidance. Where time for testing is limited, some 
schools use tests that provide differential scores in just two broad, but 
important, areas, as in the case of the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination (2, 3), which measures linguistic and quan- 
titative aptitude, and the Secondary Education Board Junior Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (28), which measures verbal and numerical aptitude, or 
the California Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity (10), which yields 
scores for language and non-language ability. 

Theoretically, a still more adequate basis for guidance may be found 
in test batteries from which profiles of scores on a variety of mental 
aptitudes may be obtained. Among the tests developed in recent years 
to meet this need are the Differential Aptitude Tests (17), which yield 
scores in nine areas, the SRA Primary Mental Abilities (45), which 
furnish five or six scores depending on the age at which the testing is 
done, and the Yale Educational Aptitude Tests (58), from which seven 
scores are obtained. 

The main limitations in the use of such comprehensive batteries of 
aptitude tests are that either they are rather time-consuming, as is true 
of the Differential Aptitude Tests and the Yale battery, or the relia- 
bility of the part scores tends to be sacrificed, as with the SRA Primary 
Mental Abilities. By means of the Spearman-Brown method, satis- 
factory statistical reliability is often reported for brief, highly speeded 
tests, but measurement specialists—although unhappily not all 
teachers and counsellors—recoghize that such reliability coefficients 
are spuriously high. Schools need to be educated to the advisability 
of allowing enough time for testing to make possible reliable measure- 
ment resulting in a profile of scholastic aptitudes in several areas. In 
the meantime, the use of ‘two-axis’ or ‘ two-factor’ tests covering 
verbal and numerical, or language and non-language, aptitudes will 
often be the best compromise, for these aptitudes play an important 
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art in a large proportion of school work andén many vocations. se 
5 Let us turn from the measurement of scholastic aptitude to A 
appraisal of achievement, Although information concerning ee 
ment has always been one aspect of the process of educating ate 
advising young people, it is well known that in the United shag EN 
type of evaluation was almost entirely subjective until about ri 
years ago. The first cbjective measurements of achievement w 


applied to facts and skills. Various other kinds of achievement were 
gradually attacked objectiy 


ely. At present, we still depend to some 
extent upon subjective methods, Particularly in the appraisal of per 
cesses such as ability to do creative writing, but objective procedures 

- are being 


applied Successfully to Several areas for which they were 
formerly thought to be unsuited. 


For instance, by means of a series 
of questions, all centred upon a problem stated in Paragraph form, it 15 
Possible to evaluate a pupil's 


ability to draw logical inferences from a 
set of data or to generalize from specific facts, 
In Great Britain 


and most other 
Pencil tests of achie 


vement in the various Subject fields are regarded 
with more Sceptism than they are in 
it is believed that th 


the United States, partly because 
e widespread use 
an unfortunate infly 


few years, however; there s 


opolitan Achievement Tests (34). 
-ment Tests (47), and the Co-ordinated Scales © 
Attainment (13), while the More diagh 


/ diagñostic batteries within the areas 
Std the Calter N are MiA Tonin Bergerac tee of Basic Skills (25) 
and the California Achievement Tests (9). 

Comparatively few comprehensi 
lar to those employed at the elementary schoo] 
use in the secondary school an 


: r 
level are available Te 
: College, ain reliance for t 
measurement of achievement of secondary scho 


ol and college students 
must be placed upon separate tests for t ifferent subject fields; 
Since these tests appear in separate booklets, itis important for a schoo. 
to choose those which may be referred to a common scale. In other 
words, use should be made of tests the results of which are expressed in 
similar terms, so that comparisons may be made of a student’s achieve” 
ment in different fields of study and guidance 


P ce 
planned in accordan 
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with the indicated areas.of strengths and weaknesses. For example, com- 
parability among the various Co-operative Achievement Tests (12) ismade 
possible by means of the system of Scaled Scores for these tests (20). 

For the last twenty years, the Co-operative Achievement Tests have 
been the leading achievement tests for high school pupils and college 
students, and they continue to be used more extensively than any 
other achievement tests above the elementary, school. Some of these 
tests have broad diagnostic features which enhance their use in guid- 
ance. For example, the Co-operative English Test, which requires 120 
minutes of working time, provides scores for mechanicsof expression, 
effectiveness of expression, and three aspects of reading comprehen- 
sion. The three main sections are also published in separate forty- 
minute booklets. Similarly, each of the forty-minute Co-operative” 
tests in Latin, French, German, and Spanish furnishes separate scores in 
reading, vocabulary, and grammar, as well as a total score. There are 
elementary and advanced levels of these tests. 

The Co-operative series includes eighty-minute tests in mathematics, 
science, and social studies for the junior high school level. Each of 
these tests yields three- or four-part scores, and thus provides a certain 
amount of diagnostic information. Likewise, the forty-minute Co- 
operative General Achievement Tests i: social studies, science, and 
mathematics, which are designed for senior high school pupils and 
junior college students, provide separate scores for terms and concepts 
and for ability to read and interpret typical materials in these fields. 

Forty-minute Co-operative tests, from each of which only one score 
is derived, are available for the measurement of literary comprehension 
and appreciation, elementary algebra, intermediate algebra, plane 
geometry, solid geometry, trigonometry, general science, biology, 
chemistry, physics, American government, American history, ane 
history, modern European history, and world history. The Scale 
Scores resulting from these tests have considerable potential value for : 
guidance if they are recorded on cumulative records so that teachers 
and counsellors may readily apprehend relationships among them. : 

The Evaluation and Adjustment Series (18) is another set of separi 
tests of subject-matter taught in high school and junior cone Eie 
publication date of these tests is more recent than that of mos 
Co-operative Achievement Tests. 

Tests of achievement in basic s a 

e, and spelling—are very useful in a gul 
= in eel where pupils may be ea ee 
remedial or corrective teachefs for special e p n G a a g 
nostic tests of basic skills may be nn De A as 
Diagnostic Reading Tests (15). These tests, prep y an inde- 


kills—reading, arithmetic, language 
dance programme, particu- 


, the Committee on Diagnostic Reading 
in Grades 7 through 12. They consist 
d for use with complete class 
eading, vocabulary, and reading 
stic sections, which are planne: 
individual pupils as indicated by 

lower levye] of the survey section 
for use in Grades 4, 5,and6. 


Procedures for Collecting Information 

It is in connexion with the obt 
personal qualities tha 
there is the greatest a 


guidance personnel, Many structured tests of the 
such as the Bel] Adj 


Concerning Personality 


aining of information eee. 
es are the most varied and tha 


f iphasic Personality Inventory 
(35), are published in the United States. There are also several pr “4 
i ach (42) and the Thematic Apper 


al qualities are sometimes 
od rapport has been estab- 
Preferable to place main reliance upon 
appraisal for Purposes of a guidance 


lished, Most 
other techni 
programme, 


Sociometric devices haye found favour in z Considerable number of 
schools in recent Years, although little objective information has been 
published on the success Of these techniques, In one stud reported by 
Wrightstone (57) the Tesults of ty, Uciometric tSchtitease and the 
California Test of Personality were Correlated against a s of per- 
Sonal qualities by teachers and Supervisors ope th cociomenda 
techniques involved no: Classmates as frie te the second 
involved nomination of classmates s naturally suited fo s les in class 
lays, In the analysis of the Sociometrjc evices it “ s found that 
ejection, or the tendency not to Nominate Class Ave as friends, 
orrelated rather highly with teacher servations ( 72), but the 

; 5 Je eee sonallity and teacher ratings wa 
Pproximately as high. While some teacher, and counsellors feel that 
ciometric techniques are definitely use ul in guidan ce, more researc 
Needed before it can be said whether thes echni ues add very muc 
) the information obtainable by Means of Other def 
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Real-life situation tests are potentially a highly valid means of assess- 
ing personality, but, except in a detailed and elaborate research study, 
such as the Character Education Inquiry (24) carried on some twenty- 
five years ago, it is seldom, if ever, feasible to set up test conditions 
that are samples of various social situations, z 

One commendable procedure for appraising personality is to observe 
the individual in a great variety of social situations, make notes on 
the observations,.and then analyse the data after much information has 
been collected. This procedure is used especially with young children 
in play groups, where the observer is protected by a one-way vision 
screen. Where trained observers are employed, this method is perhaps 
the most valid one that can be used, but the expense and amount of - 
time required make its wide use prohibitive. 

A slightly less reliable method, but nevertheless one that is high in 
dependability, is anecdotal. Teachers, counsellors, parents, and other 
observers jot down notes on behaviour which they regard as Significant 
in the course of the day-to-day activities. The anecdotal notes on each 
individual are finally assembled into one group, collated, analysed, and 
summarized. This procedure is also time-consuming, but it has been 
used with success in some schools (50). f 

A closely related but somewhat less detailed evaluative procedure is 
the description of rating of the individual on certain carefully defined 
personal qualities by a large number of different persons who know 
him well. This procedure was basic to the Behaviour Description form 
developed during the eight-year study of the Progressive Education 
Association (46). If these ratings are recorded in such a way that they 
show, not merely the average, but the variation as well as the central 
tendency, they form a useful basis of guidance, and they have the 


advantage of a fair degree of objectivity. 


Organizing and Using Information about Individuals i 

Objective information concerning individuals is essential to effective 
guidance, but there is danger that a programme in which such infor- 
mation is stressed will become confused and obscured by a multitude 
of unrelated trivia. A single datum, no matter how objective and 
valid, is of little value; it is only when data are brought Bs and 
related, both between categories and chronologically, that ee oe 
Meaningful. The device by means of which different kinds of e uita 
tion are brought together and organized is a comprehensive individual 
Cumulative record. This is a central feature of every guidance pro- 
gramme that takes its origin from an objective study of the individual. 


This record ties the loose ends together. ; 


Although a cumulative record will not in itself ensure adequate 
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; : 4 f indi- 
guidance services, it is almost impossible for A r rane r les : 
i lanned and thorough unless i 
idual counselling to be well p i a 
o récord which is understood by the counsellors and se oa 
and also by the more mature counsellees, The cumulative se auanr 
basic technique for the education of a faculty and a strategic 
Zational device in the total guidance programme. 


Characteristics of a Desirable Cumulative Record 


f n 
Several basic principles of cumulative records have already bee 
implied. Certain ones may be stated more definitely : finite 
(t) The cumulative record should represent and should make defi 


ectives of the school. The first step in the — 
ment or the revision of the cumulative record should be to enlist 
Co-operation of the enti i 


ing and stating the purposes 
of the school, 

(2) The cumulative re 
the kinds of infi 

It should cover 


section of this chapter. 


, 5 in 
ten areas already named in the preceding 
of the record 


uld be space at the Se 
all summary statement and recommendatl 


Fea das 
derstanding, attitude 


( Ity of the school. i 
hand, the cumulative record should be planned 1 
relation to the clerical resources of the insti 


enough so that it can b 


sation real 
z : 100K at the local situation re 
istically and decide what is Practicable, n 


e most favourab 
anticipated. 


(4) The form should be planned in such q Way that it is intrinsically 4 
growth record. This principle strongly implies Organization by time 
sequence. In other words, it is desirable for the main categories to be 
arranged in order from the top to thé bottom of the form, extending 
clear across the card, and for these to. be bisected by vertical lines 
marking off annual columns so that the record for an individual pu 
will progress by yearly intervals from left to right. This arrangeme? 
vastly simplifies the problem of obtaining a picture of the growth ° 
the pupil. 


(5) The record should consist largely of objective data and of a sum 
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mary relating and intërpreting these data. This statement does not 
mean that the cumulative record should be composed almost ex- 
clusively of a listing and interpretation of test results? As already 
indicated, impartial observations, such an anecdotal records and be- 
hayiour descriptions, may be highly objective and ‘extremely helpful 
in counselling. 

(6) Since the cumulative record is seldom, if ever, a form for original 
entry, a variety-of forms on which the original data are entered by 
teachers, counsellors, school psychologists, and others needs to be 
related to the main form. These supplementary, transient forms should 
be planned with careful attention to detail and to co-ordination with 
the cumulative record. K- 
(7) Every cumulative record should be accompanied by a carefully pre- 
pared manual of directions. The manual should explain the general 
purpose and use of the form and should contain detailed directions for 
making and reading entries under each heading. Only through the 
use of a manual can the entries be made uniform and their interpreta- 


tion clear to everyone. 


Main Types of Cumulative Records ‘ 
Four general types of records that have been termed cumulative may 


be discerned, The first is simply a plain folder in which loose sheets 
concerning an individual pupil are filed. The folder itself may carry 
no other information than the name of the pupil. This kind of cumu- 
lative file has an advantage in that it is very simple to plan and re- 
quires little clerical work. It is, however, cumbersome to use in a 
guidance programme, for, it is difficult to obtain quickly from such a 
file the essential information about a pupil. 

A second type of cumulative record consists of a printed form or set 
of forms. This is the type that was assumed in connexion with the 
foregoing discussion concerning the desirable characteristics of a cumu- 
lative record. 

A third kind consists of a printed form which also serves as a file 
folder. The more important information concerning the individual is 
summarized on the printed form, and less important information, or 
that of temporary interest only, is simply filed on loose sheets. This 
kind of cumulative record tends to become unwieldy, particularly for 
pupils who have frequent proLlems requiring the attention of a coun- 
sellor. 

A fourth kind of cumulative record, and the most elaborate of all, 
consists of a record form, supplemented by a.separate file in which 
loose sheets, reports, samples of pupils’ work, and other kinds of 
information are filed. Theoretically, a dual system of this type is the 


t 
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best arrangement for the cumulative records ‘of a school, but com- 
paratively few schools attempt to m 


v sch r aintain such records because of 
the amount of clerical work involved. 


Kinds of Printed Ferms 


A wide variety of printed forms ha 
tive records. Some of tl 


others consist of large 


| s been devised for use as cumula- 
iese are sheets designed for a loose-leaf binder; 
envelopes, for individual pupils, in which are 
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filed several printed cards such as a social and personal record, a 
health record, and an educationai record, : 

One of the most common „Kinds consists of a nine-by-twelve card 
Printed on both sides and designed for use in a vertical file. The 
Educational Records Bureau Cumulative Record Card for Independent 
Schools, illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2, is of this type. 

A folder in a vertical file is probably used more than any other kind 
of cumulative record, Perhaps the most extensive set of cumulative ` 
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records of this type is that published by the, American cot or 
Education. These records consist of four successive folders coenae 
the following grade levels: (1) Grades I-3; (2) Grades 4-6; (3) Juni k 
and Senior High Schools; (4) Colleges. These records were gostan 

by a committee Which worked together for several years under the 


chairmanship of Eugene R. Smith. A well-planned manual is available 
for use with the American Council forms (33). 


Uses of Information about the Individual 
When inforiaation concernin 


together and organized on 
in administrative, superviso 


g individual students has been brow 
cumulative records, these data are usefu 


ry, instructional, and counselling activities. 
The uses that are actually made of the information depend largely 
on the interest, initiative, and understanding of the administration and 


faculty of each local school, Among the potential uses are the 
following :— 


(1) Use by administrators in placing transfer students in courses to which 
they are suited, 


(2) Use by administrative Officers and department heads in setting up ability 
levels for Purposes of instruction. 


intendents and principals in appraising the work of the 
Ing miodificazions, 


s in conferring with pupi 


sistent with their abilit i i = 
Be » achi inter? 
(9) Use by administrators anq guidance o f co 


. r 
5 fi ; PEF ils into 0 
away from certain courses, ers in guiding pupils i 

(10) Use by administrators Personnel worker. ing 

à : i Ss, an nferr 
with parents about their children, and teachers when co 

(11) Use by counsellors and teachers as a me. i ‘ å do 

a ans of ils to 

their best work. stimulating pup 


€ directors wh, ing gradu 
ates to colleges or to prospective employers, en recommending 


Mission of applicants 

. st 
: : g what is per} chool’s m0 
important function—the planning for cach student ant i ce student 4 
Programme that is suited to his abilities, interests and goals, and the ind? 
Viduelization of instruction and guidance ji s goals; 


ro- 
In accordance with such a F 
gramme (56). i 
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Every school should, have a continuous programme of education of 
faculty’ members in guidance principles and techniques.” This is the 
most important matter of all. Among the procedures that may be 
used in promoting faculty understanding and participation are: ex- 
planations and discussions of test results made definite and practical 
through the use of various devices, including lantern slides; lectures 
by outside experts in special areas related to guidance services, such as 
psychiatry, social case work, projective techniques, and vocational 
education; and ‘case conferences concerning individual pupils based 
largely on the data recorded on the cumulative record. e F 

Among the basic materials for a teacher training programme in 
guidance techniques are Remmêrs and Gage'’s Measurement and 
Evaluation (39); Ross's Measurement in Today’s Schools (43); Buros’s“ 
Mental Measurements Yearbooks (7); a little book prepared by the 
Educational Records Bureau staff entitled Introduction to Testing and 
the Use of Test Results in Public Schools (51); Froehlich and Darley’s 
Studying Students (22); and Williamson’s How to Counsel Students 
(55). ; ; 

While guidance services must be under the leadership of trained 
personnel, all faculty members may and should participate in the 
guidance programme provided they haj‘e sufficient understanding of 
the elementary principles and techniques of guidance to enable them 
to take an intelligent and effective part in this work. 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF GUIDANCE PROGRAMMES 
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a 


“CHAPTER TWO 


Great Britain 


Eacu new era in British history has revealed new problems and needs, . 
and the Government and voluntary services as they exist to-day havt 
emerged out of the attempts to meet those needs; their roots are deep 
in the past. It would be a mistake, therefore, to think that Britain has 
an ‘ organized guidance programme '—it has not. However, the belief 
that, given the necessary basis of financial and social security, indi- 
vidual men and women can achieve the way of life, perhaps even the 
‘good life’ which it is presumed they seek, has been implicit in the 
social and political thought lying behind the growth of the Welfare 
State. This belief has rarely been expressed explicitly, and it remains ... 
a vague but none the less potent idea upon which our whole system 
of values about the individual man and woman is based. 

The aims and methods of the statutory and voluntary services in 
Britain can be most clearly distinguished according to whether the 
services are provided for persons who, it is assumed, can direct their 
own lives towards their own particular ends with a minimum of help, 
or for those men and women who, because they have been over- 
whelmed by adverse personal or social conditions, become dependent 
upon the community for help. a ; 

It is probably most convenient when considering the services in _ 
detail to divide them accordingly. Obviously there is a good deal of 
overlapping. Some people remain independent of their neighbours all 
their lives; most of us, however, encounter crises which temporarily 
increase our need for social support, and there are others who remain 
dependent on other people for long periods or possibly for all their 
lives. a 


The Welfare State . 

Financial security and full employment are keystones in the policy 
of the Welfare State and few people in present-day Britain would 
deny that the State has an obligation to maintain employment and a 
minimum standard of living, and that it should see that no Citizen 
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suffers privation or degradation. Economic planning and the ease 
Insurance Scheme seek to preserve both a high level of employ ne 
and a minimum standard of living during unavoidable unemployn 
ickness. ; 

Rien cnomic and social planning in a democratic state depends a great 
deal on the co-operation of the individual citizen. The public has to 
understand and accept the reasons for plans and policies if they are be 
succeed. This co-operation may be sought by the inclusion of repre 


; : $ + coun- 
sentative men and women on advisory committees and consumer cou 
cils, as well ay through the norm 
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ment exchanges exerted pressure o applicants and steered them 
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no pressure is now broxght to bear on individuals. The need for the 
direction of labour towards certain industries and towards certain 
areas and away from others still exists, however, and the Government, 
often with the co-operation of local authorities and the industries 
themselves, tries to encourage workers to move intotertain industries 
or certain areas. There are many reasons for this policy; one is that 
in an economy which depends heavily on exports, variations in the 
demand for particular products may require rapid readjustments in 
the labour force. The decline of certain traditional industries may 
also demand a redeployment of workers. The attempt to attract both 
industries and workers away from large urban areas by building com- 
pletely new towns is an example of the way the Government planning 
agencies have tried to attract rather than guide men and women away 
from their familiar home towns into new areas. 

The movement of labour to specific areas has been helped by the 
post-war shortage of houses and the fact that houses have been 
allocated according to priority lists. The vast majority of post-war 
houses have been built by local authorities for rent, and their alloca- 
tion is usually based on a strictly residential qualification. New towns 
and special development areas have been able to attract workers 
because they were able to offer houses and better facilities, and this 
has been a useful instrument of policy. In the long run, however, an 
excess of houses, rather than a shortage, is more likely to facilitate 
the mobility of labour, although it would not by any means provide 
the whole answer. 

The productivity drives have been rather different. Propaganda has 
played a very important part. Attempts have been made to bring 
home to both employer and employee the importance of their par- 
ticular part in the national economy. The Government has encour- 
aged joint consultation between workers and management and has 
sponsored studies of incentives. The Ministry of Labour has appointed | 
regional advisers in personnel management and trade unions have 
been asked to re-examine their restrictive practices and traditional 
attitudes. Few people would maintain that these méasures have been 
wholly successful. There has been much argument about the relative 
value of economic incentives and a good deal of criticism of high 
taxation as a disincentive to overtime. : : 

In the field of economic planning the techniques of guidance have 
been only partially successful and many would say that they have not 
been fully developed. Economic incentives are clearly of great 
importance in determining whether a man will move from one job to 
another, and possibly in deciding how much overtime he will do. But 
they are by no means the whole answer. Government and industry 
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may influence people’s decisions indirectly by- providing facilities = 
services which they know will attract them to new areas or new jobs, 
but this is not what is meant by a guidance programme. 

In a democratic country, guidance must necessarily involve consul- 
tation with the përson whose Co-operation is sought. In the last resort 
the individual man or woman must have the right to reject the advice, 
but a great deal depends on how the advice is given. Employees in 
British industries rarely seem to be consulted about decisions in their 
own workshops or offices in a way that makes them feel that they can 
in any sense influence the decision which is finally taken. There is 
nothing so damaging to the citizen’s sense of self-direction as the 
i İs opi actions can have no effect on 
Ultimate Policy—even those Policy decisions which may be contrary 
This applies as much in the workshop or office as 
r foreign affairs, 


P F f 
, Influences us in a variety ° 
ways, some unconsciously and Others both consciously and pul 
ines capac is the most obvious One, but it makes its presence 
felt in formal teac ing and also by mor ive, 
€ subtle, b urposi 
Means, ut no less purp 


Education 


Like family life in twentieth-century Britain education has bee? 
Steadily losing its overtly authoritative and didactic character. Muc 


more emphasis is now being placed on free activity in schools a” 
attempts are being made to train teachers to Seek the co-operation © 


‘their pupils and gain their individual interest. Great advances hav 
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been made in the past fifty years, although large classes and inadequate 
buildings severely limit what can be done. Old traditions, too, die 
hard; there is all the difference in the world, for example,-between free 
activity in a school where the teachers really feel they can allow the 
children to behave in this way, and the school where the teachers 
conscientiously try to follow the ‘new methods’ and negate all their 
own personal characteristics and talents in ozder to allow this form 
of activity. s ; 

The public schools remain intact despite social changes. Although 
many of their more authoritarian attitudes do not seém to have in- 
fluenced the state schools, many features have been adopted, especially 
by grammar schools and increasingly by others. z 

The appointment of senior boys and girls as prefects, with the right 
to inflict certain minor (non-corporal) punishments, is almost universal 
in grammar schools. The division of schools into houses, sometimes 
with house masters, is very common indeed, although the majority of 
schools are non-residential. It provides a convenient way of organiz- 
ing competitive activities—the competitive spirit is still seen as a 
desirable one in most schools—and makes it possible for children to 
have a group loyalty within the school. The house system also often 
enables children to learn to make decisions about their own affaire 
School councils are sometimes elected on a house representation, or 
else on a direct vote, and it is within this council—unfortunately not 
universal—that many older boys and girls learn the arts of compro- 
mise, the execution of policy, and of committee procedure. 

The increasing interest in ‘ comprehensive’ schools in the past few 
years is in part a reflection of the growing realization that the school 
is a place in which children learn citizenship—with or without the 
help of their teachers—as well as the more formal academic subjects, 
Although there are educational and administrative arguments in 
favour of the comprehensive school where all children of secondary 
school age (11+) would be taught in the same building, the social 
aspect of the school has, more than anything, caught public imagina- 
tion, and has given rise to political arguments. Many people take 
the view that bringing children together in one school, whatever their 
intelligence and interests may be, will make a real contribution to 
greater understanding and ease between different social and occupa- 
tional groups in adult life. 

The organization of such large schools (where there may be as many 
2s two thousand children) will certainly make the division of children 
Into forms or classes important. At present, in the traditional schools, 
children tend to be placed in streams according to their ability, and 
a very intelligent child in a grammar school, for example, is likely to 
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go through-his school life with approximatel;- the same companion, 
in his form, all of much the same level of ability. The comprehensiv 

school tries to get away from this and seek to mix up intelligence 
levels, breaking up the group only for specialist subjects. The 
permanent unit i$ intended to be the mixed One, and it is to this that 
the master or mistress is attached. There are many variations on this 
general theme in the few comprehensive schools which already exist. 
Experience has yet to show how far this system will. work, but there 
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and ensure their attendance at clinics an 
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Local Government and the State 


The British state education system jg based on both central and 
Ocal government. The Ministry of Education is finally responsible 
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so far as it provides a,large percentage of the money and therefore 
insists that local authorities conform to the general pattern of schools 
set out in the Education Act. It can also do something to ensure that 
standards of teaching.and organization are raised or maintained 
through its rights of inspection. Her Majesty’s Inspectors visit state 
schools at regular intervals and make a fairly thorough investigation. 
They are also responsible for inspecting all private schools under the 
Education Act of 1944 and giving them a certificate of recognition if 
they meet the required standards. By no means all schools have been 


inspected, but a start has been made. . 7 
In addition to the central government inspectors, the local authority 


appoints inspectors for its schools and it is they who carry the main 
burden of advising teachers, as well as assessing their competence. > 

The local education authority has responsibilities for providing 
further education for children after they have left day school. The 
1944 Act intended that County Colleges would provide compulsory 
part-time education of children up to the age of 18, but this policy has 
never been implemented, mainly because of the economic situation. 
An increasing number of employers, however, release their young 
workers—especially apprentices—for one day a week for technical 
training, but this is not what was intended originally. The emphasis 
was to have been placed on further education rather than on voca- 


tional training. 


Youth Clubs 

Perhaps the most significant form of activity for the school-leaver 
is the youth club. War-time government policy led to a great ex- 
pansion of the youth movement. Pre-service training became very 
popular and remains so. The club movement, as a whole, however, is 
suffering from a post-war malaise, and the Ministry of Education and 
local education authorities have rather lost interest. There are a num- 
ber of reasons for this. The community at large has yet to be con- 
vinced that there is anything special about running a youth club and 
that something more than purely voluntary workers are needed. The 
club movement itself, which remains very unorganized, has not yet 
been able to formulate, at any rate in terms which are acceptable to 
most club leaders, what the aim‘of a youth or children’s club is and 
what are the personal qualities.and techniques which are necessary for 
Successful club leadership. Being ‘good with young people’ may be 
a very laudable quality, but it is difficult to assess potential youth 
leaders on these grounds. Voluntary organizations, like the National 
Association of Boys’ and Mixed Clubs and the National Association of 
Girls’ Clubs, have done a great deal to raise standards and towards 
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evolving a more precise theory of club work, but the present apathy is 
in part a reflection of how much remains to be done. : sid Tes 
Unlike social casework, club work has not been much influenc we 
modern psychology and sociology. An important difference betw re" 
the two may account for this. Casework is almost wholly concern 
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popular demand. The,Corporation—a government-sponsored body 
but independent of control—has constantly resisted attempts to deflect 
it from this policy. Whilst radig can be used as a method of convey- 
ing information and ensertainment to the masses, it can and should 
also have the function of stimulating individual men*’and women into 
thinking out their own problems. The B.B.C. is an important patron 
of the arts and it offers a wide range of choice, Owing to restricted 
financial resources it has not been able to commission the arts for 
broadcasting as extensively as it might, and it has therefore been 
dependent on using music, drama, and poetry composed for the the. 
concert hall, or printed book. r 

In recent years the Government has sponsored another institution to 
act as a patron of the arts. The Arts Council was created by Royal 
Charter in 1946 to develop— 
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atre, 


a greater knowledge, understanding, and practice of the fine 
and in particular to increase the accessibility of the fine ar 
throughout Our Realm, to improve the standard of executio; 
and to advise and co-operate with Our Government D 
authorities, and other bodies in any m 
with these objects. 


arts exclusively 
ts to the public 
n of the fine arts 
epartments, local 
atter concerned directly or indirectly 


The Council is not intended to reduce the arts 


d to an official patti? > 


Once again the guiding function is pre-eminent. 


Public patronage of the arts in this country is vested in many bodies, and 
thereby assumes the same diversity of interest and style with which private 
patrons, in their time, were able to endow the arts," 


A glance at the list of bodies who receive gr 
Arts Council shows how wide is its influence. In 1952-3 grants ranged 
from £265,000 ($795,000) to the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, 
to £500 ($1,500) for the Society .for the Promotion of New Music, £500 
($1,500) for the Leatherhead Theatre Club, and £25 ($75) for the Con- 
temporary Art Society for Wales. The Local Government Act of 1948 
gives local authorities wide powers concerning the provision of enter- 
tainment, and many provide or grant-aid local theatres or concert 
halls. The Arts Council co-operates with these authorities in sending 
touring plays, art exhibitions, and concerts: many local authorities 
give guarantees against financial loss. 


ants and advice from the 


A 
The Arts Council's business is to assess the objects, the prospects, and the 
needs of every body it decides to assist and to satisfy itself that the claimants 
Manage their affairs efficiently. It does not decide the repertory of Covent 
Garden, or Sadler's Wells, or the Old Vic; nor does it vet or endorse the pro- 


‘Eighth Annual Report of the Arts Council, 1952-3. 
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Associations for the promotion of the arts are only one of wi 
similar voluntary associations in Britain. ° Debating societies, m 
societies, and groups connected with games and hobbies are v z 
common. Many of these are now associated with the comman 
centres gradually being established in both new and old residentia 


of these centres are those which 
taneous demand for them. This 
alized hobby groups or a 
meet in or closer association with 
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Voluntary Services 
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* Ibid. 
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the progress of the community. It is sometimes a slow and tortuous 
procedure, and the professionally trained workers easily become pe 
patient with the amateur, but one of the most stabilizing*clements o 
British social and politieal life is the Way a limit has been placed on 
the activities of the experts. € 

Being a voluntary worker’ does not mean, of course, th : 
possible to be trained for a particular job. The Marriage Guidance 
Council—a_grant;aided voluntary body—has developed a training- 
scheme for its marriage counsellors which illustrates just what can be 
done on this basis. The Council organizes week-end Courses for its 
counsellors as well as for engaged couples and young married people; 
the counsellors offer an advisory service and can call upon a panel of 
professional people—doctors, clergy, and social workers—for extra 
help and advice. ne f ; 

Many other voluntary organizations, like the Nation 
for Mental Health, the Old People’s Welfare 
versity settlements, have both professional 
their staffs, and some provide in 
time personnel. ae 

An interesting new type of voluntary association is now appearing. 
These are best described as “self-help "associations, and consist of. 
groups of people afflicted with the Same complaint; for example, 
Spastics, disseminated sclerotics, Parents 
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special provision for their employment. Each local rie a 
Ministry has a special officer who tries to arrange for the p ace sect 
disabled people in suitable jobs. Employers of more than tw enty ee 
sons have a statutory obligation to fill at lease 3 per cent of their jo ms 
with disabled pecple. The Ministry also provides industrial e 
tion units and training centres for the rehabilitation of disabled peop m 
i an Remploy W aa 
provides sheltered workshops for certain Categories of the disabled. 
The aim throughout these services is to try to help the disabled man or 
woman to gaih confidence, learn: skills or modify old ones, and move 
out into the ordinary labour market if that is at all possible. R 
i War population of rehabilitation units—the war 
inly disappeared, and the rehabilitation services 


Preventive Measures 


At this point our attention begins to turn away from those service 


Tt 
which depend on the ability of the individual citizen to use them and 


which seek to promote his progress. It is now directed towards ser- 
| vices Primarily intended to pr 


: erwhelm us and force us to seek the ae 
port of family or professional help. The financial, medical, social, an¢ 
legal Services of the Welfare State provide a framework within which 
difficulties may be overcome dependence regained. Britis 
Government legislation a 

individual from the wo 
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In the Welfare State positive measures have been developed to Pre 
vent social breakdown—whether in the 


illness or of social inadequacy, The inister of Health has a duty t° 
Promote the health of the people of Bri 
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tion to the oftinary trqatment services, powers to develop the pre- 
ventive side of medicine. Economic factors and divided opinion have 
slowed up progress, but a start hag been made. j 

Health education in the past was directed almost entirely towards 
the raising of standards f environmental and persoiial hygiene in its 
broadest sense. Much has béen done, but new demands are now being 
made and are apparently not being met. Thiscis particularly obvious 
ìn the Maternity and Child Welfare Service. The clinic doctor, the 
health visitor, and the general practitioner have helped to raise the 
standard of children’s kealth to its present high level, but little has yet 
been done to assist the parents and children to overcome the emotional 
problems which they frequently éncounter and which may create so 
many difficulties in later life. The principles of mental hygiene have’ 
not penetrated far into the realms of general practice and health 
Visiting. 

The establishment of health centres by local authorities authorized 
under the National Health Act, 1946, has been limited because of the 
cost. Where they have been built their function as a centre for 
co-operation between the different professions and specialized services 
and as a source for useful health education has often been frustrated by 
the divisions of opinion based on old prejudices. ee 

The health centre, with its*concentration of all the out-patient ser- 
vices in one building—whether for children or for adults—can be in- 
valuable as the medical unit to which all the family comes. It would 
be a mistake to view the centre's function too narrowly, however, and 
to fail to exploit its potentialities as a social mecting-place. The Peck- 
ham experiment ‘“—now unfortunately no more—sought to promote 
the physical and mental health of the family as a unit and encouraged 
every sort of social activity because it was believed that health is a 
positive condition, not just the absence of illness, and that it included 


mental as well as physical well-being. 


Mental Health a 

British mental hospitals, particularly since the Mental Treatment 
Act of 1930 which introduced voluntary treatment, have steadily 
reduced their custodial functions, and a high percentage—in some 
hospitals as many as 80 per cent—of patients attend voluntarily for 
treatment. There is a growiag emphasis on treatment in the com- 
munity in which both the psychiatrist and the psychiatric social 
Worker co-operate. Local authorities have a function in the Mental 
Health Services since they can provide after-care services with skilled 


G 
* The Peckham Experiment, Pearse and Crocker (Allen & Unwin). 
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ir homes 
psychiatric caseworkers for patients who have oe ee Le 
and who need help in readjusting themselves to work anc a are 
Perhaps the most developed psychiatric service in aie ae 
the Child Guidance Service—usually organized by the local bi renee 
authority—whose aim is to diagnose and treat emotional distur yer 
as early as possible. Here again the family is treated as See 
although often fathers may be left out. Children ere: dian’: 
Psychotherapeutic treatment from the psychiatrist or child the o aa 
and the parents are helped with their problems by the psycnia to 
social worker. Educational or clinical psychologists, in peg 
administering Psychological tests, work between the clinic and 


: an 
school and often act as psychological advisers to whom teachers € 
‘turn for help with difficult children. 
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tioners and others, the acceptance of the realities of life.is a real prob- 
lem, and the acceptance of the egal framework within which they and 


The focus of all the Psychiatric and casework services must be on 
the individual client—his needs and problems. Readjustment cannot 


or social life that stand in the way of his adjusting himself to the 
demands of his particular family, community, and society, 
The National Assistance Board 

One of the major problems of the Welfare State is presented by a 
small section of the population termed ‘ irresponsible ’ or ‘ lazy’. The 
removal from general relief of sickness, unemployment, old age, dis- 
“ irrespons- 


The National Assistance Board set up in 1 


able to exploit the community. s 

In the last resort the National Assistance Board is able to prosecute 
a man for failing to maintain his family; probably he will be sent to 
prison to become as heavier fipancial burden on the State, and his 
family continues to need assistance. An experiment has been Started 
at Clent in Worcestershire with a rehabilitation unit for the « chronic 
unemployed ’, but this and valuable experiments like the one at the 
Belmont Social Rehabilitation Unit under Dr. Maxwell J 
yet in their infancy, 


* Social Psychiatry, edited Maxwell Jones (Tavistock Publications Ltd, 1952), > 
. s 
Y.BLE,_ 8 
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Until receatly there has been little interest from either-the Govern- 
ment or the National Assistance Board in the possibility of using se 
work services ‘within the assistance programme. Such a service wou 4 
be limited from the outset by the little real knowledge about the socia 
and psychological’ factors bringing about chronic unemployment or 
irresponsibility : what little is known would not encourage us to set 
our sights too high. Ary attempt to meet some of the needs of the 
so-called ‘ submerged tenth’ would almost certainly reveal the neces- 
sity for the acceptance of many of these men and women as in need of 
permanent financial and social support. The community may have to 
learn to accept this burden as it had to learn how to deal with the aged, 
the mentally ill, or the deprived child. r 

This short survey of the services in Britain illustrates three main 
trends. Of first importance is the promotion of the general welfare of 
the community as a whole and of its individual citizens; and then 
the prevention of social breakdown and finally the treatment of the 
physical, mental, and social ills of individual men and women. „The 
services have not been planned according to any guiding principle: 
rather they have developed out of the changing social and economic 
life of the community. The influence of religious and political thought 
has, owever, always kept the individual citizen and his unique pie 
and needs in the minds of those who have planned and guided socia 
policy. Our conception of what these needs are has changed con- 


siderably over the years, but the fact that needs exist has been long 
accepted, 


i R. C. WRIGHT: 


v CHAPTER THREE 
-9 


Lhe United States o 


© 
(A) THE STRUCTURE AND ORGANIZATION OF A CITY 
GUIDANCE PROGRAMME 


Tue River City School District * serye$ an urban area of over 300,000 
population, including a city of some 260,000 persons, two smaller 
incorporated towns, and several suburban residential areas. In an, 
extensive industrial section are located a steel mill, three large 
refineries, and many other heavy and light industrial plants. River 
City is part of a larger urban region and many of its residents live in 
the new residential developments within or adjacent to the city and 
work in other parts of the region. 

Because of the large industrial area within its limits, the school 
district has a high property valuation; so high, in fact, that the district 
is able to support a school programme of unusual quality. The people 
of the district have never felt the burden ‘of an excessively high tax- 
rate and have always beer interested in seeing that their children are 

rovided with the best possible educational opportunities. 

The River City schools serve a total enrolment of approximately 
53,500 pupils. Of this number, almost 38,000 are enrolled in the 
kindergarten and the first eight grades. This distribution of school 
population means that as the younger children move into the second- 
ary schools of the district these will experience a considerable increase 


in enrolment. 


School Organization 

The River City schools are organized on the 6-3-3-2 years basis. 
The elementary schools house the kindergarten and the first six grades. 
The seventh, eighth, and ninth grades are in junior high schools, the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades in senior high schools, and the 
thirteenth and fourteenth grades in a junior college. 

The district board of education has attempted to keep the schools of 
River City comparatively small-as far as city schools are concerned. 
This has meant a heavy construction programme during the past few 


*The River City School District is an invention of the mind, However, the 
‘guidance’ programme ascribed to the district does exist in a real city as far as 
the basic structure of organization and the essential extent of services are -con- 
cerned. Certain of the details have been borrowed from other districts. ) 
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years when the city and its adjacent area experienced a enh 
growth in population. The people of the district have supported the 
board of education in this policy aud have voted the necessary funds. 
At the present time River City has 46 elementary schools housing a 
total of 31,100"pupils. This gives an average enrolment of 676 pupils. 
Several of the elementary schools hayé over 800 pupils, but it is the 
policy of the board tu keep each school below 800 in enrolment when- 
ever that is possible. 

In addition to the schools mentioned, the River City District has tw 
One of these is a centre for severely 
three different age groups are pro- 
Most of the elementary schools have 
-retarded youngsters and only children 
ardation are transported to the specia 
d school is a recently completed centre 
lly handicapped children. All children 


, i n. 

At present the River City District is OT pea ni high 
schools having a total enrolment of 7,200 stiess The River city 
Board of Education feels that senior high Schools should not get muc 
above 2,000 students. At present the oldest hi h school, whic 3 
located towards the centre of the city, has a p r ent of almo 
3,000. A second high school has slightly net cae e 60. student 
and the third senior high is smalley. One ne shoei ni 


à `- now bel 
built and a fifth is being planned. W high school is n 


The River City College, a two-year junior college, is located 9” i 
large site within a few blocks of the business area £ hee present en!0 7 
ment is 5,700 students. The school js Operated as a community colle’ 
anc is organized into three divisions, One is the liberal arts divisio g 
which maintains a programme of liberal arts courses including tyP 
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university, parallel courses which enable students to transfer into 
colleges and universities after completing the first two years of work 
required by most colleges. The second unit is the business and tech- 
nology division. Here ig-provided training in the business and indus- 
trial occupations which are found in the community.° The division is 
equipped with excellent shops and laboratories and provides a high 
quality of education for young people intereste@ in two years of tech- 
nical or terminal education. The third unit of,the college is the adult 
and evening division with an extensive late afternoon and evening 
programme for the adults. Classes sare offered at seVeral centres 
scattered throughout the city but most of them are on the ‘college 
campus. : 

Most of the college enrolment is made up of young people and adults ` 
from the River City District. However, a small minority of the student 
body consists of young people from adjacent high school districts who 
come to the River City College because they can live at home and 
travel back and forth. 


‘ Guidance’ in the Elementary School 

The board of education of the River City School District believes 
that it is good educational policy to provide well-developed ‘ guidance ’ 
services for the elementary pupils of the district inorder to keep to a 
minimum the more serious cases of social and emotional maladjust- 
ment among the youth and the adults of the community. This policy 
has the support of the people of the school district. 

Over the years a well-organized programme has developed, and the 
administration of the River City schools believes that to be good the 
programme must be developed around a competent core of teachers 
who are interested in the welfare and development of each pupil in 
their classrooms. The teacher is expected to serve as a counsellor for 
her group of pupils. Because of the high property valuation in the 
district, the classes have been kept comparatively small, and this gives 
each teacher an opportunity to become well acquainted with each of 
her pupils and to develop learning activities which provide for indi- 
vidual differences. In addition, the district has provided a regular 
series of in-service training activities intended to help teachers develop 
an understanding of children and ‘their adjustment problems and of 
ways in which classroom learning activities can be developed to meet 
the needs of all pupils. 

In each elementary school some staff member is designated as a 
‘ guidance’ counsellor. In each school having an enrolment of 750 
pupils she is a full-time staff member. In smaller schools the coun- 
sellor may teach part of the time or may be a combination principal- 
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are in the séventh grade (about 13 years old), 438 in the eighth grade, 
and 372 in the ninth grade. Plans are under way to shift part of this 
enrolment next year to a newer junior high school in the same part of 
town in order to bring the total number of students below the desir- 
able maximum of one thousand two hundred. o 

The daily schedule for Students at Swett Junior High is developed 
around a basic course programme. In the sgventh grade each student 
is with the same teacher for three periods during which he covers a 
curriculum in language arts, social studies, And science. In the eighth 
and ninth grades the basic course for each student is two periods in 
length and includes language arts, and social studies. Each basic course 
teacher acts as a counsellor for‘members of the group. The teacher is 
responsible for aiding pupils with educational planning, and for pro% 
viding assistance with learning or behaviour problems. The teacher 
has an opportunity to become quite well acquainted with the members 
of a basic course group and to watch carefully for any youngsters who 
appear to need special help. 

Swett Junior High has three full-time counsellors—known as grade 
counsellors—who work closely with the basic course teachers. These 
grade counsellors serve as referral persons in connexion with indi- 
vidual pupils who need more help than the basic course teacher feels 
able to provide. They may make a careful study of an individual 
pupil referred from a basic course teacher and may then discuss the 
case with the teacher. In addition, each grade counsellor is responsible 
for co-ordinating the testing and cumulative records for his grade 
group. The counsellor is also given responsibility for developing a 
parent conference programme for the pupils and basic course teachers 
of his grade. All new°students transferring into Swett Junior High 
School are interviewed first by one of the grade counsellors and are 
placed in class on the basis of his recommendation. Each basic course 
teacher covers certain units of group ‘ guidance’ work, and the grade 
counsellor works with the basic course teachers in developing the unit$ 
used in these activities. 

Each of the grade counsellors follows the samt group of students 
through the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. “When his ninth-grade 
group graduates, then he takes a new seventh grade. 


« Guidance ’ Organization in the Senior High School 

The organization of the guidance programmes in the three River 
City senior high schools varies somewhat from school to school. 
Roosevelt High School, with an enrolment of 2,600 students, has an 
organization quite similar to that used at Washington High School, 
the oldest and largest of the three senior higlis. Jefferson Senior Higl. 
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is much smaller than the other two schools and its basic organization 
resembles the junior high school pattern. 

At Roosevelt a modified basic cour 
through the English classes in the tenth 
social studies class“in the twelfth grade. 
schools, the basic course teacher include 
activities in his class work. 


se programme is carried on 
and eltventh grades and the 
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S certain group ‘ guidance 
The teacher is also responsible for becom- 
ing acquainted with the members of his basic course. group and for 


providing them with personal help in working out educational and 
social problems. Each basic c 
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roup each year. The exact number of 
l vary with other ‘guidance ’ responsi- 
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operates arg, developed and recommended by a faculty committee on 
studen? personnel services. The faculty members take an interest in 
this aspect of the college programme and over the years many have 
participated directly in some of the services provided. 

Each of the three divisions of the college is organized into depart- 
ments, and within each of them certain faculty members are desig- 
nated as student advisers. Each student is assigned to a departmental 
adviser for educational guidance and progranfme planning. When stu- 
dents register irf the coilege, those who indicate an educational or occu- 
pational objective which seems to be sound are assigned immediately 
to a departmental adviser. Students who do not have a definite objec- 
tive are assigned to special advisers on a temporary basis. 

The college maintains a counselling centre under the supervision of 
a head counsellor. The staff consists of ten, four of whom.are full- 
time in the centre and six of whom are instructors who serve part- 
time. Students are referred to the counselling centre for specialized 
help by faculty advisers or they may report directly to the centre. 

Students enrolling in the college without definite educational and 
occupational plans may be referred to the counselling centre for test- 
ing and counselling or may be advised to enrol in certain elective 
courses taught in the department of psychology. One of these courses 
is “The Psychology of Human Relations ” and the other is “ Fsycho- 
logy for Living”. The’ first is intended to give students a basic know- 
ledge of psychological principles that apply to human relationships and 
of the principles of sound mental health. The second course is a per- 
sonal planning course for students who need it. Both are taught by 
members of the counselling staff and students there receive individual 
attention from the instrwctors. 

The college maintains a placement service for all students enrolled 
in the college or in one of the three River City senior high schools. 
The co-ordinator in charge works closely with a placement counsellor 
in each senior high school and also with the placement service maine 
tained in River City by the State Department of Employment. His 
office publishes a mimeographed news-letter once each school month 
intended to keep both the high school and college counsellors informed 
as to labour market developments in the River City area. This co- 
ordinator is also responsible „for providing up-to-date information 
about the military services and the current requirements of selective 
service. The office helps students in securing both part-time employ- 
ment while they are in school and full-time jobs when they have com- 
pleted their educational programmes. In connexion with the placing 
of students on full-time jobs the office works closely with the 
instructors in specialized programmes in the-business and technology 
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division. Many of these instructors have developed i. at 
ships with businesses and industries that make i: possible i Har 
place a majority of their students as soon as they have comp A T 
training. All placements are reported to the office in order aT hee 
co-ordinator may have complete information concerning all s 
activities carried on by members of the college staff. sia 

Several years ago the college counselling staff was responsible fo 
conducting an extensive entrance testing programme for the college: 
After considerable study by a committee of college staff members i 
was decided that a properly planned testing programme a 
through the elementary and secondary grades of River City woul 
eliminate the need for most of the specialized testing carried on for 
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specialized help and ask to be assigned when they encounter difficulty 
in a college course. + 
Immediately following World War II, members of the-counselling 
staff discovered that many returning veterans who were married were 
encountering problems iv connexion with their famity life. This led 
to the development of coursts in marriage and family life. Students 
of the college have enrolled in fairly large pumbers. Counsellors 
suggest such enrolment whenever they encounter students who plan to 
be married soon or who are haying problems În making a success of a 


present marriage. ° š c 


a 


“ Guidance ’ Services for Adults 

The River City Board of Education feels that if the city junior 

college is to maintain an adequate programme of adult classes it must 

rovide a good quality of ‘guidance’ service for the older citizens 
who take advantage of these offerings. The college administration has 
been encouraged to develop suitable ‘ guidance ’ activities on a group 
basis and to provide ways whereby adult students can have access to 
the same kind of counselling that is provided to the regular day 
students of the college. Evening courses in occupational planning, the 
psychology of human relations, marriage and family life, and the basic 
skill areas are offered. Sometimes these are taught by members of the 
college counselling staff and the regular day faculty, but frequently the 
instructors are especially qualified professional persons from the com- 
munity. Courses of this type for adult students cannot, however, be 
developed in the same manner as those offered to the younger thir- 
teenth- and fourteenth-grade students. The occupational planning 
course, for instance, attracts many individuals who have reached the 
age of retirement and are looking for a secondary occupation as a 
means of supplementing a retirement income. 

The college counselling centre is kept open during the hours of 
evening adult classes. Some of the high school and junior college 
counsellors are on duty, and usually the staff also includes one or two 
counsellors from business or community services agencies. For 
instance, this year a psychologist from a private mental health clinic 
is serving two evenings a week. 

Most students come to the adult:counselling service for one of three 
reasons. The largest number come because they desire to take a series 
of aptitude tests which will help them with an occupational problem. 
The second largest number report at the suggestion of one of the adult 
school instructors. The college administration has been careful to 
maintain a good working relationship between the evening school 
instructional staff and the counselling personnel; and members of the 
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tees have studied the „district testing programme? the „procedures 
followed in transferring pupils from one school to another, and the 
group ‘guidance ’ activities carried on by basic course teachers in the 
junior high schools. Special meetings of counsellors devoted to prob- 
lems of interest to elementary, junior high, or senior high or junior 
college counsellors are held periodically. 

In-service training activities in ‘ guidance’ aye arranged in a variety 
of ways. University extension courses are scheduled in River City 
for counsellors and for teachers who expect to become counsellors. A 
state college is located:in a nearby city and the Director of Guidance 
Services is a member of the advisory committee that helps to plan the 
college’s summer programme, which makes it possible for River City 
counsellors and teachers to obtain needed training in ‘guidance’ 
activities. For the past three years members of the city ‘ guidance’ 
staff and certain of the school counsellors have co-operated in con- 
ducting child study groups for members of the district school staffs. 
Groups of from twelve to fifteen teachers meet together once each 
month to study individual children, and in this manner gain an im- 
proved understanding of child behaviour and of procedures through 
which teachers can aid children and youths in handling their behaviour 
problems. The activity has proved popular with River City teachers 
and many of the groups have retained almost the same membership for 
the full three-year period. Staff members from the ‘ guidance clinic’ 
and from the school counselling staffs also spend much time and effort 
in work with various parent groups. Sometimes this activity is carried 
on through local Parent-Teacher Associations and other community 
organizations. A close relationship is maintained with the depart- 
ments of psychology and family life education at the junior college, 
and evening courses in child growth and development are offered 
regularly for parents. 

The ‘ guidance clinic’ maintained by the River City School District 
is organized to take care of pupils who present difficult adjustment 

roblems. These usually involve symptoms of somewhat severe social 
or emotional disturbance that do not respond to the efforts of teachers 
and counsellors. The cases are worked up by the clinic personnel and 
are presented to clinic conferences. Individuals in need of prolonged 
treatment are referred to other ‘agencies whenever possible as the 
Board of Education does not bzlieve that the school district should be 
responsible for providing extensive treatment. Staff members also 
spend considerable time in parent education activities and in participa- 
tion in child study groups and other in-service training activities for 
teachers and counsellors. The clinic staff consists of five psychologists, 
three of whom work with elementary children, one with junior high 
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students, and ore with senior high and college students; and six soca 
workers. Four of the social workers are assigned to work a 
elementary’ children, one with junior high students, and one wit 

senior high and college students. In addition, the clinic team includ 
two part-time pSychiatrists, each of whom spends one day each wee 

in clinic conferences or in meetings with the clinic staff, the sch0° 
counsellors, teachers, cr parent groups. 

The Director of Guidance Services represents the school district on 
the River City Community Welfare Council, and in this manner main- 
tains a close working relationskip with all other community service 
agencies. The Council issues a directory of community services which 
As placed in the hands of each schog] counsellor and ‘ guidance clinic 


staff member. Conferences have been held with the agencies listed 50 
that referral procedures are agreed upon. 
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(B) GUIDANCE IN THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Most of the activities which jn the American elementary and second- 
ary schools are calied guidance have been described in literature 
dealing with American colleges under the title of student personnel 
work. The terms guidance and student personnel work, although 
closely related, are not synonymous. The ]&tter term tends to be more 
inclusive andy in general, is based on shree fundamental assump- 
tions :— 


© 
(1) each college student is unique and must be treated@>as an indi- 
vidual; pns 


(2) the college must understand each student well if it is to help 
him achieve the maximum effort of which he is capable; i 


(3) maximum use of every opportunity, both within and outside of 
the classroom, must be made by the college to help the student gain 
knowledge and self-understanding. 

Student personnel work recognizes that while the academic effort 
of the college is central to its purpose, classroom instruction is not by 
any means an adequate description of the responsibility of the college 
in educating its students. This was recognized in the early American 
universities as witnessed by a passage from S. È. Morison’s The Found- 
ing of Harvard College, in which he says that the gentlemen should ` 
come to Harvard to become, scholars and to learn “ from friendly 
contact that which cannot be learned from books”. In recent years 
American colleges have tended to forget the valuable educational 
opportunities for the college student outside the classroom. Student 
personnel work has been an important factor in re-emphasizing this 
broader aspect of a college education. 


Objectives of the Programme ” 


A recent statement regarding student needs and personnel services 
said that a student personnel programme should attempt to see that 
the following conditions are attained :— 


(1) The student ^chieves orientation to his college environment. 
(2) The student succeeds in his studies. 

(3) He finds satisfactory living facilities. 

(4) The student achieves a sense of belonging to the college. 

(5) The student learns balanced use of his physical capabilities, 
(6) The student progressively understands himself. 

(7) The student understands and uses his emotions. 

(8) The student develops lively and significant interests, 
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i ncial 
(9) The student achieves understanding and control of «his fina 
resources. 


(10) The student progresses towards appropriate vocational goals. 
(11) The student develops individuality and responsibility. ; 

(12) The student discovers ethical and spiritual meaning in life. 

(13) The student learns to live with others, 


Se 5 cual 
(14) The student progresses towards Satisfying and socially acceptable sex 
adjustments, 


(15) The student prepare$ for sati 
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In the, period beginning about 1936 and ending approximately 1948, 
American student personnel programmes became very heavily de- 
pendent upon techniques and understandings developed iri psychology. 
Since 1948 increasing qvtention has been paid to the findings of social 
psychology and sociology, particularly as these apply to organized 
and informal groups. = 

The influence of changing parental attitudes towards the responsi- 
bilities of the American.college cannot be over-estimated in describing 
the ways in which student personnel programmes have developed. It 
was not uncommon half a century ago for parents to Accept the deci- 
sion of the college or of the student that satisfactory progress was not 
being made. The student was often allowed to resign from the college, . 
or was removed from it, and other ways were found by the family to 
help him discover his place as a productive member of society. Wide 
public acceptance of new concepts in psychology and sociology and 
increased perception of the college as a social right of youth have 
produced pronounced changes in parental attitudes towards college 
failure. Many parents now assume that the college has a considerable 
responsibility to help youth succeed and are no longer satisfied merely 
to learn that a student who leaves school has accumulated an unsatis- 
factory record. They wish to know why, and they demand thet the 
college exert efforts to help remedy the situation. Thus the develop- 
ment of student personnel programmes in the American college has 
not merely resulted from the increased recognition by college 
authorities of the direct relationship between all phases of student life 
and his success in an academic sense, but is also a result of new public 


attitudes. = 


The Problems of Numbers and Changing Emphasis 

The growth in the number of students attending college in America 
has had a number of important results. Almost every student body _ 
has become more diverse with respect to the socio-economic back- ` 
ground of its students and with respect to their mental abilities and 
interests. This has forced colleges to expand their offerings and to 
develop courses of study aimed at different levels of ability. Students 
jn many American colleges have a bewildering assortment of courses 
from which they may choose, arid some colleges have developed pro- 

rammes to help them make these choices. 

The increased size of student bodies in American colleges has not 
been accompanied by a corresponding increase in the budgets of the 
institutions. Therefore, the old arrangement of small classes and 
personal attention of the faculty member to the student has in many 
cases been abandoned. Compromises regarding the size of classes 
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largely with religious training, the warders, deans; and proctors were 
concerned with the student's spiritual life, his conduct out of the class- 
room, and other non-academic phases of the student’s life. In the late 
nineteenth century, “when American colleges became almost com- 
pletely secularized and when they began to pattern their academic 
programme on that of tlie German university, which emphasized in- 
tellectual classroom activities to the exclusion of any other activities, 
American colleges needed student personnel programmes only on rare 
occasions, when the student came into conflict with the rules and regu- 
lations of the institution. This same period gave risé to a new type of 
faculty member on the American college campus, that is, tlie specialist 
who was well trained in a very restricted subject-matter field. Within 
the last quarter-century, the American college has had a real’ re- 
awakening of interest in the total life of the student. z 


Future Trends 

American colleges within the next fifteen years will be serving 
approximately twice the number of students currently enrolled. By 
and large, these students will come from lower socio-economic groups 
in our society and the diversity of intellectual ability and interests will 
continue to expand. Thus the immediate period facing the American 
college seems to be one in which the college will struggle desperately 
to modify its programme and its activities for a student group which is 
very different from that which has been served in the past. 

Social and economic forces now discernible in the American society 
appear to make inevitable the following developments in American 
higher education which will have important meanings for student 
personnel programmes — 

(1) The increased cost of instruction and the decreasing proportion 
of students who can afford the traditional college costs of instruction, 
board, room, etc., would appear to make inevitable the development 
of more community colleges, large and small. These colleges will 
probably be developed in large metropolitan areas and on a smaller 
scale in communities of moderate size. The time appears to be rapidly 
coming to an end when we think of a student body as one which 
devotes its full time to the college and lives in college housing and has 
a unity of purpose because of its out-of-class life which is shared pretty 
widely through the studert body. Instead, more and more we shall 
need to think of the college student as a citizen of the community 
who is taking part time away from the job in order to gain increased 
knowledge and perspective upon the world in which he lives. 

(2) The interest of the nineteenth-century college student in ex- 
clusive clubs and in social activities which were typical of upper-class 
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- ry. 
ilies continued through the first half of the mens aor 
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per year foy the years 1959 to 1964, and about 15,090 for the five years 
following. It would seem that the American college must be prepared 
in the very near future to find at least four times as many new full-time 
faculty each fall as were employed in the immediate past. It is 
obvious that if these*needs are to be fully met, large numbers of stu- 
dents need now to be in graduate training preparing to teach in college. 
This is not the case. We can expect a period in which American 
colleges will employ large numbers of inexperienced and perhaps in- 
adequately trained college teachers. This Will occur during the same 
period when rising enrolments and subsequent crowding of students 
into classrooms and other facilities will require an even higher calibre 
of teaching than is currently noted on the American college campus, 

(5) There is some evidence that the American college student is 
increasingly anxious about the type of world in which he lives. The 
typical freshman of 1954 was born in 1936, and before he learned to 
read well was plunged into the period of World War II and its after- 
math of ‘ cold war ’, with its dislocation of peoples, its problems of the 
struggle between Western culture and communism, and a world race 
for atomic arms. It does not seem implausible that the American 
college student should be concerned about the future of the world in 
which he is living. à 

In America within the last five years there has been a marked in- 
crease in membership and attendance at churches and synagogues. On 
the American college campus many report that the college student is 
showing a similar increased ‘interest in religious activities and in 
spiritual problems. 

While it is too early to tell, some of the problems of recruiting 
students for the natural’ sciences in sufficient numbers may be related 
to the increasing preoccupation of all of us with the problems of the 
social sciences and their practical applications on the world scene. 
Within the next few years we may see American college students 
becoming increasingly concerned with the problems of citizenship and 
of relations among and between people. The presence on the Ameri- 
can college campus of tens of thousands of studéats from abroad has 
helped increase the American student’s understanding and awareness 
of the problems of relations between and among nations. 


Conclusion and Summary | 

In summary, student personnel programmes in American colleges 
have grown through at least four distinct periods : one, an early 
emphasis in working with students who had violated the rules and 
regulations of the institution; two, a late-nineteenth-century and very 
early-twentieth-century period in’ which American colleges em- 
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phasized intellectual effort to the com 


to plete exclusion of any attention 
to the out-of-classroom activities of th 


t 


€ student cr to his emotional and 


testing and counselling; four, the present period 
sonnel programmes are retaining much of their f 

. - e 
tioned in three above but are adding to it those 
about groups of students änd in which student personnel programmes 
are being challenged t conditions which exist 
within large student b tudent groups 
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> * (C) GUIDANCE WITHIN THE COMMUNITY 3 


GUIDANCE services "within a community arise out of the needs of 
people. The forms they take depend upon the vision, knowledge, and 
leadership in that community. Although the pattern of development 
may vary, the awareness of, local guidance needs and the desire to 
meet them determine the basic design evident in all planning for 
guidance. In most communities it is the guidance needs of youth on 
which attention is usually focused first. Frequently it is the schools 
-from which the stimulus for and co-ordination of community guid- 


ance activities stem. 5 


Informal Community Guidance 3 

Within the school, guidance, defined as a process of helping indi- 
viduals through their own efforts discover and develop their poten- 
tialities both for personal happiness and for social usefulness, is 
usually designated as one of the special personnel services. To supple- 
ment these services the school may enlist the volunteer interest and 
sons from local business, industry, and the profes- 
dividual consultants in the school guidance pro- 
gramme or to undertake group projects in guidance. Some boards of 
education have organized citizens’ committees to serve in an advisory 
capacity to the school guidance programme. — Other such committees 
advise the school board and administration with respect to vocational 
education and school-work curricula. Parents and teachers together 
in parent-teacher associations concern themselves with the guidance 
needs of children at various age-levels. The school guidance pro- 
gramme often umbrellas the entire school-community co-operative 
relationship in this field. 

While it is generally agreed that the school should play the major 
role in guidance for youth, there*is a growing conviction that sources 
outside the school can provide essential supplementary and comple- 
mentary guidance. Although technically the guidance activities 
referred to in preceding paragraphs may not be considered as ‘ guid- 
ance services ’, their value in a pattern of community guidance must 
be recognized. As the citizens in a community, through voluntary 
informal participation in school guidance activities, come to under- 
stand more fully the meaning and importance of guidance for their 

outh, there develops an awareness of the value and need for expand- 
ing professional guidance service not only for young people in school 
put also for other groups in the population. Then it is that formal 
uidance services with specialized knowledge and techniques to help 
the individual tackle his own problems begin to materialize in the 


co-operation of per: 
sions to serve as in 
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community. Such organizations as mental hygiene clinics, ee 
counselling’ centres, marriage and family counselling ‘agencies, 


youth bureaux for personal counselling become real because of an 
informed and dynamic public opinion, 


ity Guidance 


y leadership in the development a 
in the pattern of community organiz 


miles twenty cities, thirty villa 


pendent municipalities. In this ceutre of highly diversified industry 
live a million and a half people. 


Community Guidance Services 
The term “Community Guidance 


Personal and Family Guidance 


S jJable 
3 Ove services are made avai 
auspices. Most of these agencies receive funds fro™ 
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the Cleveland Community Chest, a voluntary fund collected through- 
out the community pnce a year to give financial support to a hundred 
and twenty-one health and welfare services. Therefore they offer help 
to those unable to pay, a3 well as’to fee-paying clients. 

Public agencies in the ‘personal counselling field include city and 
county welfare department which serve welfare clients, and the 
Domestic Relations Division of the Court, whjch counsels estranged 


couples seeking divorce. . b 


Health Guidance 4 

Private agencies provide individual and group services in the areas 
of health, parent, and sex education; pre-marital and marriage coun- 
selling; and guidance for expectant parents. 

Guidance in problems of mental health for children is provided 
mainly through private agencies serving out-patients and those in 
specialized institutions. Guidance for mental health among adults is 
a function of mental health and out-patient clinics in connexion with 
public and private hospitals on a regular fee basis, as well as to patients 
without financial resources. Psychiatric service for the latter group is 
subsidized either by Community Chest funds or by government, city, 
county, state, and Federal-welfare funds. Veterans receive psychiatric 
assistance through Federal Government hospitals and veteran coun- 
selling centres. 

A private agency, the Mental Hygiene Association, serves as an 
educational and promotional organization to ascertain and interpret 
local needs in the field of mental health, and to encourage and co- 
ordinate guidance and trestment facilities under private and public 


auspices. 


Vocational Guidance 
Vocational guidance is the focus of a number of private community 
For example, the Vocational Guidance Bureau, organized 


agencies. , 
originally to serve clients of public and private welfare agencies, is 
now open to the community at large. The Jewish Vocational Service 


serves mainly Jewish counsellees, Another gives guidance services 
rimarily to Negroes. The Society for Crippled Children and the Heart 
Classification Clinic counsel hendicapped clients. All the above offer 
comprehensive vocational guidance services, including counselling, 
testing, and selective placement. . 
Some private agencies provide only limited vocational guidance ser- 
vices, using other community guidance sources for additional assist- 
ance through a planned programme of researcli. As examples, Possi- 


° 
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Fees for Guidance Services 

In Cleveland, guidance services under public auspices are provided 
without charge. There is a trend in the private guidance agencies to 
charge a fee based oñ the client’s ability to pay- This ranges from 
zero to the full cost of service. Experience is indicating that a well- 
adjusted system of fee charging has therapeutic values. Most of the 
private community agencies receive part or all of their operating 
budgets through the Greater Cleveland Conimunity Chest. 

Three colleges haye non-profit vocational counseling centres whose 
comprehensive services are open to the community on 2 fee basis. 
Private commercial consultant firms primarily serve industrial 
companies. Several commercial fee-charging placement agencies 
administer skill-achievement tests to applicants. 

All the private community agencies offering comprehensive voca- 
tional guidance services to individuals have received approval and 
certification from the National Vocational Guidance Association, the 
nationally recognized professional approving organization in the field 
of vocational guidance. 


Cleveland’s Occupational Planning Committee 

Early in 1938 a group of Cleveland educators, business men, coun- 
sellors, and others deeply concerned with the problems of the voca- 
tional adjustment of youth met to consider what was to be done 
about the thousands of ‘ depression young people’ in Cleveland who 
seemed to have a dark occupational future. This group of eleven 
men was later increased to include a more representative cross-section 
of citizens, and devotecritself to self-education and to discovering what 
local youth guidance agencies were doing. 

A comprehensive study in 1940, with the aid of the National Youth 
Administration, covered sonie two hundred public and private organi- 
zations performing services for youth. Asa result, recommendaticns 
emerged for a co-ordinating youth council with the object of promot- 
ing the maximum usefulness of agencies dealing with youth vocational 

roblems. This council, called the Occupational Planning Committee, 
was formally constituted in 1942, the culmination of four years of 
continuous interest and workyby devoted lay leaders. Now, thirteen 
years later, the Occupational Planning Committee is generally recog- 
nized as a dynamic community planning and co-ordinating service 
functioning in the area of guidance and occupational adjustment, not 
only of youth but of persons `of all ages and groups. The Occupational 
Planning Committee is a central service of the Cleveland Welfare 
Federation, the social planning bouy of the community, and, as such, 
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has been supported-entirely by voluntary contributions mede through 
the Community Chest. To the writer's knowledge, this community 
planning organization is unique in the country. 


Purpose of the Occupational Planning Committee’ 


The purpose of the Occupational Planning Committee is to encour- 
age and aid in the development of a well-co-ordinated community plan 
and programme of guidance, training, 
organization does not give’ direct Servic 


ion of information, and 
ing together and working 


workers, ` 
Committee Structure 


The Occupational Planning Committee js Composed of some one 
hundred and fifty leaders from education, business and industry, - 
labour, government, social agencies, vocational guidance services, and 


related groups. Functional Subcommittees deal With specific aspects 
of guidance and Occupation such as: occupational 


ee i e al adjustment 

Information, counse iag services trainin iti lace- 
ion, ; opport ac 

ment facilities, i A aaa pe 


ms of special groups such as youth, 

old i Sas 7 
TE o an n, and displaced persons 
: c Staff includes a director, 
o isa professionally trained r, 
ae and personnel counsellor, 


to guidance problems imposed throug 
economy. For example, it was the tional Plan: ittee 
which in 1947 called together Cleveland’s first E rann Nac to 
spearhead community thinking ab y 8 


out questions relating to the emerg- 
Ing problem of unemployment among older Workers, For the occupa- 


tional guidance of displaced Persons atriving aft war, a pilot 
Š : ia „a 
Project’under the East Eurvopean Fund spUnscred iy ta Ford Nie 
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tion was organized and supervised by the Committee. This thirteen- 
month demonstration”has now been taken over as an integral part of 
a private agency programme. k 

In community organization for guidance, the Occupational Planning 
Committee has (1) attempted to stimulate an awareness within the 
community of the value and importance of guidance for all persons 
and (2) worked to bring together for the, purpose of A il 
planning those groups whose interests relate directly and indirectly to 
satisfactory adjustment. Getting professional people in related fields 
to share with each other their particular problems and contributions 
has been one of the key techniques in the Committee’s programme of 
community planning and co-ordination. Opportunities have been 
provided for professional leaders in the various disciplines to learn to 
know each other as individuals and as co-workers trying to meet the 


guidance needs of the community. 


Fact-finding 


Before a community can be aroused to do something constructive 


about an existing problem, factual data about local needs must be 
available. In all the Occupational Planning Committee studies, volun- 
teer lay people, professionals in their.own fields, take the leadership, 
serving in advisory capacities from the presentation of the idea, during 
initial planning and interim consultations, and through to final deci- 
sions relating to findings, recommendations, implementation, publica- 
tion, distribution, and publicity. At every stage, intelligent lay 
leadership has been considered vital. 

During World War II the Occupational Planning Committee sur- 
veyed existing guidance facilities available to returning veterans, out 
of which developed a pre-vocational counselling demonstration at a 
hospital for veterans. d 

Through an Occupational Inventory of the Greater Cleveland Area, 
involving participation of more than a thousand persons, the indus- 
trial and occupational pattern of a large metropolitan community 
was produced by the Committee. Besides providing factual data basic 
to realistic guidance, it initiated subsequent co-operative guidance 
relations between schools and industry and between public agencies 
and the community. The inventory was the prelude to regular reports 
on local labour market and wage trends prepared by the public 
employment agency as a special service to guidance and personnel 


people. ’ 
A study of the employment problems of youth resulted in a private 
agency re-organizing its guidance department in order to expand its 
services for youths in minority groups- à 
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Dissemination of Information and Commu 


Educational meetings regularly attract between one hundred and 
forty and two hundred persons. For exam l 


: K Ple, a demonstration = 
“Role-playing as a Counselling Technique’ Was attended by over tw 
hundred persons from guidance agenciės, schools, colleges, industry, 
social work, the medical and legal fields, lab 
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Marriage was presented by a panel composed of a doctor, an indus- 
trial relations director, a judge, and a university professor. 

Information about local guidance problems and trends is dissemin- 
ated through a news-letter, the OPC Reporter, edited by the Qccupa- 
tional Planning Committee's director. Descriptions of guidance 
developments in schools and,colleges, expansions and special projects 
in public and private agencies, personnel changes, guidance in 
industry, local labour market, population, and 4vork certificate trends 
with their implications for guidance are some“of the topics appearing 
in the Reporter. Another news-letter, the OPC Rehabylletin, carries 
current guidance news as it relates specifically to handicapped persons. 
Further interpretation of guidance resources is through compilation 
and distribution of directories listing information about vocational: 
guidance services in the community. The Committee staff acts"as an 
information and reference service for inquiries about guidance 


materials and resources. 


Advisory Services 

Through volunteer subcommittees composed of persons who are 
professionals in their respective fields, programmes of local guidance 
agencies have been studied. For example, ar inter-racial planning 
agency, at the recommendation of the Occupatiqnal Planning Com- 
mittee, added to its staff a vocational counsellor. A private guidance 
agency sought the advice of the Occupational Planning Committee 
about serving the community instead of social agency clients only. At 
the request of another private organization the Occupational Planning 
Committee studied their placement programme and recommended 
that a foundation grant be requested for the employment of a profes- 
sionally trained counsellor. This foundation request was granted with 
the understanding that the Occupational Planning Committee would 


serve in an advisory capacity to the organization in setting up its 


service. 
When two private youth-serving agencies simultaneously sought 


increased budgets for employing a professional guidance counsellor on 
their staffs, the Occupational Planning Committee carefully studied 
the programmes of both agencies and advised that only one of them 
should employ the counsellor but,serve clients of both. In a follow- 
up study two years later, the organization whose request was not 
d reported they had no need for a counsellor on their staff 
ey utilized the specialized services of the other agency as an 
of their own total! programme. Thus duplication of 
revented and co-operation: between agencies facilitated. 
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Co-ordination and Promotion Activities 
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sidered advisable except in close co-ordination with resources for 
individual counselling. + E e 

Both public and? private studies and surveys reveal the importance 
of additional guidance „resources to meet known needs in the com- 
munity and for more effective co-ordination among existing facilities. 
This presupposes increased,;community understanding among both 
laymen and professionals of the meaning and value of guidance. 

é 


Summary 9 
One of the responsibilities of a democracy is to provide adequate 
services for all people in all areas of heed. The provision of guidance 
services must be a joint, planned responsibility involving the intelli- 
gent co-operation of public and private agencies, of lay and profes- 

sional talents and skills, and of related disciplines and interests 
The guidance needs of people in the areas of vocational satisfaction, 
personal adjustment, and family life relationships present a challenge 
to the citizens of a community which must be met primarily on the 
local level by co-ordinated public and private services. With the 
growing complexity of the world, personal, social, and vocational 
adjustment through trial and error must be supplanted by wisely con- 
ceived, well-organized, adequately supported programmes of guidance. 
Every community has both a, stake in and an obligation to her people 
to sce that all of them have adequate opportunities for making opti- 


mum contributions as happy productive citizens. 


HELEN HODELL RANDALL. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Guidance Services in Europe 


THE concept of Child Guidance (conceived of as expert advice to 
. parents, teachers, and to children themselves in the best way of direct- 
ing or redirecting the child’s mental development) has been explicit M 
educational writing for many centuries. Educational theorists, 
philosophers, and practitioners from Plato onwards, and particularly, 
of course, Castiglione, Ascham, Pestalozzi, and Froebel, have insiste 
upon education and educational method as a constructive process 
guiding the development of chi 
pansion of the 
tialities, 
will be f 
currenth 


* The writer is greatly indebted for fara F jon to: 
(i) the authoritative paper on the « Mers a ayaa of the roy Gertrude 
Keir with the assistance of Sir Cyril Burt and oth bs og of the pritish 
Psychological Society (British Journal of Educational Sayehelo y, Vol. 
Pt. 1, February 1952); (ii) H. Witmer, Psychiatric Clini A r Children in the 
United States (New York, Commonwealth Fund, r Hg or E E Boesch, 
L'Organisation d'un service de psychologie Scolaire (Ry, D University ° 
Geneva. Editions Tschudy & Cie., St, Gall; 1946) ees 

*“ Biographical Sketch of an Infant,” Mind, Vol II, 18 

*B. Perez, 1878 and 1886; G. Compayre, 1893; E Sea 1893. Henri T: is 
hailed Darwin's work as “ pointing the Way toa new reld of science”, and h 
treatise on Intelligence was the starting-point for Binet’s work 

* W, Preyer, Die Seele des Kindes, 1882. ; 


“Bain, The Senses and Intellect, 1855, Emotions and ill, 1859; H. S 
Principles of Psychology, 855. cpd fhe Will, 1859 
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publicatjon of Darwin's pioneer study, Francis Galton advocated the 
study of the indiyjdual” child with a view to practical recommenda- 
tions about his treatment at home, at school, and as an aid to subse- 
quent vocational guidance : and bpened his anthropometric laboratory 
in 1884. Galton’s laboratory, finally established at University College, 
London, may be regarded ws the first Child Guidance Centre. The 
notion that mental differences between individual children could be 
scientifically tested and made the basis of practical predictions and 
recommendations was enthusiastically taken up by teachers them- 
selves, notably by Dr.,Sophie Bryant, head mistress of Camden High 
School for Girls, London,* and a biologist. Towards the end of the 
century, Sully, Professor of Mind and Logic at University College, Lon- 
don, opened the first laboratory in Great Britain devoted exclusively to 
psychology, and it was there that McDougall, his assistant, developed 
systematic observation and experiments with individual children and 
held courses which were attended by school inspectors like Kimmins, 
Winch, and Ballard—the pioneers of that cautious reform of compul- 
sory education in England to make it more ‘child centred’, which 
took place in the first decades of the twentieth century. As a result 
of this and much other activity led principally by Galton and Sully, 
the British Child Study Association was founded in 1893 with the sup- 
port of London teachers, inspectors, and educatiorrofficials. “One of its 
primary objects was “to study the normal as well as the abnormal, 
paying special attention to the inyestigation of the commoner cases of 
minor deviations among normal children, as well as to the diagnosis of 
the rarer abnormal or pathological types”. Sully contended that 
“ medical science is more familiar with the rare but striking cases of 
mental disease and defect; mental science, on the other hand, though 
it has learned much from the suggestive analogies that may be drawn, 
has already shown that, during childhood at least, the vast majority of 
cases consist of deviations within the normal range rather than aberra- 
tions from the normal”’.’ Hence, he added, “ we need a new kind 
of specialist—a psychological specialist, in fact "—who should have a 

ight cultivated by habitual intercourse with 


ift of sympathetic insi 
children and a specific psychological training based upon a knowledge 
of general psychology and methodical practice in the application of the 


scientific methods of psychology to the study of individual children. 
The foundation of the Child. Study Association in London was fol- 


e“ gxperiments in Testing the Character of School Children” (Journal 


opological Institute, XV, 1886). ° | 
Anth oP Teachers’ Handbook of Psychology (1886), The Human Mind (1892). 


+ j, Sully, “The Service of Psychology to Education” (American Educational 


Review, IV, 1892). 
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i sion 
lowed by the establishment of branches elsewhere and At p like 
of courses in ‘ child psychology ’, ‘ individual psychology , and Philo- 
in the syllabuses of university Departments of grr came 
sophy. A centre like that of Galton was begun under M S oe 
influence at Oxfcrd, and later (1907) Burt, a pupil of McDouga : af thie 
similar work in Liverpool with the co-cperation and suppor stative 
education authority and the courts. Six years later, on the eet 
of school inspectors and of the Child Study Association, the ie fist 
County Council set up within its Education Department en ta 
official psychojogist’s office, and Burt was appointed as psycho = 
the education authority, The results of this work are too well thods 
to need description here; it was so successful that similar ae ott 
were adopted in many areas both in England (Leicester and Sta mil 
and in Scotland (Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen). It was not tiller 
seven years later, after the First World War, that Crichton ait 
established the Institute of Medical Psychology which was SUD: 


is 
quently renamed the Tavistock Clinic, and later still that the Jew 


: inic 
Health Organization started the East London Child Guidance Cli 
under Emmanuel Miller, 


Very similar develo 
especially in France. {n 18 


gogical laboratory ’ 
a comprehensive sch 


ever, as early as 1899, San 
Anormali Psichici a service of 


» Specialized teacher, psychologist: * 
social worker. In spite, however, of the efforts of Montesano, 
Montessori, Banissoni, and Cacchicae, all inspired by de Sanctis, 
was done to follow this up. i rie 

In 1920, Hegg established under the Department of Education ok 5 
city of Berne, La consultation pédag 


l dagogique de Ja ville de Berne. ca 
service had as its objectives the Improvement of education an 


“tele 


“Année Psychologique, III, 1896. 
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> i ed and diffécult çhildren, the 
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re cant aT heh environmental and psychological ag = 
andthe Oe closely with the school medical ser oi ty . 
children, c spear ° Eight years later a school spsycho Ogica ic 
tes, Included in etnctons olan of deinen ano 
: ; iderable fa 4 
i% Eae ares Contemporary, with a de 
vas a; ; - at Angleur : : 
pédagogie et de peyeho ogie Eh ss Englarfd under man 

In America, J. M.: “6 open a ‘psychological clinic at ig in 
eee Kee 5 eae Meanwhile another of Cattell’s poe Bk š 
vania aeey > a Ge Beata Psychology, for long a si i 
ter naa fas in, however, the American cts a ea ë 
oe 5 nae and Watson, remained strongly attac s io 
the Pa enre elisie and associationist standpoint, amg bi kaa 
ae a : he emphasis on the child's emotional life, up 1 s 
plicitly rejecting t he influence of unconscious motives. It is no 
cation, and <a na that in the earlier American clinics the function 
surprising, ner ai to be identified almost entirely with the appli- 
of the psycho alae and educational tests. It was Adolf ee the 
cation of eee E his day, who, incorporatingmuch of tlie thinking 
leading Miish biological school and of the views of Janet and Freud. 
of the Britis f Work ‘ psychobiology’. In 1909, a year after Burt 
termed his field of w a tec delinquents in Liverpool, Healy, a 
had begun his studies of adolescent q foll iM 

il of J. M. Cattell and William James and a follower o eyer, 
POPE pi ; in Illinois. In the same year, Beers 
began his study of delinquents in 1 The | i 
founded the National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 1s latter, in 
the early nineteen-twenties, turned its attention from conditions in 
mental hospitals to the psychiatric study of delinquent and difficult 
children, and with financial support from the Commonwealth Fund set 8 
up a number of ‘ Child Guidance Clinics’ to combat delinquency, 

It was not until 1928 that, financed by the Commonwealth Fund, the 
first so-called ‘ child guidance clinic’ was Set up in England. Origin- 
ally, at the suggestion of Burt and Nunn, this was intended to provide 
the widest form of psychological Service to schools, parents, teachers, 
and children, and not merely to concentrate upon the treatment and 
prevention of delinquency or “pon ‘problem children’. It thus repre- 


** This clinic directed its efforts to the “ whole child ” 
upon educational problems, and Witmer developed h 
teaching there, 

H See the description of th 
Répond at Monthey, 


but concentrate 


d largely 
is concept of d 


iagnostic 
e Service Médico-Pédagogique set up by Di. Andr é 
Switzerland, in 1930 (pP. 595). 
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A ied the 

sented a step forward on the American ea ao oe es Early 
fruits of the experience already gained by Burt under toe came entity 
in 1932, however, this demonstration clinic became a er pattern, 
ei the Child Guidance Council and developed a narrow of PY- 
in which a sharp2listinction was made between the tuneaona o con 
chiatrist and-psychologist, a movement away from the nie o Dr. 
ception towards the then current American one. As the dire F know- 
W. Moodie,"* stated, psychology was considered to consist 0 iste 
ledge of the “ structure and operation of intelligence ” and psy 


i ; involve! 
claimed to consist of “ knowledge of the essential mechanisms in 
in all forms of behayi 


$ o 
our, normal as well as abnormal ”. This ied 
an attempt to limit the Psychologist’s functions to the applica f chil- 
intelligence and educational tests, together with the coaching = the 
dren experiencing difficulty in any school subject. The sy fe, the 
affective and conational aspects—that is, of the emotional life, 
evaluation of behavi 


held by Dr. Moody 


A ist ever 
It need perhaps hardly be said that no leading psychologist € 
accepted this view, 


ward in Europe and 


. . . * . s ` tries, 
disagreement within the guicance movement itself in most coun 
a differente of view: 


; N Š and 
work, to differently stated objectives, to differences of structure 
staffing, as well as t 


passage towards effectiy 
professions concerned b 


ecome better traj 
greater insight into the 


complexity of the 


“Child Guidance by Team Work (Child Guidance Council, London, 1931), 
* “Symposium on Psychologists and Psychiatrists in the Child Guidance re 
vice,” British Journal of Educational Psychology (Vols, XXI-XXIII, 1951-3} vert 
especially the paper by R, L. Mood » “A Conflict of Disciplines an 
sonalities ” and the summin. 


8-up by Burt, 
“The Relation of Clinical 


10 
Psychology to Psychiatry (G.A.P. Report NO- 
Topeka, Kansas, July, 1942), 

1 Training in Clinical Ps 


‘ork, 
ychology. Edited by Victor C. Rannig (New Y 
Prentice Hall, 1950), p. 100 and Chap, 13, 

“ Psychology and Psychiatr 


kow’ 
See also the articles by D. nE and 
urnal of Orthopsychiatry, AP 
July, 1949. ; 
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the nature of each other’s competencies, and learned by, experience 
of working togethey, rel&tionships at the personal and local levels have 
improved markedly. h 

The Main Trends of Development - 

Nevertheless there remain’ fundamental differences of view on the 
practical and theoretical levels which result mainly from the lack of 
adequate surveys of needs, and from the urftertainty of our know- 
ledge of child development, of the total educational process, and of 
the nature and causes of maladjustment. It would nov be appropriate 
here to enter into detail on these topics, but a few observations may be 
made which perhaps indicate some of the deeper reasons which have 
led, in most countries, to a variety of types of guidance service and to 
their necessarily experimental nature.  — 

The demand for such services has arisen independently in a number 
of different situations. Historically, as has been suggested earlier, the 
first and in many ways the most extensive need is that expressed by 
the schools and the education system generally. The teacher is daily 
faced with many problems: with intellectual differences, with the 
dull or markedly subnormal child, with the difficulty of the child who 
is backward in a specific subject or technique, with children whose 
behaviour is aggressive, too submissive, or in other ways<abnormal, 
with the need to guide each of his pupils towards the form of education 
most suited to his peculiar needs, and finally with problems of voca- 
tional guidance. Because he is Vis-à-vis a considerable number of chil- 
dren with whom he is in daily and prolonged contact, he is peculiarly 
in a position to estimate what is ‘normal’ in the sense of usual, and 
what is ‘abnormal’ in the sense of exceptional by comparison with 
the group in which he works. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that educators insist 
the guidance of the ordinary child and stress that the 
psychological service should be that of the continued study of indi- * 
vidual pupils and a positive use of the school, of its methods, and of its 
atmosphere to maximize the potentialities of each child.® This, it will 
be remembered, was the standpoint of the English pioneers of child 
study, who insisted that variations within the normal are more im- 
portant numerically and practically than aberrations from the normal 
Without unduly minimizing the contribution of Psychopathology it 
can with some reason be contended that the pri Z 


ncipal contribution 
both to the fundamental concepts of guidance 1 


he and to the practical 
tasks of aiding children to adapt to their environment have come from 


s 


principally upon 
main aim of any 


1° See, for example,.R. Gal, L'orientation scolaire (Presses universitaires q 
France, Paris, 1946). e 
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; ; 17 and Valentine, 
a aa Freinet, 
=A peen and Ferrière, and from the pioneers = -o 
child study and the techniques of psychologieal case-wor n Salles, 
ment and researchilike Binet, Burt, Claparède, Piaget, Sterne, an ta state 
A second Hne of approach is more specific and starts from t ae 
of the problems of the. mentally subnormal. And here, in er 
countries, the division between the medical and the educa er 
psychological viewpoints is still almost absolute.?* en ma 
intelligence wa§ either so impaired by physical or physiologica TE 
or injury or for some genetic reason so markedly below that o aly 
majority that they could not be eduéated in the ordinary sense, ea A 
attracted the attention of medical specialists and educators."* io 
and imbeciles regarded as being in all cases defective were fairly r 
segregated in medical institutions, and this tradition of segregation ar 


of physical treatment persists, though not in its absolute form, in many 
European countries, 


On the other hand, the work of Binet, and still 
more the studies of Burt and his many followers in the United ee 
dom and elsewhere, have drawn increasing attention to the fact ve 

ly a small group of pathologically defective 

ority represent “subnormality ’ in intellectua 
iations within a r 
n ability, 
Such chi 


even into delinquents, 
lon with mental s 


™ See the early pedagogical work of Itar a 
** Historically the first was that of Burt, conducte d Whilst hewa psychologis 

to the London County Council and subsequently Published under the title 

The Backward Child. Subsequent inquir 

findings Dut have left his main theses 

tions form the Lasis of current English 
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the educational system, for the markedly subnormal, and in some—as 
in Franĉe, Hôlland, thesUnited Kingdom, and Switzérlané—a system 
of special schools &nd classes for the educable subnormal. The prac- 
tical educational work, of Decroly in Belgium, of Descoeudres in 
Switzerland, of Séguin and Itard in France, and the more recent activity 
of Heilpädagogik, a form of remedial education, under Professor Moor 
of Zürich, have all contributed to give a considerable impetus to this 
work and to the study of wider problems of educatfonal method and 
educational guidance. This, in its most advanced form, is seen in the 
differentiation of provision which is a growing feature,of many educa- 
tional systems which how tend to iñclude special classes for the dull, 
for those with educational difficulties of a kind which respond to a 
brief period of special teaching (classes de rattrapage, opportunity 
groups, remedial education), and the special classes for those with read- 
ing difficulties in the United Kingdom, in Denmark, and in Sweden. It 
should not be forgotten, either, that general educational method has 
gained as much from practices developed first in schools and classes for 
the subnormal as it has from pioneer work in the nursery, kinder- 
garten, and infant schools. 

Thus the guidance of the mentally subnormal child, beginning 
mainly as a means of excluding the ‘ineducable’ from school, on the 
basis of a medical’ examination only, based on so-called ‘ stigmata,’ 21 
is becoming less an affair’of exclusion, and more of a progress of global 
assessment—physical, social, psychological, and educational—and of 
the selection of the appropriate form of educational treatment. 
Further, though in most countries practice and administrative pro- 
vision are well in arrear of knowledge, there is an increasing tendency 
to see that a complexity of causes underlies the whole problem of 
educational maladjustment, and that a great flexibility both in guid- 
ance concepts and in provision is necessary. 

A similar trend is to be observed in relation to delin 
and more in most European countries the courts have t 
few decades to seek information on the intellectual, 
social circumstances of children and adolescents br 
and to develop, either under the Home Office (Minis: 
or under the Ministry of Justice a system of socia 
vices, centres of observation, and the like. 


quency. More 
ended in the last, 
emotional, and 
ought before them 
try of the Interior) 
l and remedial ser- 
Earlier conceptions of 
2! “ Even as late as 1920 the psychiatric examinations carried out by the school 
medical officer were generally limited to measuring the size of the skull and 
inspecting the child for ‘stigmata of degeneracy ’, ‘cranial abnormalities ° 
‘nerve signs’, “symptoms of malnutrition or other chronic deficiencies’ : 
Mental symptoms, mental causes, and psychological or social methods of treat. 
ment were discussed as the speculative fancies of the layman.”—G. Keir, loc, cit, 


supra, p. 14. 
Y.B.E.—19* 
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‘moral deficiency ’ of the ‘ born criminal’, marked out like the oi 
tive by stig:nata,** have ceded to a less Over-s:mplified theory of mu 
tiple causation, of prevention b 


lverpool and London, begun in 1907, of 


» Severe neurosis, Psychopathic temperament, and 
the like—but of ‘cause: related to environment, parental discipline, 
minor emotional disturbance, educational and vocational failure; and 
to point out that delin 


with the i 
bodied in the de 


and a Olescence in the causation © 
» adult Psychosis, and ps uently 
many Such departments began’ to Bite Ge Sn childhoo 
problems and in not a few Cases in the late "twenties and early ‘thirties: 
established rudimentary Services of “ chil nties and early 
function. 4 
These trends, which h 


ave not full] je 
many of the difference L 


i pnverged in Europe, account for 

Sin concepts, in Organization, administration, 
A 

nquente (4th edn, 

rogramme for 

Joint Committe 

tuer, op. cit., p. 


72 C, Lombroso, L'uomo deli 
** Commonwealth Fund P 
gress Report (New York, 
quency, 1926), cited in Wi 


1880), as 
the Prevention of Delinquency, PF 


F in- 
€ on Methods of Preventing Del 
Hean 
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and in finance that one finds in the whole field of guidance. In France, 
for example, are to be found organizations concerned with the mental 
hygiene of children depending upon the Ministry of Edacation, upon 
the Ministry of Justiceyand updn the Ministry of Health. WY addition 
there are a number of organizations of a semi-private nature, some 
medical and some educational or social in their outlook, others 
attempting a synthesis of many viewpoints. In England, no one system 
of guidance covers the whole field. There are child psychiatric clinics 
belonging to and financed by the Health Service independently of hos- 
pitals, hospital clinics, psychiatrically oriented child“guidance clinics 
financed by education authorities, remedial education cefitres and 
child guidance centres educationally and psychologically directed and R 
oriented, university clinics or centres operated by psychological, medi- 
cal and education departments, and so on. In Switzerland, in certain 
cantons, there are mental health services of a fairly comprehensive 
type which deal with many of the guidance problems of childhood, 
school psychological services dependent upon the education budget, 
and individual clinics of the conventional child guidance type. In 
Austria, particularly since the war, there has been a considerable effort 
to extend all types of service and particularly those which aim to give 
guidance to normal children at critical points ôf their career. The city 
of Vienna ** seems, of all thé capital cities of Europe, to bé one of the 
best provided, particularly in the educational field. In Italy and in 
Yugoslavia, on the other hand, most of the guidance services, with the 
exception of vocational guidance, have been hitherto psychiatrically 
oriented, though recently in both countries there have been attempts 
to institute school psychological services comparable to those else- 
where. A similar picture, with greater or lesser degrees of development 
and integration, exists in almost every European country, 


The Main Kinds of Service ?* 
We are thus faced in Europe with many kinds of service each of 

which is in some way partial, but none fully able for 

reasons to cover the whole field 

the different European countries 

vice described below, and in som 


as we are beginning to 
some one or two o 


**H, Asperger, “ Schulpsycl 


: (Pddagogi. 
Mitteilungen, 1952). Part II lists nine services in Vienna, of whic Sogische 
are concerned with the guidan i 


r Schools and 


ation, Ha 
Germany). iamburg, 
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where there are adjacent services, the co-operation between them ae 
functional level is usually good, though rarely is such co-operati z 
ministrátively organized. Not infrequently too while thedifferently ae 
ceived setvices work together in Practice, behind the scenes there A 
administrative and:inter-professional Struggles which hinder the full de 


Sive guidance for allkinds of children. 


proper. Under this method of organi 
an experienced teacher with a consi 
tional psychology, has his Office i 
(1,000-1,500 pupils) to which his 


and to the head or director of a 
affect the development and progress 
ctively. Frequently he works aora 
nces he may have, in addition to hi 
y for a class.** Sometimes he has an 


jal 
tary-tester. Where there are also school socia 
Officers or welfare officer. 


he Vocational py; i 
failing, maladi i t chik 
ite , usted, or delinquen e 
dren and may undertake individual o group reme ata) a yariou 
kinds, though usually, at any rate for'serious Cases, he would call up” 
also, who Senerally maintains contacts with t 


* Eg. Austria, Denmark, France, Romania (1948), a ala 
As in the Centre psycho-medico-socia] C'Etterbeek see R. R. De Riviere, `, ae 
Structure des centres Psycho-médico-sociayx » and “Un centre psycho-m i e, 
social de- l'enseignement moyen ” (Revue Belge de Ps ie et de Pédag? 
Cahier XII, t951), i valiolagie 
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i a vith individual chil- 

i i ay have become involved wit ing ual chi 
Se oo ep Aes the social welfare agencies, psy sate 
mae the like and with the — = many pae Ae oea n 
of staff which would be invo ä € E 

rae aek basis of One psychologist even to 1,009-1,500 pupils, th 

2 ° a 
is a solution de luxe.” 9 a = oo thinly 
i milar to this bu 
type of solution, rather si A a 
Moby ee e office, school Biaychologtea] È 3 ee 
itoi édagogi rving a number \ 
= = n pa Her (UK) service and those pi Ber P i 
wat Gri iy ele sh ee ot ie 
ire de Pédagogié e 5, C r ie a 
was the oe. in Belgium, established in 1928. It “e irh 
ty sere the five schools of a small mpn A and Aa hred 
i ists), and a librarian. a 7 
i stant (both psychologis , 

E oe a oe Se felt, a special teacher formed part of the 
— Th : cord directives and policy laid down for this centre by 
team. d i E remarkably far-sighted. The staff was given com- 
aian an à of access to the schools and to the experimental classes; 
sip “ii ne ral job was to carry out surveys of the school Population 
eh = pes are conditions, educational Procedures, teaching 
Ce Za To conduct experiments to improveethe education given 
ek ollaboration with the school medical service, to ensure the 
Sound hiyle development of all the children.2° Jn addition they 


mis 


here, since 1946, 
ce 1948, twenty- 
In addition, similar 
mary) and Orléans 
S area were trained 
titut de Psychologie 
Purposes of research, 


**It is, however, one of the solutions favoured in range g 
sixteen ek Sate a ese de oe ie z è 
i ary schools inthe J 
E ne been organized at Grenoble and Lyons ai 
(secondary). The psychologists for the services in the pai 
in the Laboratoire de psychobiologie de l'Enfant of the Ins 
of the Sorbonne, and maintain close liaison with it for the eS o! 
See R. Zazzo and H, Gratiot Alphandery, La psychologie scolaire (Enfances 
1. V, No. 5, 1952). In Denmark, in the bigger towns, services are organized 
yo ilarly—e.g. in Copenhagen there are a director, thirteen school Psychologists, 
sae two assistants (1948). In Norway a similar formula exists, and in Oslo the 
D chologists are in close contact with the university, Itis a soluti 
pain and partly implemented in Austria 
150-407 pupils under the direction of 
gists, UNESCO/IBE, Paris/Geneva, 1948), 


= A, Jadoulle, Le Laboratoire Pédagogique au Travail (Editions du Scarabée, 
Paris, 1951). o 


-... Nous voudrions 
sujet de trouble 


—Jadoulle, loc. cit supra, p. 21, 
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: A sa 
were charged to make a special psychological moen seg Ee 
undertake the remedial treatment—of all children w f w school for 
refractóry, failing in their work, or who were absent from wai oe 
more thar,a fortnight. At the same time that the rapa Ak, ail 
up, the school medical service was reorganized and eee erni 
post-natal medical clinics instituted. Thús the psychologica ut 
was at the centre of a comprehensive programme for children. ass 
fortunately, since 1945, when the Laboratory was started again, mer 
has not been sufficient to follow up the first experiments in the pone 
natal clinics and its attention has had to be concentrated upon 
children vf compulsory school age. Éx f the 
The Laboratory of Angleur has been chosen since it is one o iañ 
earliest examples of what has tended recently to be called in Eng ee 
a child guidance centre, or a remedial education centre. aoe a 
ganizations will be found, sometimes with direct medical colla don 
tion, sometimes with a functional rather than administrative n ori- 
with schoc! medical services, and usually under the education aut the 
ties, in Bulgaria (Sofia, Plovdir, Pleven), Czechoslovakia (especially 


ja, an 
Komensky Institute at Prague and Brno), Switzerland, Yugoslavia, 
were proposed for 


t 

Hungary in 1948." It should also be recalled oe 

the Laboratoire de Psychobiolngie de l'Enfant, Institut de Psycho ha 
University*of Paris, acts as the research and co-ordinating centre 

the school Psychologists of the Department of the Seine: the 

It will be noted that the emphasis in this solution, as in that of 1th 

e 


: 4 dial 
mation, and th i 


3 : ible 
rtaken at the earliest sae 

n employed is in general educationa 
environmental; much of it 


EE upon the normal $ the 
and more action of a first-aid kind with problem children. This is ihe 
Service psychologique scolaire ambulant such as that instituted 17 F 
canton of St. Gall, Switzerland.*? It was begun in 1939 for a POP das 
tion, largely rural, of some fifty thousand children of school age a” 


*" See School Psychologists, loc. cit. 


3 E. E, Boesch, op. cit., and B. InFelder 


r 
gestelle fiir Arvrm. 


TE 
» Die Aufgaben der kantonalen ae 9). 
ale (St.“Gallen, Amtliches Schulblatt, February, 1941 
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? ý z 
nt of Education. It rapidly 
a private seryice helped by the te oko themselves—there was, 
into a sgrvicé working in the sc oF ñd through a 
oe first, no clinic or ESER = (owe et is TE 
system of special classes or boarding schools. ethods of treatment are 
tially diagnostic and advisory and ow at method change of school, 
ae a at p e eats of the large 
boarding special school, and the like. ee Except very indirectly, in 
population served, little can be penne iments with improved edu- 
the way of systematic school surveys, eat counsellifg, and the like. 
cational methods, general teacher or paren Ives—and, what’is more, 
Nevertheless, working in the schools e brings skilled 
a jek endear Wit Nt eos is A On the other 
haar ee ies oak himself says,** one a eran en ee 
Sas ‘ maxir ` 
mae ge pe ial. biai iek aha as well as to maintain 
ic a som bide types of special school or class existing in the 
a 
area, is insufficient. een areas, less thinly spread as a rule, 
rA TAE Sa notably certain of ie N E ser 
s tendency, A ` 
pices. no oe a ee cnt centres or clinicS to which 
steadily to a ae teachers may come rather than to rely solely 
children, par s i examining children in their schools or their homes. 
npon the ok psychological service which appears to be developing 
_ The pa ts of the United Kingdom—apart from the child guidance 
pea eles OF hich will be dealt with later—and in 
clinics of a traditional type, whic : aa 
i rge Continental towns, for example Vienna, 1s one based 
oan darge i f the educational psychologist aided by 
essentially upon the skills of the ischemie 
social workers and collaborating where necessary wit school medica 
services, individual psychiatrists, or child psychiatric clinics, For ex- 
ample, in Edinburgh, apart from semi-private clinics of various kinds, 
there are two centres—one a child psychiatric clinic attached to the 
Royal Hospital for Sick Children, and the other a child guidance centre 
or clinic under the local educational authority. To the latter are 
attached some forty. adjustment classes throughout. the city.: A 
similar system functions in the City of Leicester (U.K.), where adjust- 
ment classes, special schools; an 


d the like are closely associated with 


33 Op. cit., Chap. II. 


“See L. Schenk-Danzinger, “Die Schulpsychologische Beratun 
Stadtschulrates fiir Wien” (Padagogische Mitteilungen, 1953, Pt. I), y 

3 See C. McCallum, “Child Guidance in Scotland ' (British Journal öf Educa. 
tional Psychology, Vol. XXII, Pt. 2, June 1952, p. 82), < = 
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the central clinic in charge of an educational psychologist, and where 


a considerable task of preventive mental hygiene is undertaken in the 
schools. P 


elop systems of 
ational guidance 


rui- : eat 
rma tria, in Norway, and in Sweden, gre 
attention is devoted to determi ee 


that vocational guidance is a co 
tional guidance.** 


*° See, for example, L, Lang, 


Neue ‘5 iced ; für 
Unterricht, Wissenschaft und Kunst., Aad ny See ai Bundesverlag 
Ci ciale, du 25 octobre; tas, “Dosie? Scolaire” im [Enseignement di 

Second Degré (Mémoires et Documents Scolai. es N e” in Daris Í 954}: 
_**See, for example, the card prepared for the Medes Series No. 4, for Educa- 
tional Research, United Kingdom, onal Foundation 

** This position js very fully put in the Belg; voca- 
i i i S elgia i i on 
tional Guidance and Psyeho-medico-social Gene = onic sce u Note 
sur lorganisation et’ Je Planning du travail” T is summari edico-soci@# 
d’Etterbeek) (mimeographed). entre psycho- 
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‘ ype of thinking 
One of the most interesting examples of the at yne the French 
is Le Service d’orientdtion scolaire et univer iviiistheedt- 
ay ne pio a pares aU A schools—the uni- 
in She: (veges —=ut i; the ii institutions of university status in the 
ey On fhe: bese of infornnation gathered oy salaa a 
aly second, e merger E i individual 
i ata from standardized g any: S al aè of euid- 
has cent pas w a a ota 
stu € a > 
Pas an aae a in cases of apip ee “ E | Š 
with medical series, oai A g eet work is directed 
serce, E ipa ane of higher technical and university p 
principally at the p! does it concern itself with the standardization o 
rece ene bui also conducts inquiries into problems of failure 
tests and measures. ana university levels. In a somewhat similar 
at the e aa E comprehensive types of school psycho- 
or is ai developed from services of vocational guidance 
as so Ro realize that guidance of a child at one point of his 
which have come t for its success on what has happened before, and 
career is Cepa peers give the most difficulty in adolescence are just 
that those caes ne have been discovered (and remedied) earlier, 
baa ea e countries in Europe, frequently following „the 
e ae “th “child guidance clinics as conceived by American 
ae oe ae rted by the Commonwealth Fund, are to be found 
Pie ee ate a eh Médico-pédagogiques, or Médico- 
Se sneer as they are variously A oe a ne 
operate with the classical team, of psychiatrist, psychologist, and socia 
worker, some with psychiatrist and social worker only, and are morg 
or less strongly psychiatrically—and often psycho-analytically—2 
oriented. Sometimes they are attached to the out-patient departments 
of hospitals and then, not infrequently, there is ho psychologist and 
they are largely consultations de neuropsychiatrie enfantile or consul- 
tations d’Hygiéne Mentale—ie. strictly psychiatric and ofte 
by no means invariably, with tittle interest in the educational field. 
They may have a relatively restricted clientéle, confined to more seri- 
ous cases, and they tend to serve a considerable area rather than to have 
close functional contacts with local services of various kinds for chil- 
dren. Where circumstances are favourable, however—as they were, 
for example, in the child guidance clinic at Hill End Hospital, St, 
Albans, U.K., or the Mental Health services in Amsterdam, Holland— 


n, though 
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. . ; r 
the work undertaken largely overflows the psychiatric field and, eithe 
through collaboration with sch 


authorities, and by hospitals. a 
similar picture is presented. In France, o 
example, many of the centres médico-psychologiques depend upon 

L'Association pour la Sauvegarde de l'Enfance), 


Similarly in the Scandinavian coun a 
and in parts of Switzerland, classical child guidance clinics exist SI a 
i Psychological services where these are organize É 

ach may depend upon a different administrativ 
m a different budget does not necessarily 


i © a duplication of Services or to a lack of functiona 
relationship. 


There ismo need here to describe the aims and 
child guidance 


ical 
function of the typica 
directed and adapted pe 


usually psychiatricall 
iagnosis and treatment h 
ic, and psychotic children, Many suC 

S seen some interesting aN f 
y adaptation to local-circumstanc®e 


ore an the 
&n principal] ied with t 
diagnosis and treatment of dj Figg Preoccupie 


: a fficult children referred by schools: 
parents, medical Practitioners, and . : 
undertakes a considerable Work of 


as 
ng research into such things 
the incidence of particular kinds of Problems, the ARa of treatment» 
and the like. Through a close functi 


P iid 
“Eg. W. M. BurLury, E. M. Balint, and R. J. Ya duction to Chi 
Guidance (Macmillan, London, 1945); C, Stevenso Pp, An Introduc 


Jance 

^n and G. Smith, Child Guidance 

Clinics; A Quarter Century of Develc pment (New yo minea fund 
1934), and the works by Witmer and Moody Previously Git d. 
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identity of personnel with the Ecole des Parents et des Maîtres it also 
participates in parent-education, and the informal further training of 
teachers. s : : 

A more ambitious and widerspreading service is that begun by Dr. 
André Répond in r9go° in the Canton of Valais,, Switzefland, and 
centred upon La Maison de Santé at Malévoz. It is one of four services 
grouped under the same direction (Service Clinique de l'Hôpital 
Psychiatrique; Service de Psychiatrie Sockale; Service sociale de 
psychiatrie légalé being the others), and is based upon psycho-analytic 
theory and practice. Its staff consists of child psychiatrists, psychi- 
atric social workers, and non-medical psycho-therapists, the latter at 
least having usually teacher training, training as psychologists, or 
training in social work and in all cases having undergone a didactic ° 
analysis and a year’s practical experience in the service itself.“ The 
service operates not only in its centre at Monthey, but in four other 
towns and in the countryside, at the invitation of the responsible local 
authorities. Its aims as stated in its regulations are: to organize and 
extend efforts directed towards a good mental hygiene of childhood; 
to prevent in children, especially during school age, the development 
of nervous troubles and of anomalies of character, and to treat those 
children who suffer from neurosis, anomalies of character, and of 
behaviour. .. . In addition to a therapeutic and prophylactic activity, 
the medico-pedagogic service attempts to arouse interest in the prob- 
lems of abnormal children.** 


e 


Problems 


These few examples show the variety of inspiration and ob 
which underlies European developments in the general field of guid- 
ance. The picture is somewhat obscure because almost nowhere has 
finance and staff been forthcoming to develop all aspects of any service 
educational or medical, as seen by its creators. Thus many services 
which would like to emphasize their preventive role have been 
pressed into a kind of first-aid activity concentrating upon dia Osis 
and treatment of a relatively small number of vases; whilst ah : 
recognizing the need for constructive work through schools and thes 
community services have not had the funds or the skilled perso al 
necessary to undertake the long-term research, an 


: the třaining, and 
propaganda which seem to.be essential. Only too often, en Eae 


jective 


4“ Condition générales des sta 


ges dans les différents servi s 
Santé de Malévoz à Monthey.” a i vices de la Maison de 
+? Writer’s translation. For the original, see M. Thomas, “L r 
i i ” : 2 a > e : 
pédagogique valaisan” (Revue suisse d'hygiène, 1939), and E. Service médico- 


supra, p. 18. E. Boesch, op, cit, 
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what the point of departure, medical or educational, guidance organi- 
zations—by’the sheer weight of need in comparison with resources— 


factors. The skills and insights © 
it is now coming to be agreed, 
hological training and experience 
atrived, and intensive training: 
urope where such a training may 
ersities offer the necessary basic 
» few indeed as yet have been able 
Ctical, and theoretical training 


pment of psychiatry and 
rope are similarly limited. °°” 
» Social workers, play therap! 
» and the like frequently can, 
ho show interest and P!¢ 


Nevertheless, for the educational : ining 
isa g poparen of qualification are poe" =y g lei . 
eii oyta now generally agreed, though b &upı s enforce 

püon, that as well as, sound eS ing } 
psycholagy, the psychologist who is to mae ee es the 
~ rey A er have had Considerable Sosclnae of teaching: 
See eet Ingdom, for example, the Commi fession 
ychologists insists upon an honours eget as Pro 
training, and at least one year’s teachj à 


o 
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age of 24 before the intending educational psychologist undertakes i 
one-year post-graduate *course of practical training, = withholds 
recognition until the trainee has successfully passed a further year 
working under a more experienved psychologist in a service. There 
are, of course, exceptidns made to this rule; moreoyer, the standards 
adopted are recommendatiais only, and local education authorities 
and other bodies sometimes make appointments of those who do not 
have such minimum qualifications. On the® other hand, anyersity 
training centres, Such as that at University College, London, or at the 
University of Birmingham, often set their standards bigher and may 
require, in particular, a longer experience of teaching. -In the 
Scottish universities, intending educational psychologists are drawn 
from the ranks of experienced teachers who pursue studies at the post- 
graduate level for the degree of B.Ed. : 

In France, school psychologists are recruited from the ranks of 
primary and secondary teachers who have had at least five years of 
Successful full-time teaching experience. They pursue a course spread 
Over two years in the Institut de Psychologie of the University of Paris, 
leading at least to the Diploma in Educational Psychology (Diplôme 
de psycho-pédagogie) and in most cases to the Diploma in Applied 
Psychology (Diplôme de psychologie appliquée). „Many have, in 
addition, other diplomas—as teachers of backward children,-vocational 
guidance officérs, and the like. , Ra 

Elsewhere in Eùrope (e.g. Austria, Denmark, Norway) similar 
standards of qualification and training are becoming established. Uni- 
versity centres such as the Institut des Sciences de I’Education. Univer- 
sity of Genevap the Departments of Education and Psychology at the 
University of Utrecht, the Department of Psychology of the Free 
University of Berlin, have set up services of demonstration and 
research in which the practical training of educational psychologists 
may be undertaken concurrently with theoretical studies. So, too, 
institutions exist, under the State or under universities—such, fore 
example, as the Erica Institute in Sweden—for the training of such 
specialized staff as play-therapists; and others, in ‘most countries, to 
train teachers for handicapped, maladjusted, subnormal, retarded, and 
other categories of children as well as to conduct courses for teachers 
interested in the general problems of the guidance of formal children 
and the identification of those for whom some form of special educa- 
tion or remedial treatment is necessary. 


“ There are at present five recognized training centres for educational psycholo- 
gists in England, providing between them about eighteen places for the-one-year 
Practical post-graduate training, n 


í 
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The Trend of Development 


over, the structure, type; and extent of servi 


ive- 
gs as the qualifications of teachers, the extensiy 
ness of school: medical and welfare se 
university departments interest themselye 
health, psycholo i 


z fo. 
teachers, psychologists, social workers, and psychiatrists. The 


k 5 duca 
e different cultures, as well as their g 


re 
i i ies there 4 
dea of guidance. In some countries th 


y » against inquiries into th 
against ‘interfe 


ro 
om one country to another, legal and ie in 
atus and functions of those concer 


i too, that education, psychology’ ive 
Psychiatry have each something to Contribute to a comprehe rla’ 
scheme of guidance and that these contributions though they ove mE 
cannot be made exclusively by any one Profession.44 This in E 
7 duce 
“This is Officially expressed in the repor: of the i Council on E n? 
e 2 : on 
tion in Scotland (CMD. 8428, H.M.S.O.) as follows eae a consideran ic 
fhe functions of child guidance, it appears that With a large part of “that fot 
the main functions are educational and Social | | | it also appears m 
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: 
countries is leading to an attempt to define tasks, to delimit profes- 
sional fields and responsibilities, and to devise a structure of co-opera- 
tion, administratién, and finance which will allow the developinent of 
Services sufficiently flexible to-meet all the needs as we now know 
them. In areport * by the British Psychological Society, the principles 


Which should guide a fulj’service, and its functions, pre stated as 
follows :— 


Qo 
The primary aim of the Schools’ Psychologital Service is to foster the 
development ana’ maintehance of mental health“among school children, 


The service should provide for the prevention as well as the treatment of 
maladjustment and ail types of educational difficulties; * 
its scope should extend from pre-school years to the early years of work- 
ing life and should not be lifnited to helping children of school age; e 
it should assist all children requiring help irrespective of the schools they 
attend; 
the service should be so constituted as to command the respect of and work 
in close harmony with all medical, social, and educational services con- 
cerned with the welfare of children. 


The report goes on to define three kinds of functions as follows :— 
Prevention: i ; 

(i) Advisory service to adults concerned with the welfare of children, to 
stimulate their interest in the psychological needs of children and to encourage 
them to make use of existing facilities for supplying these needs;, 

(ii) early diagnosis of educational and behaviour difficulties, n 
Guidance: ° i , 

The service shall assist in the educational guidance of all children, normal 
as well as handicapped, and give vocational advice where necessary, 
Treatment: ; 

The service shall initiate and carry through remedial measures with children 
and adolescents who, for physical, intellectual, emotional, or environmental 
reasons, have become psychologically maladjusted, 


e 


Such a conception is gaining considerable ground in Europe, though 
with slight variations of emphasis and with 


on ‘ differences of Opinion as 
to where the administrative centre of gravity should lie.4¢ Organiza- 


smaller number of children, including all those who show symptoms of serious 
mental disorder, psychiatric treatment must also be Provided.” A similar view 
is put forward by W. P. Alexander, The Child Guidance Service in Principle and 
Fact (Sheffield Education Committee, Sheffield, 1943); by W. D. Wal, “ Psycho- 
logical Services for Children ”, Times Educational Supplemezt, April 13th and 
2oth, 1951; and by Burt, in the summing-up of the symposium on Psychologists 
and Psychiatrists in the Child Gridance Service, British Journal of Educational 
Psychology, loc. cit. „~ , 

4 Drawn up for the Regional Conference on Education and the Mental Health 
of Children in Europe (UNESCO, Paris, 1952). = 

“R. Lafon, Psycho-pédagogie médico-sociale (Presses Universita: 
Paris, 1950), puts forward a very similar conception to the 


ires de France, 
insisting upon the educational, psychological, sozial, and 


above but, whilst 
E3ychiatric team, 
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chool 
tionally there is a tendency slowly to adopt the eae eke d by 
psychological service financed from the education bu get, ana bald 
a psychologist responsible to the education authorities, bread ET 
preventive and remedial functions. Such a Service provi mles 
and guidance to, children’s departments concerned with clinics 
abandoned, or delinquent children, to parents, and to welfare 


j P 4 ls an! 
it gives guidance for normal children within and between gee 
vocational guidance, general advice on method to ordinary S$ 

and to special schools o 


E rcho- 
í all types; and it assumes the main em 
logical and educational responsibility for the guidance of coon 
en, for the supervision of remedial cle tia 
schools, and hostels for the maladjusted, for the discovery and edi 
examination of problem children, and for all those forms of rem 


jona 

treatment which depend more upon psychological and n 
techniques and upon environmental manipulation than upon 
psychotherapy, ith the 

This kind of service is independent of but collaborates wit allel; 
school medical service, to which it forms a complement and para’ 
and, through th i i 
and para-medi 
Contained admi 


chologist or Psychulogists of the psychologic, son 
vice are members of the clini 


of 


It will be noticed that s 
thought best to have th 


#45 
. . r it 

uch a service can be realized, whether of 

schools or Operating 


ee Aor 
stresses the Co-ordinating function of the child psychiatrist. ohet and 
example, W, + Alexander, Jog Cit—suggest that since the medic? jon 
psychiatric aspects, though Important 

of children 


, the key worker and th 


. 5r 
€ co-ordinator js t ducational psy¢ ce 
C. P. Blacker, Neurosis and the National Health Susie (Oxford Univers! nile 
Oxford, 1946), seems to recognize this aig Suggests that there shou e9 
psychiatric clinics for the purpose of the treatment of the relatively few © vices 
neurosis and serious maladjustment, and 
under education, i 


° 
3 
? 


e EUROPE ` gor 
d : sychologists, school 
European countries the D Ioana laam S child 
re officers, vocational guidance deli . abandoned, 
bie lg he Centres of observation ior og ae 
and homeless children, and eveneparent ot: different national or local 
Unfortunately these sefvices are often under € a case basis rather than 
Fee age are hopia Ot feast epa] difficult to 
aking integration and flexibilty idance, 
oo Fundeoos Such prevente a washed, ike with 
e imie A pone isi a gee eae and classes, surveys of 
linics, supervision o a. : : oration 
orma the early detection of a e ap ee 
in teacher education, and iie pan ie E a general observatién 
Pee pad enat kapek aad staff are spent upon eg ae 
difficulties ‘of development, failure, and SS ee a be: itt ot 
become serious through neglect of uefa = i Nae pe 
ment early enough for it to be followed by rela v seats ts and many 
We may perhaps sum up by saying that the basic E all children now 
of the tools necessary to the adequate binge ws 7 of the tests and 
exist in Europe as ei eae ee RA will improve as 
. i ad > e 
m a 9 the basic sciences of child dong ieee 
tional psychology, and psy chometri Ss: The Li po Bes ists of 
ired—psycholegists, psychiatrists, „socia workers, nerap : 
SA dial and other specialized teachers—is becomin 
et eal fag ae miih a more systematic knowledge of the 
fed of children and of the kind of service required. The facilities for 
training, however, lag far Behind current requirements. : 
Few countries in Europe are without some Services; none can claim 
that what they have are adequate or fully comprehensive. Administra- 
tions are slow to recognize this, but each successfu 
ever small a scale, by its very existence rapidly t 
utility and shows that for every task it fulfils there are many more it 
could undertake if money and staff were available.” The general trend 
is towards expansion = in most countries, but undertaken cautiously. 
At the same time applied educational psychology is more and more 
adjusted children has been 
istries of Education and of 


l service, on how- 
demonstrates itse 


7 the problem of the treatment of mal 

d z jaien n by a joint committee of the Min 1 
un Hh In Sweden the matter is under study by the Royal Board of Education, 
Go n rervice ol hodi psychologists grew out of the immediate post-war 
HE oe a Aea ah and though añ the moment many teacher-psychologists 
Ravel bern tecalleä to their classes because of a shortage of staff, the matter is 
being actively pursued. Similarly in Yugoslavia, 


in spite of lack of, trained 
personnel, much is being done to develop locally adequately integrated services, ” 


‘ 
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idance 
penetrating teacher training,*® so that much of the task of ee pa 
can be carried out as part of the normal job of the schoo! ‘ P, 
the sptcialized service a research, supervisory, and era poratery 
There is thus somewhat of a tendency to return to the la logists, 
concept Which underlies the French service of school ep jeur, 
the Laboratoire de pédagogie et de Psychologie de l'enfant of 5 ‘cl 
some of the English remedial education centres, and the pedag A A 
laboratories in some easvern European countries—a concept in eee: 
curative and remedial services, diagnostic and preventive work, t A 
important, form. only part of a project of on-going research into n nie 
tion, educational method, measurement, and child psychology, le 
is as essential to the schools as is biological research, for example» 
medicine, or the applied natural sciences to industry. 

G 


W. D. WALL- 


rnal C 
“See the Proceedings and Recommendations of the XVIth Internationa! 
ference on Public Edi 


on 
pa 
ucation—Primary Teacher Training (UNESCO/IBE, 
Geneva, 1953), 
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f SECTION IV 
WORLD FRONTIERS IN GUIDANCE? 
. ə 
CHAPTER ONEe * 


o 
> 


s 


z . . 
Various Conceptions of Guidance 


IN this section the aim is to describe and attempt to evaluate the 
various conceptions of guidance that have emerged from the first three 
parts of this volume. The concepts fit into the framework of the broad 
definition accepted by the YEAR Book committee : Guidance is a 
process of helping individuals through their own efforts to discover 
and develop their potentialities both for personal happiness and social 
usefulness.” Many implications follow from this general statement. 

To describes guidance as a process, rather than an end-result, is to 
imply that the learning of methods for meeting life situations and the 
personal growth that take place Uuring“a counselling session are more 
important than the solution of a particular problem or the making of a 
specific choice.» 

The phrase, “ helping ifidividuals through their own efforts ”, indi- 
cates that the role of the counsellor is to encourage initiative and self- 
direction on the part of the counsellee. It implies faith in the 
potentialities for positive growth within the individual. In this phrase 
no age-limit is set; guidance may help persons of all ages, in all walks. 
of life. 

“To discover their potentialities ” implies usin 
child study and appraisal that are available and appropriate in a given 
situation. These methods range from incidental observation and 
casual conversation to standardized tests, projective ‘techniques, and 
psychiatric interviews. . 

“To develop their, potenti 


g'all the methods of 


alities ” implies providing each individual 


* The writer is indebted to Miss Dorothy Alexander, District Inspector 

County Council, London, England; Professor Paul Eiserer, Teaches Caine 
Columbia University; and Mr. James Hayford, Orleans, Meus fe lege, 
critical constructive reading of this section, A + for their 
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with the experiences he needs. Many of these experiences aa 
nished in the school curriculum. But conditigns in the home, the a 
comniunity; the state, the nation, and the world, in ever-wideni 
circles, may facilitate or defeat effective guidance. ; a 

The results of effective guidance should also be ee 
happiness and social usefulness. The «deepest happiness is a H 
product of satisfving activity and a sense of self-realization: there n 
be no conflict between’ these two ends if the individual is concern 
with the welfare of others as well as his Own welfare. 


Presented in this YEAR Book, the present section will also presene A 
brief, a comprehensive guidance programme incorporating these “he 
pts, | i a programme are given 1n ro- 
preceding parts of the book. This general outline of a guidance ra 
gramme will be presented with the understanding that there is no ne 
best guidance Programme. Any programme should fit the paite a 
situation and should be developed Co-operatively, A guidance E to 
gramme superimposed upon a school or community is almost aa 
ail, since the Persons involved will not have acquired the requis", 


Philosophy, Convictions, knowledge, and skills to take part 19 
effectively, 


k ' 
elopmental Process k ound 
ma 
dial 


fag the 
‘ liz eir potentialities, not just with handling, is 
problem cases that fi elves upon the attention of por 
l S emphasis j iti theg dd 
factors in every individual. > ke = Wile toga e fore 
efo 
t i 71) 
n his Potential growth? L. K. Frank (P age lp f 
: : : 1 of guidance when he wrote 0 ie 
ing br from birth on, “ to ive fully to-day, at the level of m sat) 
on = ky essential at this Stage of his development and nece? iy 
ext stage”. This means kelp; ify his © 
ans kelping hj modify : 
patterns of behaviour or replace them =i mote appropat orn : 
r i ine o 
€ is indispensable in He: a 
" n 
mentary and secondar and Vocational plans. son 
: Y schools keen m, i il perch 4 
P cumulative pup pro ch yê 
developmental ap hey 2? 
terns of interests as t 
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developed; obtain evidence of mental ability, achievement in school 
subjects, and indications of special talents; consifér the student s 
hobbies and part-time work experience; and help all the studonts, in 
groups or individually, go gain an understanding of themselves in rela- 
tion to further educational and vocational opportunities. © K 
The public employment gtrvice, if it has expert counselling facili- 
Ues, can help the young person explore his vocational potEntialities ata 
time when his concern about his future vocation is*keen. However, 
this task can be°done fore effectively by àn equally skilled school 
counsellor, who has a longer period of contact with the student and 
more opportunity for observation. £ The employment service makes its 
greatest contribution through, its knowledge of specific jobs and educa- 
tional opportunities. 3 
A close co-operation between the school and employment agency is 
needed. One supplements the work of the other. Together they can 
help each student choose, prepare for, and Progress in a socially useful 
vocation in which he is likely to ’succeed. According to Jean Pierre 
Jordaan, Inspector of Schools and Vocational Psychologist, Natal Edu- 
cation Department, Union of South Africa, schools in South Africa 
required by law to keep cumulative record cards for all pupils. 
as the pupil becomes a work-seeker his card must be sent 
Juvenile Affairs Board (of the Department of Labour), which a 
placement agency. The employment counsellor thus has 


are 
As soon 

to the 
ĉts as a 
access to data 
ol on). In the 
technical 
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rn; lack of con- 
ivation of normal opportunities to explore and por hepat T es 
EA h other children; repeated failure; faulty parean strict his 
Bre aaa too much or too little of the child, that a R or un- 
behaviour or set no limits on it, thatsmake him feel een oe: ene 
justifiably guilty—evidence of any combinatidna of a Se oa the ae 
able other early influences helps the guidance worker Although the 
vidual himself to understand his present adjustment. cee peel 
school or college counselor can do little or nothing abou che cast Ô 
must start with the individual as he is. Sometimes, as in t ceased tO 
reading problems, this means beginning where the pan which 
make progress and giving him the instruction and practi E 
has missed. ` ; By antici 
“Developmental guidance also has a preventive aspect. vent much 
pating certain needs or deficiencies early enough, we can pre 


most prolonged, cost] 
plete recovery from 
tional problems is di 

This view of gu 
development, Any 
development as 


otal 
nis 


, wW 

ae kno 
In recognizing Parents’ influence oni child development, we ak: the 
ledge the need for guidance of parents. This need is intensifie 105 


s a 

I 
occupation, his marriage, and general outlook on life” (page atthe 
Nowadays, young people have more opportunity for choice an ttitud 3 
same time, more conflicting responsibilities and loyalties. The a es stil 
and vocations of Parents, brothers and sisters, and other relativ yent@ 
often determine the young person's initial vocational choice etime“ 
pressure to choose a certain vocation May be very strong. te of the 
the parents’ choice runs Counter to the Interests and aptitudes d and 


sce py 
S of school children and adole shif 
laay stem from i 
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all their responsibilities for child care to the school vont om cee 
They neéd help in re-evaluating their roles and in p os £ PeR 
ance their children^need from early childhood oE E 

Guidance of parents must be done with sympat y an Anon : e 
ing. The counsellor showd show consideration fort he ore 2 s = 
Son. He should recognize aytd deal with the parent 3 l eee Secale 
resentment, and inadequacy that are interfering with t A pa tices 
relation. These feelings may also make it naa to nold a succ 

-teache tferenck. eo ‘ 

rite pa e guidance workers to ally themselv ES W ta a ee 
against parents who obviously have & blighting infues an in + Oi 
blaming the parents does morg harm than good. € guidance w - 
should help them to become better parents. Anc it is ous 
realize that a parent may make many mistakes without serious harm, 
if the child senses a basic “ personal devotion reliability love 
J. Langeveld continues with the statement that 
should always begin with the parents ” (page 48). 

The guidance of parents takes different forms, 
of the child. After the birth of the child, an a 
nurse who has an understanding of psychology 
may continue to guide both parents and child 
years if there is no nursery school teacher to t 
sibility. + 3 

During the elementary school years the teacher ma 


important service through conferences’ with individ 
through parent meetings 


adolescent years, school, 
agencies should include paz 
programme. The schools are 


- Martin 
guidance of children 


depending on the age 
ttending physician or 
as well as of child care 
through the pre-school 
ake over major réspon- 


y render a most 
ual parents and 
During the early 
and social-work 
tant part of their 


f the early years in later adjustment and 
nificance?of Parents in the lives of thei 
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Id be 
m i i f parents shou 

‘ i the education and guidance of = idane 
EE re = ta ania plan for child guidance. G 

inclu 4 


m- 
i j A rents t 
also contribute to the marital adjustment oi the pa he 
may ¢ ¢ 

selves. 


9 
Guidance througn the Environment 


? a j ffective 
Environmental conditions may either facilitate or bate poeta 
guidance. Chilaren ane young people cannot mms tive guidance is 
ties under certain unfavourable conditions. Any eí F = individua 
blocked by inability to provide the experiences which ious in Ug 
needs. , Sometimes guidance efforts are frustrated by = Sometimes 
community, State, nation, and related Parts of the world. ne of coun- 
the fault lies in the curriculum of the schools, No sige harsh 
selling can counteract the effect on sensitive children 


<0 
nik d lack 
teacher, unfriendly classmates, cut-throat competition, aie affect 
individualization in instruction. Relations in the classt 
children’s learning. 


cog” 
Guidance is often too exclusively school-centred. We oe con’ 
ize the influence of the family and the local community, an writing 
ditions in the State, nation, and world. Rutten and Croonen, ware 0 
of vocational education and guidance in Holland, are pe gat the im 
the ififluence of “ every fluctuation in.foreign affairs ”, an d to the 
Portance of being sensitive to social problems, to teamwork, an 
role of labour Organizations, 

Changes in the 


ons of 
: stions 
culture are constantly being made. The ques e 
most concern to guidance workers a 


a 
re: How are these changes ™ 
and in what direction? r R restrict 
The culture sets limits to guidance, Rigid class distinctions sity 
On the other kand, Si enh ai 
wider range of individual aSP} pe 


e 
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to, achieve ihe “good life” without any organized guidance pro- 
gramme." Individuals difer in this respect. Some neé? a ntinimum of 
help in realizing thtir potentialities; others need help in ceytain ¢rises; 
still others remain depengent all their lives. ; l 

The case history of Baima,' a young African, illustrates the influence 
of social conditions on persgnal development. He was brought up in 
the culture of his village and acquired the moral values, socal attitudes, 
and religious beliefs of his tribe. e 

By ta time Batma whs 11 years old, the village had changed. A 
road had been built through the village connecting thg capital of the 
country with amine. The village wa no longer isolated. A cpnstant 
stream of people moved through.it. Some of the villagers brought 
back accounts of the wealth and power of men in the city. To join 
these leaders, it was necessary to go to their schools. ; ° 

Baima’s father, one of the few Wealthy men of the village, sent his 
Son to school in the city for eight years. There he followed a tradi- 
tional curriculum. He learned not only European history, general 
Science, mathematics, and English, but also contempt for anything 
‘native’. He was no longer a part of the old culture, nor was he 
accepted by the people in the city. . 

When Baima attempted to find a job in the city, 


ful. Hundreds of other young men like*him were 


specific vocatien. They ‘could not find any empl 
their education had» 


he was unsuccess- 
untraingd fôr any 
oyment for which 


prepared them. Discouraged, Baima returned to 
his village. . z s 

The village had changed in some wa 
lefi 


ys. Most of the young men had 
t to work in, the mines or the city. But the power of the local 
medicine-men was still streng, and little had been done to improve the 
health and agriculture of the people. 


Because of his Western education he was res ected by s 

villagers but distrusted by othefs. There was io opportunity: "i a 
village for him to use his city education. He wanted to marry but 
could not find a girl in the village with the same educational back- ° 
ground as his. 

At this point, his village and several 
experiment in ‘ fundamental education ’. 
sized literacy, health, 
schools needed perso 
education, 
and health, 
heeded in t 

* Dav: 
College 


others were selected for an 
Village schools that empha- 
‘and agriculture would be established, These 
ms, like Baima, who had received some forma] 
They would learfi methods of tea ding, writin 
and would be trained in the fundamentals of agricultus, 
he local commuyunity.. This was an opportunity for Baima 
id G. Scanlon, “ Education and Social Chan: 


ge in West Africa” 
Record, LVI (December, 1954), Pp. 128-34. 


ching rea 


» Teachers 
è 
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to bridge the gap between the old and the new. Thus he and 


: ion for the better- 
oung met: like him were able to use their-education for the be 
eee their people and their Villages. 


sense 
Thr i i ined lf-respect but also a 3 
h this service they had gained not only se f many 
of Sanet in the knowledge that they were among the first o 


: A > s of their 
young Africans playing an increasingly important role in the progres: 
countries,’ © 


an 

of personal development. ie he 
rvice. Work, love,’ and religion on 
al therapeutic agents. Just as a Pee 
may he be guided by life ET ae 
In Baima’s case, the unique pattern of his life was shaped a an 
entirely by force of circumstances—his childhood experienc to the 
education in tribal Ways, his adolescent education according etal 
traditional European pattern, the resulting conflict between in the 
and the new way of life, and the resolution of this conflict i 
experimental Project in village education. 

The individual’s choice of 


sis A the 
not free. Workers are directed or attracted to certain industries as 
need for the products is rec 


, 


er than those in big cities. Recognition PY 
the employee of the importance of'a particular kind oi woring ant 
choosing a socially useful occupation. Workers W 


5 to 
£Ncerted action contributes 
the development and guidance of ind 


a e 
i "ay (Pages 251-60) illustrat 
ways in which a rural communi may provid 
its members. % 


For example, the ‘Swimming. 


n 
irl “ í , Care given to seventh- 2 
eighth-grade girl “ baby-sitters helped younger children ta grow ki 
right. The higher quality of milk Producad Contributed to econom!* 


? bid., Pp. 133. 


Sa aa 
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self-improvement. And the establishment of a new, 

village made it unnecessary for a number of young ‘pe 

to the city. These and other improvements resulting from school 

community planning and action helped many individuals to de ein 

| their potentialities mote fully. And the process of workinĝî Sams 

l Se ty. 1 Vvorking together 
su ly towards worthwhile goals increased the Participants’ self- 

ia 


industry in the 
opie to migrate 


esteem and sense of personal worth. 

Guidance, workers should recognize that environmental conditio 
facilitate or hinder effective guidance. In “some instances ndane 
workers have taken an active part in creating more favourable condi- 
tions. Out of the attempt to meet the new problems and needs of each 
generation, guidance services have emerged. 


Guidance through the Whole School ° 


Guidance should permeate the whole school system. It is the 
responsibility of every teacher, in every subject, for every pupil, at 
all age-levels. 

The proportion of school attendance must be considered in a dis- 
cussion of guidance. If a large percentage of children and young 
people are not in school, the school guidance programme is obviously 
less effective than it should be. Many countries have reported rapid 
growth in enrolment in both elementary and secondary schools. For 
example, in Brazil the enrolment in elementary school increased 90 
per cent from 193% to 1950, and in secondary school S00 per cent. 
This increase has taken place in ‘industrial centres more than in rural 
areas. i 

Two trends in school and college enrolment have been repeatedly 
mentioned as affecting tlie development 'of guidance programmes. 
One is the sheer increase in numbers of students on all educational 
levels. The other, associated with this increase, is the larger propor- 
tion of students, especially in colleges, from the lower socio-economic 
groups. The effect, of these two trends on education in general and e 

. on personnel work in particular is obvious. There is need for more 
systematic and accurate appraisal of the interest and ability patterns 
of all students, for broader curricula, for greater individualization of 
instruction to meet varied needs. It may be, as Lawrence K. Frank 
said (page 484), that traditional methods of teaching will prove even 
less appropriate for this more diverse school population. 

The organization of elementary and secondary schools helps to 
determine the kind of guidance which is possible. Where all levels of 
ability are grouped in the,same’ classes, pupils gain a greater under- 
standing of people with different backgrounds and ability than is pos- 
sible when they move along “in stredms according to their ability ity 


¥.B.E,—20* 
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(R. C. Wright, page 535). On the other hand, it is difficult for i aae, 
of large hetèrogéħeous classes to meet the needs of the Se ge 
children—the gifted as well as the handicapped—especially when i 
range of instructional material is narrow. Whatever the form 2 
organization, to live fully to-day is the bese preparation for t 
future. : P 

In large sciiools and in schools where th 
departmentalization, some kind of small 
These units may take many forms. 
informal guidance by teachers and 


and improved. Improvement would inyolye spending money for 
more well-qualified teachers and s 


maller. classes, and providing these 
- tedchers with continuous in-service education in their guidance 
responsibilities, 


ere is a high degree of 
guidance unit js essential. 
The traditional British system of 
head master could be maintained 


he core curriculum plan, under 
ined so that ène teacher will be with the au 
periods a day, This is, of course, the usua 


individual confé 


rences with his students, their 
chers. 


i ) organization. This is one form © 
small guidance unit. Guidance activities neglected in departmentalize 
classes are Carried on in a Special hc 


€room plan makes apik 
Couns to him, 
my boy for the exons ellor who says 


ae ur years,” 3 
There has been much Ssatisfaction With this system. For one 
1 Il with. =e 
* Franklin J. Kel er, Princip], i s & 
Company, 1948) -Pes Of Vgcational Education (Boston, D, C. Heath 


$ > 
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tana a homeroom teachers lack education iy informal group 
Leg counsellinty: they do not have the ‘ know-how ' for con- 
i ea effective homeroom programme. Consequently _the 
ene = the period for homework or waste It In undisciplined 
fiona] =e ome teachers also lack the information aeeded for educa- 
with 2 vocational guidance, and the skills for degling expertly 
usurped see problems. Sometimes the limited homeroom time is 
ideal y routine matters. In any event, fhe homeroom is not the 

al small guidance unit, because it is separated from the academic 
programme, o 

. ` id "i 

Madea guidance unit would seem to be a small group taught by 
which a er for about half of the school day in related subjects in 
subject e has been adequately prepared. To the knowledge of his 
Were S, this teacher would add» preparation 1m guidance and group- 
the ods: In the block of tine allotted to him, he would include 
them omeroom activities needed py his group to Bit understanding of 

mselves in relation to the further educational and other opportuni- 


ti 
ne t may be presented to them. 

studies, educational opportunity necessitates 
every tks in making educational and vocatio! 
i Fea Re the curriculum offers opportumt 

guida : Subjects each make à contribution to pw í 
nce. For example, the teaching of literature helps pupils to 


u . eos . 
nderstand themselyes and others. Creative writing may furnish out- 
‘e larify values, and increase 


s thoughts that relieve tension, Cani wen i 
ion į SS of observation and self-analysis. Guidance in usiness educa- 
usin volves selection of students who are likely to succeed in the 
tice ess course, provision of work experience fusing theory and prac- 
Beton ee in choosing a vocational area, opportunity through 
So lar al relations to develop those personal qualities that contribute 
ie ely to vocational success. j 
class; i i teacher has responsibility for the pon 
can be qa? intrinsic part of his work. He guide 
VER oo informally, as in the traditional Brit 
>. Castle, or it may be done more expertly and more systematic- 


Y- "The greatest weakness of so informal a system is that the teacher 
1 of every pupil for whom 


does 

not make a periodi in isa 

ei periodic searching appral 

zia responsible. And toraa some teachers do not have the 

thei ance point of view. Consequently they do not make the most of 

tó <a Bias contact with pupils nor take the developmental approach 

i wage oe and helping them. í at 
‘arge, heterogeneous classes the amount of attention a teacher 
h depends,”however, on 


can oo 
give to individual pupils is limited. Muc 


tates guidance in choosing 
nal plans. However, 
es for guidance. The 
pil development and 


nce of the pupils in his 
sas he teaches. This 
ish system described 


A e 


> s 
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i i ich i i he late Pro- 
hilosophy Qf teaching which is held. According to the ]; 
pd Merrion g the University of Chicago, the teacher of the a 
will spend half his time studying his pupils as individuals, and t 
other half, doing what that study shows to be desirable and necessary. 


Guidance through Groups a, 


The group may be used as an instrument of guidance. Reference 
has already been made ‘to the homeroom and other small guidance 
units. Still other groups are used for special guidance purposes— 
classes in occupations, ‘ social. living’, ‘life adjustment’, and 
‘ psychoiogy.’ 

Guidance groups concerned 

= sion based on case-studies or sit 


group experience, f 
Some problems that cannot be solved by indivi be solve 

by groups. To avoid Tea y individuals can 

which, in society at lar 


of the counsellor is to 
‘help individuals to mak 


=- 
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L s 
A 
oe . 


Continuity of Guidance 
_ Throughout this YEAR Book, guidance has been conceived § a lif 
time process, Guidani A a parents are- educated ie 
effective guid 1 anae begins as parents are e ucate to Sive more 
sita guidance to their children. Parent education and guidance 

P uc during the pre-schaol years. 
reac guidance and child-care guic 
atid ae and goals haye their roots in the, child’ 
Midis ee The central core of personality formed in early 
viduals persists, although in varying degrees with different indi- 

eo Early tendencies may be modified by later experiences. 
denen years, guidance programmes have been adopted in many 
childre ary schools. This interest in the guidance of elementary school 
child rs is the result of several: factors: increasing emphasis on the 
early evelopment point of view, appreciation of the importance of 
ean Paap] experience, recogn,tion of the importance of the indi- 

(ual, and a growing sense, among school people, of social responsi- 


bility for the development of the potentialities of all children. Some 
e appointed a counsellor in 


s 

everl stems in the United States have ap] tee ee 

the tea nome school, or a co-ordinator for a district, seh 

Wan i Chers as well as with the pupils. Their aim is to make ae ane 

oia tegral part ef the teaching and learning. process = a E 

— and sotial work services, which have long been a part of the 
Ntary school *programme, are becoming more aware of their 

2 


teache 
ir education function. : 
various. transition from elementar. 
ways. ° In some schools, the 


include 

S a unit i : il si 
Plans i nit in which pupils con : 
„ans in relation to their abilities and interests. Sometimes they make 


visi i 
Isits to secondary schools or seg films or read pamphlets that describe 


educati . a X 
ational opportuniti imes teacher Or pupil representatives 
of the pportunities. Sometim ils to tell them about 


te higher sch ntary pupils 
t chool come to the elementary P k 
eE Schools and to talk with pupils, indiyidually and in pon ~ 
praana aT technical school in Holland 7 Sie sii 
class ’ e”. It also provides try-out exp : oven ies 
Ovites what might be called an orientation class—n av eG 
In ne is consolidated and vecational choice is const si ye 
Nows ER condary school every pupil shows as ae caused 
ro as a person, and, if possible, E 
OUghout his years in the school. ‘Although amen ane ees 


alntain a 
a freshm 2 e „nd a senior cou 
e : an counsellor and à >*=, a 5 x z 
Special problems of these classes, continuity of relationship with 


ac è 
©mpetent counsellor would seem to7be more important. Perhaps 


e 
uidance are of basic importance. 
d's early experiences 


school is facilitated in 
last year of elementary school 
der educational and vocational 


y to high 


eriences an! 


e 


co 


e $ 
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the greatest, disadvantage of such continuity is the unevenness n 
counselling proficiency, A pupil who has a good counsellor for ae 
or four years is fortunate; one who is assigned to a poor one is deprive 
of the guidance he needs. . 

To facilitate th2 transition from seconda 
nical school, pr work, the process of explo~ 
is repeated. In Holland, for example, te 
includes both theory anid practice. 


Various countries provide for ‘ try-out experiences 
in diff ki P G 
In different kinds of work. 


i 'S 1S% one of the most direct ways of 
helping young people to discover tsir Vocational interests and apti- 
arger number of high schools include 


Part of their programme. These work- 


set Te is also the Problem of employer co-opera- 
tion in the Programme, and th ane Bey be 
unduly influenced Bet: © Possibility that a student may 


È against a particu] r i experi- 
ence in the loca] indust 3 a Yopation by same exp 


Pre TY, such as an encounter with a disagreeable 
_ More guidance value might be extracted from the remunerative 
work which is done by such a large Percentage of the students i? 
secondary school and college. Too requent] : h k the wor 
obtainable by students is not in their fields of i heat ontributes 
little to their understanding of Vocations, tleo a es in charge 
of part-time Placement should try, as Hamden 7 Forkue: F ested, tO 
assign part-time work on the basis of itg Value in hel fo the individua 
to choose a suitable vocation. Choice of a i teas not be 
delayed until the time of actual entrance into the world of work. 
Continuation of education while Working ma take many forms. 
Quite common is the continuation School, ap; 4 i 
. 4nd theoretical classes for young Workers wh 


Certain educational Status. They are required to attend for two hours 


ð e 
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of thejr working day. Many of these schools offer a great deal of 
guidance, ‘They may also conduct research to Improve guidance 
Procedures, á 5 = 

Apprenticeship schools, another form of continuation, education, 
co-operate with busihess and industry in providirg up-to-date equip- 
Ment and training. i à 

Adult-education programmes connected with sghools, universities, 
and workers’ organizations offer a variety bf opportunities to pursue 
vocational studies, to learn arts and crafts, to discuss social and politi- 
ca questions, and to enjoy social relationships.e The frequently 
mentioned increased demand for.adult counselling seems torrepresent 
M part a Search for a sound philosophy of living in these complicated 

es. 


tim i 
Guidance may also be offered within an industry. Personnel 
Workers in business and industry are concerned not only with select- 
Mg the best person for the job; but also with helping him succeed on 
the job and “ find a satisfactory place in the industrial life of the 
world ”, Many of the problems of adjustment and job satisfaction 
require Counselling with respect to personal relations. $ 

Apart from organized education, there are innumerable educational 
OPportunities of which people may take advantage. Printed material 
of all. kinds abounds. Pocketbooks may be bought cheaply in neigh- 

Ourhood stéres: book clubs encourage systematic reading. The local 
brary and State "library services offer guidance in reading as well as 
b ae 8 ectima library service is not 

; However, it has been estimated that libra y 
Available to 96 per cent of the rural people in the United States. 

\adio, television, and the cinema have great potentialities for good 
Oils Tha British Broadcasting Corporation, says R. C. Wright, “is 
Committed to a policy of raising the standards of taste of its listeners 

ile, at the same time, proyiding programmes in accordance with 
Popular demand ” (page £38). Although generally considered as mass 
methods ? of communication, both radio and television, in Wright's 
vPinion, “ can and should also have the function of stimulating indi- 
Vidual men and women into thinking out their own problems ”. _ The 
Spee for guidance in the use of all these and many other educational 

Portunities į ; j i 
, “uch has ae bee in diferent countries to stimulate apprecia- 
tion of and participation in the arts. Some of the most successful 
a for hobbies, recreation, music and, drama, P a 
“ulpture have been established in response to “ a spontaneous deman 
Or them A This is all part “of the total process of providing the 

*xPeriences needed by individual boys and girls, men and io ip i 
ìÌS generally agreed that creative handwork, as offered, for 
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i ber of values. It 
, in the gxperimental Olof school, has a num e . 
Oe relibve Vion. It is fun. It encourages friendly conin 
It pate cne part of a person’s potentialities. ‘In these ways 
tributes to mental health and happiness. a i 
je continuing ll-round development, continuity of guidance i 
the cradle to the grave is desirable. The need for guidance of the agoe 
is being increasingly recognized. Although the person should becom 


eae: : r- 
increasingly self-directive*as he grows older, new occasions and oppo 


tunities, as well as unforeseen crises, make desirable á continuation of 
appropriate guidance. 
N 


The Uniqueness of Every Person E 


others at birth. It is intensified by th 
which one grows up, and, in the earl 
the culture in one’s own family. Eve 


€s.are treated in school. During adoles- 
an outer conformity may produce devia 
tions in Personality dependi 


His response to a 
stand, not to condemn. B 


and the pupil’s subjective 
the individual can succeed 

“ One inescapable fact 
their diversity. The depr 
their uniformity.” 

In the past, guidance work n most interested in dis- 
covering the ways in which 5 given age are alike, Con- 
formity has been emphasized. In the future, individuality should be 
given more recognition. Two per. 


seer fous Whose environment seems 
identical may perceive it very differently, each will act according t° 


the meaning it has for him. 

A comparison of the trends and related factors within a single 
individual is of more use to counsellors in helpin g him to recognize 
and develop his potentialities than is a Comparison of him with many 
other individuals on certain characteristic. 


7 S. Any guidance worker, 
Lawreñce K. Frank stated, “ shculd have an awareness and an under 


in his own best ways. 


about people,” Franklin J. Keller stated, “iS 
“ssing truth about guidance and teaching is 


€rs have bee 
tudents of a 


W< 


@ 
k © 
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‘diverse aspects or manifestations of human 


° 
standing of the many = gaa 


potentialities.” ° 
e = © 
The Right to Reticence ° 
: 2 intrusive. They must not pry into 
Guidance workers rust not be intrusive. oye wales A 
. . . s + 7 ri - 

people’s private lives againSt their will. They shou Ke p 


vidual’s reticence. 

Akin to, the invasion of pr pers 
premature interpretation or advice. 
the guidance oe may make the person feel less ori 
the person is allowed to work out his own salvation, To tell a person 
more confident of his ability to solve life's poom oyen itor 
what his real goal in life is, rather than to help prm Te 
himself, is to deprive him of a: wonderful Won a apia 
wait for the person to arrive at his own insights ê 


ellor. 
decisions requires great restrain; On the part of gee è 
Respect for reticence does not necessarily hip vility, ideals, and 
efforts to understand the individual's backgroun® val ee 
experiences, The question is how much pe 


i i i roblem. This question 
abe ate ee armpit of the individual case. 


can be answered only by sensitivity to U decide when the indi- 
nis sensitivity helps the guidance are ‘thout any help; when 
pua] can kandle the situation competent ithe situation himself; 
ee oily encouragement he a een or making the choice 
when certain tools useful in solving tHe prob nd instruction in how to 
should be put at his disposal, and when he needs 


į of 
ded, the person $ sense 
Use them. If help is withheld peas Sntensified and he may lapse 


discourage inadequacy May Jearn to ask for 

into eects Lol re tt is ‘important thas Lee to situations in 

help before it tc too late. This implies sensitivity 

Which the help ofexperts is needed. individual is an ideal by 
€spect for the dignity and worth of eet in mind, the counsellor 
ich the counsellor is guided. With this ar ig able to help himself. 

will refrain from helping the counsellee when 5 


on’s inter wotld i§ the giving of 
By stépping in to help too soon, 


P s . EN 
reedom of Choice ryice tothe idea of indi 
e osphere hovers 


7 i -S 

Many guidance workers give only * ermissive atm 
t dual choice. Behind the façade of a Pretermination 
he shadowy figure of authority, oF t = i from psy l 
lee shall not run counter to the e the most tactful advise mey 
nd other methods of appraisal. Eve da-specialist who eva es o 
actually function as a mere propagan mastery of strategy. Cn 
Silently overthrows our reserve Witl perfect 


Y.B,E,—20%* ä 


vi 
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the other hand, ghould we not be led to good decisions when, as so 
often, we lack thb wisdom, the maturity, or the energy to’ make them 
ourselves and at the right moment? But, who must lead us then? 
And at what point does inducement turn into Pressure or trickery? 
These are questions raised by Martin J. Langevele (page 34). , 
Many other aspects of choice have been emphasized, especially with 
reference to vocational choice. Choice as a developmental process 
implies a gracual ‘gravitation towards an occupation rather than an 
abrupt choice. It also infplies a movement from certain broad fields 
such as scientific, social, persuasive, clerical, manual, and so on, 
towards eventual placement in a specific job. The complexity of 


choice involving cultural attitudes, ‘family pressures, emotional con- 
flicts as well ag interests and aptitudes has also been increasingly 
recognizéd. 


tion to this is the individual with a mental disturbance, For him it iS 
not enough to provide merely “ objective information and sound 
arguments,” 


s been put on the counsellee $ 
This has been & wholesome anti- 
eEor-centřed counselling. This 
‘entialities of every individual; its 


selling cannot be enti 
PAD ; ntirely “ client- ”, the 
client’s self-perceptions and aspirations Y “‘client-centred 


relevant and uny-elding circumstances, The Per . related ba = 
situation-as-perceived ’ by him; he must also ae ye Pesan s iie 
reality. Thus in the case of a student who is ate his percep seiner 
or Not to go to college, the wa ae K deci $ 5% a 
course, Important. But cert iss—the a t ue a =a ps 
record, his performance on standardized fic r ees igh HE 
parente Wards a college education, the financial ems available, 


g 
> 
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z 
the entrance requi hig i 
trance requirements of various colleges, and many other condi 


tions in thesituation-emust all be taken into idérati¢ 
attention solely ĉon the individual i an a eee 
ae i with regard to environmental 
a s would be very faulty counselling. 
Tecan le a ag guidance such as that mentioned above, ex- 
vi SE ai, praca of the factors within the student might produce 
Sine ng y satisfactory to the individual but entirely unrealistic, 
a plan would result in later disillusionment and friistration as the 


st » d 
udent found Himself blocked by external conditions which he did 
especially avith reference to 


a ag considegation. Counselling, 
gait ln t heen rere plans, must be concerned with che inter- 
TER i the individual and his environment. y 
with adi p guidance has broadened into a more general concern ° 
justment to life. This expansion of the concept has come 


about for both theoretical and practical reasons. Modern psychology 
interrelation of all aspects of the indi- 


E erties emphasize the interr j 
idee intellectual, social, and emotional. Guidance 
N are constantly aware of physical, emotional, economic, and 
Siob al conditions that the individual must consider in his choice of 
of “tie YEAR Book a number of excellent examples have been given 
road view of vocational guidance. For example, the National 
England, is concerned 


I . 
nstitute of “Industrial Psychology, London, 


a E a e A 
bout the individaal client's environment, his “ mental, physical, and 
ith "reference to vocational opportunities. 


Ta attributes ” viewed wi f i ; 
often nstitute’s advisers recognize that emotional maladjustments are 
the paler with vocational problems and that their task involves 
agenci -operation of the client, his parents, the school and other 
Boies,” a psychiatrist in some cases, and the Youth Employment 
ne special attention is given to the medical aspects of ior 
docks guidance. After consulting the pupil's medical record, ne 
This i makes a vocational recommendation based on medical groun = 
att is done in the school. There 1s also a doctor permanently 
ached to the staff of every County Employment Board. ` 
is (ai children with physical and mental impairments, early guidance 
tremely important. The secondary emotional problems that arise 
defects is often 


fr : : 
à om brain damage, blindness, orthopaedic and other defects 1s 
More serious deterrent to i n the original impairment. 

hild rela- 


Bli Jearning tha 

ti ndness, deafness, and other impairments affect parent-c 

ions in many subtle way’s, as the child’s concept 
ys, 


: well as influencing 
of himself. 
in’ may 


Any handicap or excessive strai delay or prevent ormai 


a 
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realization of a child's pattern of development (L. K. Frank, meai 

Consequently, the guidance worker must coAsider any pe Aana 
pairment in relation to the individual's development as a who c. a 
is extremely difficult. Ideally it involves consideration of family ” ne 
tions, iie Beaart history, present strains *ånd tensions, nee! 
mental opportunities, socio-economic status, and any other factors 
that might have a bearing on a particular problem or choice. i 

The person ‘being counselled is the centre of the process. In the 
interview he strives to understand himself. He uses the information 
he needs at a given time. With the help of the counsellor he explores 
the situation more thoroughly and realistically than he probably would 
do alone. P 


There are several reasons 


for emphasizing the increased responsi- 
bility of the client for his own guidance. 


Levels of Complexity in C ounselling 
Guidance programmes in schools a 
a scale of j i 


e 


E, B: Castle (page 276). There is no 
been effective in individual cases, Certdin teachers have been 
‘naturals’ in guidance, They have helped boys and girls to under- 
stand themselves, to learn 


: through day-by-day experiences, and, over 4 
period of years, to develop their interes 
shave done more—they hay 


ts and aptitudes. Such teachers 
ave helped pupils to develop worthy purposes 
to evoke “ untapped Interests and unused energies”, and to move 
forward towards realistic goals. Pupils in all kinds of schools spea 
with appreciation of the guidance of Certain teachers 

The difficulty with this type of guidance lies jn the fact that many 
teachers lack this intuitive ability, er lack the necessary philosophic 
outlook, knowledge, skill, time, or j 


Nclination to put it to use. f 
The next level is represented by the teacher-counsellor in charge © 


the small guidance unit. He is better Prepared for his guidance respo™” 
sibility than are teachers in general. “The & 


n 
; > arst step usually taken a 
supplementing informal teacher guidance is to use standardized tes 
and cumulative student personnèl records, These are only a supple 


question that suck guidance has 


X 


et 


o 
> Š è 
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z 
ment, not a substi for i da a 
„not 2 stitute, for the informal gui v 
s al guida way 
g nce al ays done by the 
ns of making 


best teacher's < 

nee act epee Careful records are a mea 

of every student anes poet Es = ie a eee eo" ee 
a education for ail? a pe přoviging appt 
E aaga ma of the individual's tendencies to act in certain 
Geet: E gained from his school record, his, hobbies, his work 

A is own account of his revious d 1 R 
views with his” t p f; pyem nn apn ne 
A oe parents and others who have known him. Certain 
T a Ss aoe procedures deyeloped by the National Institute of 
Witenes Pe iology may aid, the adviser in appraising present 
oaa l predicting how the student may behave in certain kinds 
situations, including positions to which he may aspire., ' 


ae of information is facilitated by cumulative records. The 
ot ig are those which are developed co-operatively by all con- 
meer Such records are most likely to be used effectively. There 

ould also be a reasonable balance between the time spent in keeping 


r ” 2 Š Š 
ecords and the time spent in us 


des: major importance is th 
signated as g, which is “ shared by all humanity ”. An individual’s 


basic intelligence may be best determined by “ appropriate cognitive 


t ” + . 
ests”, However, the resuits ously inter- 


: of these tests must be cauti 
seer In Some instances the effect of coaching may not be recog- 
ized; in other caSes the cultur: 


sabi al background and purposiveness of the 
ubject may influence the results. , 
fluence on effective OY 


The latter factors would exert still greater in 
he power of dealing with real problems 2 


niaig iatelligence—“ t 
S subject’s experience, temperament, emotional adjustment, moti- 
tion, and cultural tradition may all affect his functioning intelli- 
gence. 
. a 
The caution suggested by Lawrence K. Frank 


u : A 
se of tests represents a sound guidance point of 
and the use, of various 


examinations of all kinds 
may be regarded, not as judgments or evaluations, with praise or 
blame, but rather as diagnostic instruments enabling the teacher or 
the school administrators to discover where and how the child needs 
further help, and to indicate what may be, for any child, inappropriate 
demands and requirements ” (page 485)- 4 
The synthesis and interpretation © nel data has been given 
less attention than the collection © the data. Itis encouraging to note 
= emphasis in the National’ Institute of Industrial Psychology on 
this part of their vocational guidance Yet the process by 
which an adviser can predict an individual's potential seccess or failure 


with respect to the 
view: “ Objective 
standardized tests 


© 
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in various occupational circumstances is stil obscure Perhaps a 
i i a linician’s 
uence ana ysis o f all the data collected, sinvilar to the clinician 
seq 


The case-çonference in which varicus wo 
information and ir-ights is a ume-consuming bu 


section. 


Guidance as a Co-operative Process à 

are not alone in their 
community participates in various wa 
young people, and adults, 
school guidance 


guidance responsibilities. Ton 
ys in the guidance of children, 


5 Pr e 
Members of the community assist in th 
Programme as memb i 


Rua $ . oe re 
1n industrial positions. ae 
nce workers of specific adviso 


inister, + e° Of the testing programme He 
the schools to select, administer, Interpret, and use standardized tes 
They also assist in the grade placement of pupils, give psychologicr 
them, and Work with teachers in 


to dea] With “ problem children 
whose school maladjustment seems to ati 
Services is to work with teachers, B 
knowledge of the psychology of family. 
workers.help the teachers to gain a cle 
pupils and to meet their needs raore eff 


ar 


o 
> 
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oo z mportant part of a programme designed te prevent problems 
a g- e 

Guidance centres and mental hygiene clinics supplement the work 
of the schools. At their best,ethey not only help individual cases but 
also Serve as in-service education centres for counsellors and teachers. 
Administrators, too, would profit by contact with these centres. For 
example, in St. Louis, teachers are released for a semeSter to work in 
the Reading Clinic with the regular staff? of specialists. Similarly, 
counsellors have been released to serve for a period of time in guid- 
ance service centres. , This apprentjceship programme is slow but sure. 
Teachers and counsellors who return to their schools after this experi- 
ence have learned something about all children. They are better able 


to prevent as well as to treat maladjustment. r 
i In addition to the guidance services provided by the school authori- 
ties, many community agencies “ provide essential supplementary and 
complementary guidance ”. These agencies furnish a variety of ser- 


vices to persons ranging widely ‘in age and need. School counsellors 
refer cases to these agencies for assistance that is not within the 


Province of the sch 
school. f 4 
Vocational advisory services, such as the Institute oe ae 
Sychology in England, the Institute of Professional GUST ó 
Foundation in, Brazil, ard the Voca- 
York City, give more comprehensive 
lable in school. There should pee 
i svenile? ice and the 
Oration between the juvenile employment service | 
sible especially the vocational schools. The pe Sii x me 
© for keeping the 1 joyment service inform 
ocal employm 
number of students who are ready for employment. In Sweer more 
Ne feough individual counselling is done at the juvenile emp ety 
ca ce than in the secondary schools, though individual consultations 
cbr, a arranged in both places. The employment service pater 
Ps an assistance, especially in psychological testing, tromi onea T 
3 cho-technical institutes, Through collaboration between the mili- 
y authorities and the employment service, persons may recelve 


Vocati 
onal guidanc i ing in the army. 
e while serving in the j 
is Wo community guidance erelopments described by Helen Randal 
of special importance i internee training programme 
coun cational guidance counsellors an ational rehabilitation 
sellors by the Vocational Guidance Bure 


Pro Š à 
J€ct is an Inter-Professional Educationa 3 é 
“ the role of vocational guid- 


es : 
nee “e University.” The latter clarifies “ thẹ uid 
Pate in rehabilitation ” for all the professional workers whọ partici- 

™ it (page 570). Another uniĝne organization is the Cléveland 


] Program at Western 


2 
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Occupational Planning Committee, a co-ordinating council ne 
with researcli ané‘surveys basic to community planning. As its n = 
implies,:this committee also tries to co-ordinate services in the area 
guidance and occupational adjustment for people of all ages. m 
It is the’responsibility of the schools, health officers, and others ; 
help individuals meet society’s demands. * Much emphasis should “ 
placed on maternity and child welfare services. Much more needs 


be done in helping parents and children to Overcome emotional po 
€ serious problems in late 


turbances which, if neglected, may creat 
life. According.to R. C, Wright, the Peckham experiment fonton 
tunately discontinued) “ sought to promote the physical and monis 

as a unit and encouraged every sort of socia 


health of the family 
activity because it was believed that health is a positive condition, not 
that: it included mental as well as 


just the absence of illness, and 


» and mental hygiene 
s and social inadequacy 
: The child guidance service Eh 
ng to R. C. Wright, aims “ to diagnose and ren 
y aS possible, Again the family is treate 
„cit out ” (page 544). fret 
amily. unit, although it may 0 a 
-S age-groups? Church organization 
marry, and haag A Continuity of eee an 
: y, and have children of their own. The Chur 
guides he seer Ot of View that permeates an individual's life an 
A dynamic personals POgramme may have ne aal influence. 
ality may hel ‘ : tiv’ 
techniques of living, Ynelp many others to acquire more effec 
Through moral-ethical-social uid ; hoo! 
are joined together, gudange, Church, family, and sc 
« A combination o 


Marriage Gy; : ibed bY 
R. C. Wright (page 541). It is T & Guidance Council described | 


Wright also described a new * self-help * ty; iation in which 
groups of people with’ common Probleme > ae oe ee fellow 
sufferers and to educate the conimunity » (Page 541). These orga” 


o 
© 
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zations, s E ee $ 
meinen Kapri admirable in their emphasis on using the resources 
skilled e ts cape harm than good if tey de not have the 
Special provisi elp they need. sige 

through sage ig made dor handicapped persons ef all kinds 
cally and foe va en rehabilitation agencies which serve the physi- 
special grou == 4 handicapped, alcoholics, the ageing, and other 
ing st i e psychological aspects of rehabilitagion are receiv- 
ported, Pe a Rn om or Many of these agencie$ are® privately sup- 
control. Fo y community chest funds. Others are under government 

. r example, provision 1S made for disabled persons who 


hay. ° A 
‘ ade in government employ. 
$ 5 4 : . o 
isions for serious emotional disturbances are described, and the 
atment procedures is given, in ‘the e 


heres: theory of certain tre 
apter by Maxwell Jones and Robert Rapoport (pages 489-508). 


Despite this multiplicity of services, the needs of all the people for 


speci H ae : 
pecial treatment are not being met. Most clinics and guidance centres 
© Referral to one agency after another 


Zeb walkin gis of applicants. * to ont 
dane, ropes loss in understanding and in intimacy of relationship. 
tobe a ave been made to co-ordinate varjous services. This seems 
ifficult but eventually rewarding task. 
ally on urban com- 
les of the world live 
written about the 
special guidance 
cess to the multi- 


Guidance in Rural Communities 
In discussions of guidance the emphasis is usu 
lpn Yet a very large proportion of the peop 
n rural communities. ` Relatively little has been 
guidance of rural children and youth. For them, 
Services are not often provided, and they have no ac 
Plicity of guidance and welfare agencies 
z Rural life itself is an instrument of guidance whicl 
ated in an industrialized society- The responsibiliti 
aale and crops have an Immedia 
are anaed ina mechanized city life. R 
experiences; city children are mo lined 
people. There is an jnevitableness abdu $ of discipline. 
There is more leeway for rebellion in the second kind. The natural 
oped, not sup- 


Opportunities for guidance in rural life should be deve: 
ye no formal guid- 


isciplined by 


planted by city ways - 
Although the majority of small rural schools have no ] 
ance 7 tentialities for effective guidance. 
oie patil y Sof és small rural school are a close rela- 
<-ho know and love 


ntial assets O. i 
nd community; ch 
S, opportunti 
Actually, many of the a 


a teachers W- i 
es for service projects, 


Among the pote 
ssets of rural 


tionship between school a 
rural life, relatively small classe 
and a spirit of neighbourliness- 


o 


o 


that little fundamental change has 
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a i > r, but no 
i lling. Hé may understand a problem intellectually, 
nselling. i 3 ; 
whe to accept the“solution emotionally. Or the-beh 
aie to change may meet some deeper need. 
learn to ied may be a means of ex 


aviour he ostenisiby 
For example, nae 
Pressing hostility towards ee 
affection foi the child. icae 
isquite’resistant to changing hi ae 
ack of adequacy in him: 


idance 
- Consequently, Saree 
‘ i i : ; ea 
workers,may be satisfied with certain surface results, without r 


taken place, 


ae o 
ture, including people's eea ñ 
section on “ Guidance thr 


; 5 cultural ¢ 
creasingly emphasized, 

Guidance as A 
* As has been shown j 


t 
; en 
n hapters, guidance is depende 
upon the resources and discoyeries Of various Sciences, Many stra f 
are interwoven in the story of the guidance movement, Furth 
development wil] depen 


ication 9 
y On the evaluation and eee a 
-oy and procedure, but also on © discovery and us 
new techniques, s 


Pplied Socia] Science 


“mentioned m g in 

» four seem to be gaim pese 
Oks and artici S frequently refer 3 con 
€Y recur frequently in 
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, 
ferences, and are mentioned by workers in the field? They may be 
Stated as follé6ws:— & w s 
‘ 
(1) the trend towards more participation by teachers in the’ guidance pro- 
gramme; é e = 
(2) the trend towards Gevelopmental guidance; 
(3) the trend towards client-¢entred counselling; and S 
(4) the trend towards thê team approach, towards continuity and co- 


ordination. z A 


e 


These seem to be dominant trends. 
_ Although they have all been mentioned before in shis chapter and 
in the Year Book as a whole, it seemed desirable to highlight them 
Once more here at the end of the book—to mention some elements in 
the guidance process that seem to have changed, although there is No 
Way of knowing at present how rapidly they are changing. The theory 
underlying these trends is old; the procedures and practices seem newer 
and more widespread than previously. . a 
The Role of the Teacher. Tnere has been a circuitous evolution in 
the responsibility of the teacher for the guidance of pupils. From the 
times of Jesus and Socrates, and earlier, great teachers have guided their 
disciples—or learners—in the framework of a personal relationship. 
Some teachers still do. If students are asked to-day, “ Who has helped 
and inspired you most?” mary will mention one of their teachers, even 
though there ig an official Counsellor in the school or college. The tradi- 
tonal British system (pages 261-70 and 271-9), illustrates the per- 
Sistence of the idea of the teachef and head master as ‘ guides.’ 
But when psychological techniqties began to be used and guidance 
€came more technical, many trained guidance workers questioned the 
Competency of the teachér, Their point of view was that specially 
trained persons should be responsible for the guidance programme. It 
Was also based on a conception of teaching different from the most 
Modern view. al 
is opposition to the teacher’s responsibility for guidance broke. 
“Wn, for several reasons. Among the positive reasons were (1) the 
“npossibility of even a staff of counsellors serving adequately every 
Student in large schools, (2) the possibility of a teacher lacking in the 
guidance point of view creating more malddjustments than a large staff 
of Specialists could correct, (3) the.close relation between guidance and 
<arning, and (4) the opportunity of the classroom teacher for observ- 
ing and making adjustments to individual students. On the other side 
wera (1) the lack of Preparation given to teachers for their guidance 
responsibilities, (2) the toe-exclusive preoccupation of some teachers 
With subject-matter, and (3) the practice of departmentalization, which 
Mcreased the number of students taught daily by each teacher. + 
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During the last ten years the pendulum h 
treme—towards*à strong emphasis on tea 
teachers for, this responsibility, courses 


P > ae ad P 7 ation 
been intfeauced in increasing numbers jn institutions for the educ 
of teachets. Guidance has bee 


n the topic in inany wares, M 
tutes, and other forms of in-service education. And special gun ate 
workers have considered working with and through teachers as t 
most importdnt Sinction: 

The pendulum seems fo be settling in 
extreme points of view 


( , and the need for t 
and spegially trained guidance co-ordin 


ol staff has a spec 


TE 
as swung to the other os 
chor guidance. To T 
and units on guidance h 


‘ P a wo 
a position’ between pone? 
eachers, teacher-counse 


n from bir 
i Pe the surf total of organized wisdom where SP 
alls.” n 


Vi as 
rowt menta 1 
i years, through ski] ful’ Qwth of the develop’ ly 
e gain an understanding and 


i acceptance of hi 
suitable €xperiences, and learn 
Personal as wel] 


: to apply problem-sol 
s aS to st ms 
vocational à 


jn 
ed 

» such as that proper ps0 
in Vocations, SS: As Albert S. Thon your" 
. ap ies lonal id from re 
tional choice” to Cational adi ae eng d one 
f occupational choice an® oy 


vic e 

w ‘th Employment Serv gg 
r services in oth i lp to al 
‘the gap between school Sane ae 
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h work through placemeat of workers in 
jobs that give personal recognition and satisfaction in’sheir daily work, 
through up-grading which detects and develops individual ability, and 
through employee counselling which is concerned with am aspect of 
the worker's life, however indirectly it may be related to his job. 

The trend towards developmental guidance, in which the total per- 
son is considered, subordinates different types of guidance such as 
Vocational guidance, health guidance, etc. „The focus: of guidance 
becomes the maturing ifidividual growing in his own best way, physic- 
ally, intellectually, socially, emotionally. At different times in his life 
he must give attention to specialized aspects, but always in relation to 
his total self. ‘ : 

The Trend towards Client-ĉentred Counselling. Since this trend has 
already been considered in this section, it may be treated briefly here. 
There seems to be little doubt that many counsellors in schools, 
Colleges, industry, and social agencies are talking less, listening more, 
giving less advice, making fewer” plans for their counsellees than they 

id ten or more years ago. The idea of client-centred counselling has 
taken hold. To be sure, there is much amateurish ‘non-directive ’ 
Counselling and misapplication of the principle of ‘ permissiveness ’. 
But on the whole, the trend has been desirable: , 

Client-centred coynselling+provides 4 learning experienge for the 
a being counselled : ‘he learns 

fe how to live: with problems at be 
Sao talking about himself ir the counselling situ 

erstanding of himself and an acceptance ) S 

© may become. If he makes plans for himself he is more likely to 
carry them out. ¢ f 

int his is not a passive process on the part of the counsellor. n is 
at at understanding how the counsellee is thinking and feeling. 


feels wi hi itive is nee d readiness for inform- 
H ith i ve to his needs and rea! iform 
ation, f im and is sensitive E Aa E 


needed o, interpretation, for support- If diagnos anne are avail- 
able ed, the counsellor will use whatever modern oe et in bis 
Prec- =â Change in approach is indicated, he will not P 

€concej é pI a 


: ved idea of the ‘ best ’ method. nced group proce- 
dures, spentcentred point of view has g belief in the 
3 e i z is like- 
latent re TS of shared edt or gou? eraann help 
he based on th en se that each member cf the Pa Pa sophy 
Reg and als ‘a gees an ers. The same oe an ped 
insaetlies both he Seed counselling and tae Hee — 
Ve a of guidance. 
tend towards the Team 


. . , š t 
view is expressed in personnel 


how to solve his own problems; he 
that cannot be solved at present. 
ation he gains an 


: is always in a 
M Guidance 35 
Approae?_, 


dl 
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> family 
setting. Concentric circles of influence, reaching on oae 
to the worid, afiect the individual's development. Change e and 
philosophy, in economic conditions, in technology, in po require 
Governuænt policies, such as compulsory military service, 
adjustments on the part of the individual. 

Such conflicts, crises, and u 
guidance programme as well 
services spriug ap to m 
ferent auspices—school 

The need for contin 
became, evident. 
individual and fr 
NiU.ch to be desir i 
lative personne] record that is p 
pupil progresses 


-in the 
ncertainty of purpose affect trends p= 
as the adjustment of individuals. dif- 
zet new needs. These services are under jes. 
authorities, Government, arid private bata 
uity and co-ordination of these Services ie 
The continuity of guidance during the lifetime o Par 
his experience to the next lea oF 
d means of continuity is the oe 
assed from one grade to the next as er 
through School. In some situations the capone 

next higher Institutions, or to a central file W 


; In 
institutions and by industry. | 


y sas om 
‘sideration is the transition a 107 
ols to the excellent personnel P 


P rt S. 
, requent] tated in Albe 
ompson’s chapt i A: 
placement, training, and 


dustrial pers 
acquainted with the guid 


: large pro orti jon durin 
their most impressionable vee Portion of the populati 
and many ch 


skilful guidance. 


= nce 
tient Nowledge of the guida 
Transfer o 
to the other, Case-conij na 


t 
5 : en 
ied Yolving persons from the differe 
agencies, and other forms of Senierence be co-operation. Thus fa 


Tips 
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‘ 
the team approach is in, its beginning stages. Perhaps this trend should 
be stated as “a trend tewards the recognition of the importance of the 
team approach.” à 
Guidance extends into adult life and even into old age-"it is con- 
cerned with the many aspects of each individual's life. “Thus it is 
evident that the professional workers in any field need to understand 
something about the counselling problems in other fielés. Interest in 
gaining this understanding is increasing. More and nitre physicians and 
pediatricians are gaining psychological and psychiatric insights, and in- 
creasing numbers of psychological experts are learning about the physi- 
ological basis of mental disorders and psychosomatic manifestations. 
The progress in religious „counselling described by Seward Hiltner 
(pages 349-53) is an excellent example of this cross-fertilization. By 
broadening the preparation of professional workers to include courses 
on related fields and seminars in which representatives of different 
fields discuss common problems; by working side by side in clinics, hos- 
pitals, and churches; by recognizing related problems and enlisting the 
aid of other agencies in the community on cases brought to a particular 
clinic or worker, those in charge of these programmes have fostered 
an awareness of the complexity of counselling and have thus increased 
the competency of each professional worker. : ; niet 
he concept of £ multi-professional teamwork provides a ea T 
Way of undérstanding aiid helping the many-sided individua The 
teamwork approach is a promising way of integrating contri ey 
from various persons and agencies into the treatment of the individua 


asa whole. 


Concern for Moral Guidance. Guidance deals with moral and re- 


ligious values. According to Adriaan Smuts, Vocational ecg? 
Transvaal Educational Department, Johannesburg, “The main goal 
guidance is to help the pupil find the right goal and have a ae 
vision for his life. He is going to be either a part of the problems 
the world or a part of the answer to a new type of world sat es 
In general, the long view of guidance shows a movement gae 
seeing the individual as a whole in his sôcial setting, a TA 
of the need for guidance as a continuing process throne oe a be 
To accomplish this. task, the person Who offers guida 


i hres worth convey- 
mor ician. He must himself have val í 
U Eee h as self-control, kindness, generosity, 


ing to the counsellee, values suc z 1 mete 
ki skills he acquires should help 
ie feo ddan pre nstructively to other persons 


him to relate himself more warmly and co c 
itions i i ow towards the realiza- 
and to provide conditions 1n which they can gr 


tion of their most acceptable self. + RUTH M. STRANG. 
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Divine guidance, Isiam, 209 

DIVORCE, %5, 175, 351 
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Epucation, agents of, 40; Ancjént 
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men, 78; classical, 77; compulsory, 
81; co-ordination, 50; of handi- 
capped children, 468; as social pro- 
cess, 139; State systems in Islam, 
216-17; in U.K., 534-6; of women— 
India, 247 

EpucaTIONAL adjustment, 271-309; 
counselling—France, 292-301, see 
Schools—Lycées, U.S.A., 280-91; €X- 
perience—English school, 269; guid- 
ance, 121, 208, 218, 401, 585, 588, 613, 
621, in France, 297; programmes for 
the aged, 458 

EGYPT, 215, 219, 221, 222 

EMPLOYEE counselling, 433-6 

EMPLOYMENT agencies and placing, 512; 
direction to, U.K., 532; field of, 391- 
2; maintenance of U.K., 531; part 
time, U.S.A., 553; research, see Re- 
search; service for juveniles, South 
Africa, 605, sheltered, 505-6; unem- 
ployment, 572-4. See Youth Em- 
ployment Officer. 

ENGLISH school, 19, 216, 262 

ENVIRONMENT, 25, 82, 101, 120, 372, 346, 
442, 458, 469, 498, 583, 621; and: 
occupation, 502; and tests, 514 

EPICURISM, 336-8, see also Food— 
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47; as social science, 1395 theory of, 
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EXAMINATIOÑS, 485; General Certificate 
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FAMILY, 7—10, 12, 15, 17, 20, 26, 29, 225, 
440, 448, 449, 455, 499, 503, 508, 557, 
564, 6^4, 626; Belgium, 148-50; Brazil, 
172; Deuiark, 159-62; „Guidance, 
568; and State, 47; “ United,” 151; 
U.S.A., 103-7, 117 

FARMER, South Africa, 189; U.S.A., 253 

FARMING, scien fic, in South Africa, 
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FEDERAL, Committee on Apprenticeship 
Education in USA. 400; Govern- 
ment, U.S.A., r11 

FEES, guidance, in-U.S.A,, 571 


FILMS, 11; 12, 310-22, 617; Careers, 391 
FINANCE, U.K., 587 


Child Council, 94, 95; Churc pA A 
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636; definition of, 15-19, aS 31, 
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608; Pact oush the environment 
; factors in, 225; and 598-406! 
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tion, 281; institutions of, 79; j 2-5; 
college jn U.S.A., 550-1; 55 
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through the whole school, 51-2 
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SCHOOLS, 16, 21, 26, 30, 101, 194, 107, 
110, 583, 608, 624, 626; atmosphere in 
U.S., 283-4: Board, 80; boarding, see 
English Schools; and the vommunity, 
256-9; in U.S., 251-60; see Compre- 

ensive Schools; Council of Teachers, 
299; and creative work, 11; Danish 
Folk High, 158, 166-7; see Dockers; 
elementary, 109; engineering, 412; 
grammar, 98; guidance programmes, 
513; guidance in Danish schools, 167% 
for the handicapped, 22; see Junior 
High Schools; L.C.C., care service, 
536; modern, 98; see Miners; open- 
air in Belgium, 144; organization >f 
in U.S., 446; and parents, 595; and 
Parents in France, 296, 439-43, 607; 
and psychology, 587; and psycholo- 
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ary; and secularism in U.S., 446; see 
Senior High in U.S.; social service in 
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dustry, 198; special, 142, 585; special, 
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SCIENTIFIC knowledge, 30, 123, 215; pro- 
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SEconpary schools, 19, 20, 97, 109, 297, 
383, 611, 615; in Belgium, 152, 367, 
588; in Brazil, 175-8; in France, 293; 
in U.S., 112, 401 

SECULAR ethics, 134. See. also Ethics 
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Navy, 425 À 
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SERVICE projects, 110 
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